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TOUR IN GERMANY, &c: 



CHAPTER I. 



BRUNSWI CK — ^MAODEBURGH— POTSDAM— BERLI N. 

Spracfae gab nur einst Ramler, und Stoff mein CSsar ; da nahm 
Ich Meineii Mund etwas Tolly aber ich schweige sdtdem. 
SCHILL£B» The Spree bquUur. 

Scarcely out of the gates of Hanover, and the 
wheels already drowned in sand up to the axle- 
tree ; taedium to the eye, and death to the patience 
of the trayeller, with the additional vexation of 
paying tolls for permission to follow the most 
convenient track which his postillion can find 
among the fir-trees, where no road has ever 
existed since the flood, which seems to have 
left diese sands behind it. But it is unreason- 
able to get into a passion at the bad roads in the»b 
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2 THE HABZ. 

parts of Hanover and Brunswick ; for what can 
be expected where the soil is only a dieep, arid 
sand, and not a pound weight of stone jb to be 
procured, except at an expense which the finan- 
ces can ill bear? Ketwithstanding tho toUs, few 
roads in Grermany support themselTes ; money 
for Strassenban^ that is, for making and uphold- 
ing roads, is a regular item in the annual budget 
of every state. The roads are thus a continual 
burden on the public, treasury ; and, as poverty 
is tHe besetting infirmity, they must share in tlie 
imperfections of all public piasters that recjuire 
money. 

W^ile t<^iflg tkrou^ this German Zara, 
with what longmg the eye turns to the lofi;y and 
leng^ened ridge of the Hara» which ba«aid»it 
on the soiUk, once, pcobf^ly^ the inouitfftiooiis 
sluHre of a sea, that gradually r^oeded front t^e 
level deserts. There^ aH is varied rad romanticr; 
the andent.pines seem to firowiji oootemptiifm^ljr 
on their stunted brethren which eacumbes Ihe 
plain; villages and spixes start oiit firbm tli«iv 
shade ; deep clefts and slkaltored prQcq>iees.ovei^?<. 
lode theoQt in a thouaandirapoaing fi>i»ns«. Aba» 
iikmL ail rises the Blookabfui^ f iaod lim^^ iiOBic^: 



ilibrial lEEe RmJettioninte of E«rop^ wd the on«« 
fy spot yfAasik persecutii^' incredulitjr bA$ Idl to 
the adepts in the htatk ai4^ vihero ^ the iviz- 
aids «tid witches of doe ei\»liaed world stilt as- 
semlnle^^ w May moinii^, tocoaiinune with their 
homed master, aid to caeilebrate) iiiideif his guid- 
aobe, their uilhelj oi^peSb 

'Amid this wilderiieGS% time and money have 
eonimed to sunround Brunsuviek with verdant 
groTes^ in which kivera whisper, and nightingales 
sing^ ail the night long. The city is both larger 
tfaaa Hanover^ and yrewrs a more dheerful exter- 
nal aspect; but it seenled to have still less bustle 
and activity, and the peo|db were impatiently 
waiting till the miybrity of the young Duke 
shotdd restore' liheii court The Gothic cathe^ 
dtal, begun in Ae twdHb ceiilury by Henry the 
Lion^ whom tdie Brnnswickers cons^er die^eat 
omameiit of /their ancient ftmily, is an io^posing 
edifice^ but is poUuted with an incoi^gruous style 
of omaneiit which betrays an easleni o^rjgin^ 
The tall pillars of the ngore^ fer e^i«.{4e, have 
srnsH ones twisted round Ae«»« 

bt a vauUi benieadi^ liea a lang }ine of t^ 
PiinlcesofBriiDbwiok I^ p]^ ^ak^n^ qo An 



4 BRUNSWICK^ 

of Ferdinand, the great captain of the great 
Frederick, is the simplest of alL Near him lies 
the late Duke, who fell at Quatre Bras. ' Two 
small crimson flags, the one an'ofiering from the 
matrons, and the other from the maidens of 
Brunswick, are suspended above his coffin ; and 
its gaudy gold and crimson are still mixed with 
the brown and withered leaves of the garlands 
which the love of his people scattered on his bier 
when, at midnight, he was laid among so many 
of his race, who had fought and fallen like him« 
self. Every ' Brunswicker speaks of his memory 
with pride and affection ; there was much that 
was heroic and chivalrous in his character^ and 
much that was interesting in his fortunes* He 
was full of that warlike spirit which the history 
of their princes has taught the Brunswickers to 
consider an inheritance of the family. No man 
deserved better to fill a place in this honoured 
vault, which, besides Ferdinand, who won the 
warrior's fame without finding the warrior's 
grave, and Leopold, who perished in the Oder^ 
attempting to save the peasantry during an in- 
undation, contains no fewer than nine princes of 
the House of Brunswick, more than one of them 



THE MUSEUM. 5 

heads of the house, who, smce the beginning of 
the last century, h&ve fallen on the field of batp- 
tle — a testimony of devotedness to duty which 
no other sovereign house of Europe can exhibit, 
and justifying, by the general character of the 
family, still more than by the fate of one unfor- 
tunate prince, the song of him who announced 
that Germany's 

— — Champion ere he strikes will come. 
And whet his sword on Brunswick's tomb. 

, . The most interesting thing in the Museum is 
the Mantuan vase, or Brunswick onyx, an an- 
tique gem which has puzzled the learned scarce- 
ly less than the Portland vase. The stone is 
about half a foot long ; its form is oblong, but it 
has been shaped into the fashion of a vase, with 
a golden rim and handle. The ground colour, 
a very deep brown, is varied with patches of 
white, some clouds of a dim yellow, and still 
fewer of a dark grey. At about two-thirds of 
its depth from the mouth, it is divided by a cir- 
cular band of gold, and both the upper and low- 
er compartments are filled with figures, cut in 
low relief in a style which has made the gem be 
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universalfyrecdfvedas Qreciaa,:biitiiAkillHM^ 
ens, at .Ae same timtf no masterly liaD4» li^r 
any Uadmingprnod of iiie art* It ba$ comnu^iir 
ly l)een kdbd to re&r to ike Eleiisyni^n loy^ter 
ries ; but £inpevius, the director of the museuniy 
toldme diatibe wius wtitinga dissertstiion to prnvi^ 
that it Kpresents thie ThesnK^horiaii mysteries 
which were celebrated in honour of Ceres*. He 
holds it to be a work of Alexandria, executed in 
the time of. the Ptolemies* 

Nothing can give a higher idea of Diirer's 
anKious finishing, than a sculpture (and be has , 
not kH mi^ny of 4^em) which represents the Bap- 
tist preaching in the wilderness* The figures 
are partly in relid^ partly rounds and. thou^ 
there is here and 4;her« a sprinkling of triviaU 
ness, or an anachronism in costume, they are far 
from being deficient either in beauty or eltpres-*^ 
sion* ThjB Baptist is elevated somewhat above 
his hearers, and stands behind a fragment of a 
paling, over which he thumps ^th orthodox en* 
ergy^ His congregation consists, not of Jews^ 
but of Gertjd^s* From the style of groining 
and the snisllness of the figures, {tli^ whole 
stone i§ not ihoittthan'aibot square,} sofiM parts 
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49f tiie iMrk m«it bave jreqmred ccmratnmale deK- 
ietiQr of fittnipulattoD* A lady md a knight 
«re staaditi^ in the inner part of the crowds 
dieir faces directed to the preacher, a^ their 
backs, ^eteibl*e, taroed to th^ q>ectiitor. The 
figures are ^itirely round ; and Ho common de- 
licacy of hand was necessary to work out the 
eountttieaces with so mtich. exactness in so diffi- 
cult a poidtion. Tlie ktiight lost liii sword dur- 
ing his journey to England, lor the more valur 
able pait of the contents of tiie museum were sent 
to this countiry to preserve them from French 
rapine» Denon lounged among what remained, 
aifd sdected at his leisure all that seeihed worth 
cMrymg otf. 

Helmstadt was formerly the univtersity of 
^Brtmswick; but the seminary was abolished in 
I8CH3, and has not been re-established. The 
du^y is too small a territory to require a uni* 
▼ermty, and too poor to support a good one, and 
Gottingen is as near as it is to Hanover* Im- 
medid.tely beyootid the gates of Helmstadi comes 
the Prusi^ frontier. At Magdeburgfa, the first 
P^nisskui town, you find nothing but ramparts, 
and ditches, and drawbridges^ ftnd cannon, fol* 
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lowing^ in fearful array, one range behind axtop- 
ther, till you reach the heart of the city. It is 
a crowded and bustling town ; washed by the 
Elbe, it is the entrepot of all the wares and mer- 
chandize that enter or leave Germany by the ri- 
ver. The cathedral has merely the merit of be- 
ing very spacious, and contains almost as many 
political and military emblems as religious allu- 
sions. The Prussian eagle overshadows with 
his pinions an old inscription which commemo- 
rates the first celebration of the sacrament ac- 
cording to the reformed ritual. In front of the 
pulpit the iron cross is elevated on a pillar, with 
a flag and a pike as supporters ; and the wall^ of 
the choir are covered with public tablets to offi- 
cers who fell in the Liberation War. 

Here there is no barrenness ; the territory of 
Magdeburgh, stretching along the banks of the 
Elbe, over a soil gradually formed by the depo- 
sitions of his inundations, or reclaimed from 
marshes which they had left behind, is the most 
fruitfid corn land in the north of Germany. It 
used to export a great quantity of grain ; but 
they now complain that our prohibition has seri- 
ously injured their market. 



< This gleam of fertflity sobn dies away, as the 
Elbe is left behhid, ai^d the dreary sands again 
return. The road is the great line of communi- 
cation between this depot of trade and the capi-* 
tal ; there is necessarily a^ great deal of travel-* 
ling, as well as of inland carriage upon it; yet 
some portions of it are, beyond comparison, the 
Worst in Europe. The reason is, the want of 
materials, and the enormous expense of trans- 
porting from a distance the quantity necessary 
to construct $uch 41 road, and keep it in repair. 
Much, however, has been done. The whole line 
is about ninety English 'miles ; the twenty miles 
betw^een Potsdam and fierlin have long been 
good, because the convenience of the court re- 
quired it; but, of late years, it has been carried 
a great deal farther, and an excellent chauss^e 
now extends, on the one side, sixty miles from 
Berlin, and, on the other, seven miles from Mag- 
deburgh. The rest of Ae line, however, is in- 
famous. It is an unceasing pull through loose 
dry sand, which rises to the very nave of the 
wheely frequently encumbered with the remains 
of languishing fir-woods, and presenting no single 
object to relieve the eye ; for the saftity crops. 
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which industry aod pequry hvfe Itboiired ta 
raise even hefe> look equally melancholy irffK 
every thing around th^n, as if moumihg theiiii>» 
possibility' of man overcoming tit their fiivour so 
rductant a nature. 

T|;ie traveller thinks himself entering a para- 
dise whea he approaches, at Bifandenburgh, the 
banks of the Havel; the fresh remembrance of 
thewildernesses through which he has just passed, 
gives to these little green-wooded and watered 
landscapes the enchantment of fairy land. The 
Havel seems to have been made ^cpressly lor tlie 
country. It is not uniformly confined within a 
diatinctly marked channdi» but often spreads it- 
self out into small lakes, through the middle of 
which it keeps its course, while copsewood and 
villf^ges are strewed thickly over their sloping 
baiiks^ and almost every eminence is cro^med 
with a wifidwiQAll, The most varied and pleas- 
ing spot c^ this kitid ia m the bend where the 
river, which has hitherto flowed south,, wheels 
rouid to the westward to seek the Elbe, and here 
Fred^cjc the Great built Potsdam. As tibe 
king huiH merely for the sake of maUng a hand- 
^m^ tQwq, it kfuU of architectural parade, witb 
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s{ri«ndid sl;ife«tB» in iwlnch s^eaitdy A lidmui be* 
iang is t^'W de€n^ except the lounging iiiilitaffy ; 
and I&6giufi6«it bmldiags^ whose flond (xtust^ 
m&ktB 9Xe sonMtixsies in ndicidotis contrast witH 
tb^ pttrposes to which the houses are now apt- 
plied. A superb edifiee^ k copy of the TesUgpit 
of Ner^in Rome, is now an inn ; b^t the ori« 
gmal itself has become the poniiEcal' custcMn*- 
house* It is not. uncommon to see warlike ior 
struments and militery trophies crowded' over 
the dopr and windows of a tailor, a whole range 
^ goddc9»^s Imd nymphs adoi^ing a pork shop^ 
off'QupidB^ with nduch greater propriety, spon> 
mg above the covnic^ of a millineiv << The 
pomp and circumstance of war" is all iSie pohip 
and circumstailice of which Potsdam can now 
iHMiaU ]p0tsdam is, in iact, a i^lendid ga^fison. 
SiHsSoud stands on an eminence close behind 
the town. It is a long, low building, destittife 
of arcbicectiiral parade, although adorned with 
a double drcular portico, a beatitiful object in 
itsdEf^ but much too magnificent for the uiaiii 
buBifing. The prospect is confined I it^hal^how- 
e.feis^ asrmuch of what is pleasant as could be 
foimd in diis countty. It takes in a liurge por^ 
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tioh of the Havel, spreading aut its lakes among 
green fields and wooded emineoces, and here 
and there diversified by apasdng saiL Were it 
less pleasing than it really is, who would not 
gaze upon it with interest, when he reflected 
that Frederick loved to dwell upon its features, 
and sought in them the only repose which he al* 
lowed himself to enjoy from the dangers of the 
field, and the labours of the cabinet? Even the 
bad humour into which a stranger is thrown by 
the mean and disgraceful, but privileged, ^Ktor^ 
ttons of the attendants, gives place to the respect-^ 
ful interest with which he lingers among the 
scenes that supplied the simple pleasures of^ not 
only a great, but a wonderful man. 

The apartments of the king himself are ex** 
tremely simple* Like the rest of the palace, they 
are hung with very mediocre French pictures, 
l^i^hich, it is to be hoped, for the sake of Frede* 
rick's taste, he took no pleasure in loddng at 
He had more fitting companions in some ancient 
busts, set up in a long narrow gaUery, in which 
he used to walk, when the weather denied him 
this exercise out of doors. The library, a small 
circular room, contains his books as he left them. 
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They are aU French, but many of them are trans- 
lations of the great productions of other coun- 
tries* Frederick's bell, his inkstand and sand- 
box, his sofa and little table, still retain their 
place« The bed has been removed from the 
chamber where he died, and a writing-desk oc- 
cupies the place of the old chair in which he 
breathed his last-*-trifling alterations, no doubt, 
but ii]gurious to the romance of the thing. The 
portrait of Gustavus Adolphus, the only oma- 
mcbt which Frederick admitted into his bed- 
room, has been allowed to remain. The apart- 
ment which wais appropriated to Voltaire is the 
most vulgjirf of all. The walls are covered with 
flowers and garlands, coarsely carved in wood, 
and. bedaubed with glaring colours. I know not 
who selected this style of ornament ; but the 
crowd of. wooden parrots, perched among the 
wooden chaplets, proves either the bad taste of 
the poet, or the satirical humour of the king. 
Some jodier apartments are splendid in their ar- 
chitecture and decorations; but there are more 
iqplendid things of the same kind in fifty other 
palaces;. We visit Saris S6uci, too, not because 
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it is a pslaice, but beamse FraderidL the Qstttt 
lived in it , 

Th6 grounds are noit e&tei»lTe. In that part 
of them which lies immediatelj below Hie palace, 
and was the favourite resort of the motiardi^ all 
is ri^h, shady, and tranquil; you would bdievia 
yourself A thousand miles removed from the bufr* 
de of men. Even the French horns of tha Ja^ 
ger Guards, swelling from the barracks beldw^ 
instead of disturbing, only sweetened the repose 
of the scene. Those parts of the grounds, again^ 
which are thrown open indiscriminately to tht 
public are ikierely shady, sandy promenades, com* 
monly terminated by a small building,, either an 
European oriental or a modem antique. Fvede* 
rick could not give his subjects and visitors mvuk 
varied scenery, or many pictiiriesque glkapses ; 
but he gave them a profu«on of pillars and pe* 
diments. He seems to have been fcoidly tied to 
every thing which dontributed to his pleasures; 
and no great monarch's pleasures were ever more 
simple and iimocent. His generals, do not ap- 
pear to hove itood higher in his heart than his 
dogs. A number of tfie latter are buried in ihe 
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grotmds, aiKl iKOioured with tamb-slcaieR. Be- 
side hxin lies the horse which bore him iltifdcigii 
matiy a bard^feught field in the Seven Years' 
War." 

Though the foundation of a new oolte^oh of 
pictures has been laid in Berlin, the ptaper gal«> 
lei^ of PmssiA is in FotsdEun, and contains many 
admirable works. It was principally formed by 
Frederick, and mercilessly treated by thefrenclu 
If there was some aflfectatioii in Frederick, when 
he aaitered Dresden as a conqueror, craving per^ 
niission of the l^ctress to look at the pictiires, 
yet '&e feeling €£ reject which made him ap*^ 
pswrii' lliem as a w6nshi{^r, not as n robber, 
was {Princely. Napoleon came to P<Msdam as a 
emiqueror, took off hit hat wheii he entered what 
had been Frederick's apartm^it, and let loos^ 
his pll^mderers upon Frederick's (^ctures. Prus^ 
siim bayonets have brought them all back, but 
some of them mnch injured by French inipfove- 
ments* • 

The palm of the gallery is disputed lietween 
Da Viitci, Raphael, and Tltiiui. I^ere are se* 
'veral'pid^res by these iaftster^ but the three 
-whic^, contend for the prisbf are, of X)^ Vinci, 
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y^rtuomus^ iii the disguise of an old woman^ 
persuading Pomona to throw off her virgin coy* 
ness, and learn to love; of Rajf>hael, an Ecce 
Homo; of Titian, a sleeping Venus. In the 
first, Pomona is seated in an orchard, beneath a 
tree, whose fruit she has been gathering. Ver- 
tumnus, with a wrinkled, but not a vulgar yis<^ 
age, leaning on a staff, which he scarcely seems 
to require, bends towards her in an attitude of 
eager exhortation. . There is a certain play about 
the withered ieatures, which tells that he sees his 
oration is beginning to work. The bashful 
beauty hangs, her head ; a smile of mingled in* 
jcredulity and approbation, lights the under part 
of her beautiful countenance; her hands are 
busied about her fruits and flowers in a way 
which shows that her thoughts are occupied with 
.something else. Besides the excellence of the ihr 
dividual figures, the picture derives great effect 
from the contrast in which they are placed, 
blushing, blooming youth and simplicity .by the 
side of wrinkled and wily old age. The great 
merit of Raphael's Ecce Homo lies in its lofty 
ideal expression ; it is the highest possible degree 
of mental suilering, purified from everything 
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jueaa and vulgar, annoaticing not merely the 
agony of the soul, but likewise the fortitude and 
resi^iation with which it is borne.. Titian's 
slewing Venus, without a rag of drapery, re- 
dinesy on her right side, on a blue couch, the 
breast and head being somewhat elevated on. a 
white pUlow. The back is turned towards the 
spectator ; the left leg is •bent into the picture, 
thus presenting the prettiest sole of the prettiest 
foot that ever was painted. The arms are fold- 
ed. Under the head, and the countenance is half 
turned round. The softness and elegance of the 
whole figure, the symmetry of the proportions, 
and, above all^ the truth and delicacy of .the co-' 
louring, are things which cannot be described, 
and in which it excels both its competitors. In 
expression, again, it is necessarily far beneath 
them ; for, although enthusiasts have pretended 
to guess even what the slumbering beauty is 
dreaming about, all the soul which such a figure 
can possess is merely animal life. Frederick paid 
five thousand guineas for the Pomona, and three 
th<Nisand for the Ecce Homo. The superintend- 
ent of the gallery told me, that when the right- 
eous work of restitution was begun at Paris, the 
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Frettch wera^so intait on KUriaaig the Bowmmm^ 
that, for a vthSie^ tliey pretended it had. gone 
a-missiiig. The ackdowledgmei^ that diey^wM 
be guilty of the baii>aroiis negtigetaoa df allcfwalg 
such a pictafe to be lost) was not less duigraoeh 
fill dian die Ue itself. 

The waking Venus of Titiati is ins^id after her 
sleeping namesake. In die baek ground^ Aere 
cmce was a landscape, with two petsoiia^ seated 
waAtr a tree, and one of the two was a portmit 
^ lltian hhnself. In Paris, the pictiure ww 
demedf that is, the landscape disa{q)eared, and) 
though the figtti«s remwo, the porlmt is gcmei 
Titiffli^s Danae has returned entirely ruined; 
the pic^re is spoiled ; colonriagt eXpivssioB, aad 
perspective are aU destroyed. A smaQ Madmb- 
na, b^ Correggio, shows still nore v^carly hcnr 
little the original colouring oif an artist wa$ able 
to I'esist this process of cleaning ; for, when sub*- 
mkted to this reformation in Paris, a groupe of 
angels, in the u|^r right hand comer, which 
Correggio himself had efiaoed, appa»mily from 
feeling that they overloaded this part <>f the pie* 
ture, was brought to light. 

The walls gr<^n under Rubea& The Israeli*' 
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jtes» peradi^ff bjr ^ feiy.3ar{Miif»^m the wil* 
dsmesB^Ja a ponstftil {Hoture. TiMnigh. ootwiio 
«iuu(te or restrwocd in die 4igonimg expresgiGii 
which belonged to the scene «s> the represef^ti^ 
tkm of the same subject by, Hannibal Cairacci^ 
it has Bmch more force of gn>fq;M»g-aiid n^oloim- 
ing. The most pywerfiil figure is thatof a man 
eiGpiring under the influence of the poison ; a sm^ 
peitki, coiled round his body, is bitu^ into his 
^oat. The wretch is extended on the gromidv 
and never was the death straggle delineated widi 
more horrible truth. Every limb and featate is 
cramped and convulsed, and the natwralecMour 
is a&eadygiviqgwaytoadaz^liyidfaue. Auk^ 
their excellent groupe is an old woman^ vdui^ with 
an anxiety that threatens to render the exertion 
asdesS) strives to raise in her arms, a groim»iq» 
daught^5 that she may tuni her eyes to the 
healing serpent. 

Few pictures in Potsdam please more than 
some splendid qpecimena of the historical stjrle 
of Vandji^e. If not successful competitors with 
Rubens, they are jdangerous neighbours to him. 
Vandyice had 4rawn much firpm die best schocds 
^bm preceded him; %€!t he is any thing but a 
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mannerist or imitator ; his grouping and expres^ 
sion are entirely his own ; and the Dutch and 
German painters never required to cross the 
Alps to learn colouring. His St Matthew is 
the perfection of placid, dignified meditation. 
It may have been bad taste, but the simplicity 
of composition, the truth of expression, and the 
mild balancing of light and shade in his Isaac 
.blessing Jacob instead of Esau, drew me irre- 
sistibly from the gorgeous masses of Rubens by 
which it is surrounded. 

Though it was only May-day when I entered 
Berlin, the heat was more oppressive than that 
of Lombardy or Romagna during the dog-days. 
The thermometer does not absolutely stand so 
high ; but, from the action of the sun on the 
sandy soil which surrounds the Prussian capital, 
the heat has a sultry and vapqury quality, which 
renders Berlin a disagreeable residence in sum- 
mer. Many femilies fly to Dresden to seek less 
insalubrious dog-days, and the inhabitants of this 
raw northern climate enjoy the shade under the 
lime trees which adorn their principal street, as 
late in the evening as Italians on the verandas 
of Naples, or under the porticoes of Roma^a. 
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Even the street musicians generally come forth 
to their labours towards midnight; while, in the 
Linden, the citizens furnish a more pleasing se- 
renade, by hanging out nightingales from their 
windows or on the branches of the trees, where 
they sing all night long, <^ most musical, most 
melancholy/'. 

The entrance to Berlin from the west is by the 
Brandenburgh Gate, the most simple and majes- 
tic portal in Europe. It is an imitation of the 
Propylseum of Athens. Six lofty, fluted, Doric, 
pillars, on each side, support an ental;>lature, 
without any pediment; a gateway, not arched, 
passes between each couple of pillars. On the 
entablature stands the bronze figure of Victory, 
drawn in her chariot by four horses, and bearing 
the Prussian Eagle in triumph. It is a very 
spirited work, and was therefore sent to France, 
not more on account of its own merits, than to 
insult the Prussians. Their good swords have 
replaced the goddess on their Athenian portal, 
where she seems to guide her steeds, amid a hun- 
dred memorials of Frederick, towards the royal 
palace. Though the guard-houses which spring 
out from each extremity of the gate are in the 
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same general style, they look indq^nifieant^ anS 
somewhat encumber the imposing forms to which 
they are attached. Close by is the house of 
BKicher, this greatest military finroiiriie cif die 
Prussians since their great king» They sddom 
give him any other name than ^* !^arshal Foii^ 
ward," and love to place him and Gneisenau in 
the same relation to each other in which the 
Romans set Marc^ellus and Fabiiis. Betweoi 
diem, they nobly retrieved the ignominy cif 
Jena. 

From the portal yon enter at once the miost 
spleiidid street in Germany. It runs due east 
and west, fisr about three quarters of a nule^ 
Iromi the Brandenburgh Gate, which closes the 
p^spective at one ectremity, to the royal palace^ 
which terminates it at the other. It is di^ded, 
in fact, into five parallel walks, by douUe rows 
of lime trees and horse ckesnuts, and from the 
predominance of the former it has its name^ 
XMat denlAudm. The central alley, the most 
spacious and conVeniebt of all, is ap{nx^riated 
to pedestrians; the four others aire common to 
a)l tile world, but carriages ^^eiieraUy coflfliM) 
thcinuielves to the butermost on each side, ftirim* 
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od' \j^ the btfit raw of Uei)$ mid tbj^ bouses. 
Ifeny 4i£.llie builidui^ ^bich Hme tb^ sides ef 
diis mixtiMn^ of tewn and coimtiy^ them^ Dm- 
ambidoua ia p^iiit cif oroasimt^ mm ftiopte imd 
imposing^ fte aheide^ of courtly Md diplmnAlk 
pcwj^ flf iu» expensive Hotel, or a restaurateur 
deUbsote^ for his kitchen, 

Uilir deiift Mndm is the sceoe of att tb^ bustle 
oC Beriki, hut not the baatU of busiii^ss; if 
tiMtre he any of thai, It is ccmfined lo the old, or 
extern port of the city ; it is the bustie of idle 
pevs<lna awming and enjoying tiimaeb^ and 
of loyely womea seeMng admbriutipQi, Dumg 
^e grealar pajft of the day, eq^ecbdly on Sim<* 
daj^ it is filled with crowda of wl^U dtessed, com- 
fprteblelcKHc^gpeoplf^ stireamiag merrily along 
in bolh directid^s^ of, with an ic9 Qi ^m bands, 
lailg^ibg 4t the beat, on the benches which ^re 
i^aoged flJoiig beneath, the shade of d^e lime b«ies* 
Now md then» the king doi«ie4 lomging up the 
alley, attended, if attended at all, by ^ sio^^i*^ 
xeiifc ia a wry sober tty^i^» bis binds behind bi^ 
bftc&i aodbis^y^^s <^<w^p^y turned tow^^ds^e 
groiyid, w|oying tbe shade with ^ niucb {dain 
hMjr^f as. as the xmai^o^ of bi^ subjects* The 
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loungers rise from their benches as he passes; the 
gentlemen take off their hats ; the ladies make 
their best curtsey; the StroMenjungen^ a claJss 
for whom Frederick entertained greater respect 
than for an Austrian army, do all they can to 
make a bow. The king has a nod or a smile for 
every body, and passes on in the well-grounded 
assurance, that every one he sees would shed his 
blood for him to-morrow. Royalty, in Ger- 
many, from the Emperor of Austria down to the 
Prince of Nassau, is accustomed to appear among 
its subjects with much less of majesty and re- 
serve about it than is Qommon among ourselves. 
What a bustle would be created if our King 
should take a walk, some forenoon, from Carlton 
House to the Bank, accompanied by a solitary 
and panting beef-eater ! The Germans would 
find nothing remarkable in it; our political clubs 
would vote that the Bank was insolvent, and 
that his majesty had been attending a meeting 
of creditors. 

Except the Linden, and one or two portion? 
of the city to the north of the Linden, all on the 
west of the Spree, being abandoned to the fa- 
shionable world, is regular and dull. Thebuild- 
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ings ate (not, pnyerij apwikiflg^ iMMtonous ; 
for, though ibe -slxeetS'.inere laid, out, the houttss 
were not buik, on any xegular plan ; but there 
is no life in diese h>t^, straight, stone alleys, 
sonie of them a mile in length,, piercing the city 
from' one {^ to the other. It is perpetually 
the. same thing, with nothing either in the dead 
or living objects which can attract attention for 
an instant. Nothing in pedestrian exercise is so 
deplorable as walking the stilts in this part of 
Bevlin. You are in no danger, as you are in 
Paris and Vienna, of being ridden over ; foa* each 
side of ev«ry street, either somewhiat elerated 
above the centre, or sqrarated jErom it by a ken- 
nel, is set apart for the humble foot-walker; but 
these pretended paTements are merely the worst 
of all causeways, formed.of so many small, rough, 
shaip pieces, that walking, with the thennoihe- 
ter at 60% is exquisitely ptunfinl. The WUhebn- 
ftroBier full of palaoes, and inhafafited, at least 
in that part of it nearest the Linden, only by 
people of fiishiim, is the most intolerably paved 
street m the city. 

Sand is bad ; but, to >get off one of these tni^ 
Mrs pavUiaPo the desert of a «{uare, is a de- 
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liverance to which alone I can ascribe it, thai 
the squares of Berlm have been praised so much 
above their merits. Some of them are spacious 
in extent, and surrounded by handsome build- 
ings ; but the want of all ornament reduces them 
to mere vacant areas. They are generally only 
a dead surface of loose parched sand, without 
pavement, turf, or shrubbery, and the only deco- 
ration of which they can ever boast is a row; of 
stunted trees. WilhelmsplatZi the finest of them 
all, the abode only of princes and peers, plunges 
you at once ancle deep in sand. It is the legi- 
timate offspring of the road between Hanover 
and Brunswick; you may see royal coachmen 
urging their steeds across the one with as much 
anxiety as your own postillion encouraged his 
sorry nags along the other. 

The stagnating water is another source of dis- 
comfort, and is most troublesome precisely in 
the most fashionable parts of the city. Though 
the Spree traverses Berlin, dividing it into two 
nearly equal parts, the site, especially on the left 
bank, where the more modem and gaudy por- 
tion of the city stands, is so dead a flat in itself, 
and is so little elevatedabove the level of the river. 
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th)at, even* in the Wilhelmstrasse^ and on the 
Wilhelmsplatz, in front of magnificent palaces^ 
the watei* overflows the kennel, and spreads it- 
self back over the pavement, under a heat which 
produces corruption after a few hours' stagna- 
tion. 

Though the older and less fashionable part of 
the city, standing on the right bank of the Spree, 
has no such spacious and regular streets, nor, ex- 
cepting the palace, which is in its outskirts, ma- 
ny imposing edifices, it presents a more lively and 
industrious appearance. In no great capital is 
a Briton so struck with the absence of those 
splendid and seductive shops which fix the eye, 
and undo the purse, in London, Paris, or Vien- 
na. The Spree itself, which separates the two 
parts of the town, bears the only character which 
a small river can bear in so large a city, that of 
a broad, deep, muddy ditch. It has some dig- 
»nity only where it sweeps boldly round the huge 
pile of the palace. It is invaluable, however, to 
the inhabitants, both as a mean of cleanliness 
and a vehicle of commerce- To the eastward, 
♦ about fifty miles nearer its source, it communi- 
cates with the Oder by a canal, and thus brings 
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down to fieiiia the minerals of Upper Sile^ 
and the corn and manufactures of Middle and 
Lower Silesia. The crafty again^ which follow 
its stream to the westward^ are carried by it in- 
to the Havel, six miles ^om Berlin, under the 
fortifications of Spandau ; the Havel bears ihem 
into llie Slbe, and, on die Elbe, they descend to 
Hfunbiflfgh. The vessels which drowd th^ quay$ 
of Berlin are long, narrow, flat-bottomed, un- 
eotttb-looking things, but perfectly well suited 
for this sort of navigation. The minister of .a 
certsdq ncMthern <sourt threw alt the ship-wrights 
of Berlin into consternation, by making one df 
them build a pleasuiie-bo^t with a keel. When 
be used to go out in it oa the rrver, -carrying smi, 
the shores were lined w|th astonifihei^'Sjpeetatoirs. 
A royal prince w^s one day on board, and' bcr 
came so akirmed at the gentle heeling of the 
boat, under a moderate ^breeze, that he insisfed 
on being set on shore. 

Altogether, the Prussians, though possesMng 
no mean oKtent of sea-coast, ^equently display 
strange instances of geographical ignorance. A 
welUknown geograpbev of Berlin, having read 
%tt one of -our. navigators 4ad found an 4ce 



ofafitf kl it QtMisklerably tm^ adlidieM ludtiMfe 

thitQ thfes0 fifozen laafises visnaUy fr^^pioMly set. it 

d^wti iB hifi'book a» the lailitade of Istbdtd: A 

Beriu'new^paper^ in anaeeountctf tbedisooft^ 

i^ which were made diuriBg th^ first d£ our late 

vdyages to adoertaiA die existoice of li Noili^ 

W^t Pas8*g!8» ^ore to MelviUd Island tib& kriap 

tilde of GapCaia Flinden^' Mdiville himd on the 

coaa€ of New Holland, fdaeing il near the £qiia* 

tar* instead of near the Pole. TheMunder wai 

notified to the editor, wd the deist nwah^ ooor 

tained tda *^ Erraitimi in our last— For MeltiBe 

^ Island in such and su^' a hititade^ read Mel* 

i< Tiite Island in this other lutitad^ ^iMng the 

«« trad northern latkade^ ) wUA iif ion Ht &e oi»- 

^fiMded wUh MOcUk Akmd in AA kMad^ 

^(giving the blundered one;) a Bn^ was omit^ 

^* tedthit>tt^tkecard£SsnessoftbeconHpoaitcir.'' 

A much better pracsticai j(^ was jdayad off apt- 

oh their ^orance by the same ndmster who in^ 

aisted ob. having a boat with a keeL The linh 

^^rmd esLSi and' west; tticrdbx^ in the Iati>- 

tiid^ of Berlin, the houses on tbencnrth side of 

the alteel are in the sun, and ikose oi^ the south 

aide in the shade: The palate is W db test df 



the Linden. But the court-chamberlaiti, in is^ 
suing directions, for a funeral, took it into his 
head, from some indistinct notion, that southern 
climates are always warm climates, that the sun- 
ny side of the Linden must be the south side ; 
and, in his circular to the elevated persons who 
were to attend, he actually inverted the two sides 
of the street This northern minister, having 
no wish to attend the ceremony, and having a 
house on the north side of the Linden, took ad- 
vantage of the blunder, and went to the country. 
Next day, the sole topic of conversation in the 
circles of Berlin was, What can be the meaning 
of the absence of the — — minister ? His Excel- 
lency, who had foreseen this, immediately sent 
in a laughing, half-ofBcial sort of note, stating, 
that he had always^^ believed his house to be on 
" the north side of the Linden, and that, there- 
" fore, as the palace was to the east of him, 
" when he wished to go to it, he was in the hab- 
^* it of ordering his coachman, on issuing from 
" the gateway, to drive to the left. But, hav- 
>^ ing learned from the court circular, that his 
** house was on the south side of the street, and 
*^ that, therrfore, to get to the palace, he must 
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^ take an apposite direction from that which he 
*^ usually took, he had ordered his coachman, 
*' on this occasion, to turn to the right ; the con- 
^^ sequence of which was, that, after an hour's 
^^ driving, instead of finding himself at the pa- 
^^ lace, he found himself at the gates of Span- 
" dau.'* 

Between the Brandenburgh gate and the pa- 
»lace are crowded together nearly all the fine 
edifices of Berlin. The guard, the university, 
the arsenal, the opera-house, the new theatre; 
the palace, with its church, are all in the neigh- 
bourhood of each other. The palace has no- 
thing to recommend it but its huge size, and the 
: splendour of its furniture. Except the plain, 
simple apartment of Frederick himself, it is as 
tgorgeous as royalty could make it ; but, in ge- 
neral, to describe the inside of a palace, is no- 
thing better than to describe an upholsterer's 
,shop. It is not, however, the regular residence 
* of the present king ; he l^ves in a much more mo- 
dest looking house in the Linden. The arsenal, 
though it has neither porticoes nor pillars, is 
the finest building in Berlin; the extent and 
simplicity of its fronts are majestic, and its mili- 



uicy miphiK» and embl^ioaiicftl'gnHipeit diisplsy 

in t£e public avcbitectore ol Berlin, there is a 
tiresobe degree of uniformity,^ arising fr&m a too 
frequent repetition of t)ie siEtme forms and coni* 
binations ; It is easily seen that it has sprung upV 
in a great measure, in the lump, on one whole- 
sale plaiik The general style is an Ionic portico^ 
placed before' a very plain front Sometimes 
three out of tUe four sides are garnished with this 
appendage, but the pUIars never extend along 
the whole front, or are carried entirely round 
idhe biHlding* What may be called tie ground 
flboir, generally formed of rustic work, projects^ 
and on this ;s raised the portico. The effect is 
not s6 pleasing or imposing to the eye, as when 
the pillars clothe the whcde,, or nearly the who|^ 
front of the building ; aniJ, even if the stj^le pos- 
sessed mbrte merit than it really does, it looks 
like poverty of inventi<»^ to 'have so much of it, 
«tid dO little of mry thing eke. P^sdam; and 
Berlin' are full of it ; btit the unifoi:mity is^ xnore 
striking in the latter, from the proximity of the 
buildings. Tlius^ on t&e Phwe des Ckns iArmUy 
stand the opera-house, the theatre, ttid two gor-* 
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g)eni^ e}un;dtt%sdl itt the same tuihikilk; tbe tmtf 
vei3»fy, too^ is nearly liie same dilbg. 

The new theatre was to eclipse all A6 other 
productions of Prussian architectiilral taste, and 
tower aboye the less gaudy> but much more ma- 
jestic. opefa4toiiu5e of Frederick. The Ionic por«- 
tico kself is a beautiful object ; but. it is difficult 
to conceive how the same architect who reared 
ity^ could baye crowded into the body of theedi*- 
fice almost every fault which such a Bitildiag can 
posaess^ did we not know, that it is much easier 
to fbOow known rules and fixed propdrtiona ia 
rusing pillars, Aan to combine a graceful and 
dignified whole* Above all; the ^uck;f thought 
of carrying up the main bo<fy of the buildiiqr so 
fyt above the pediment of the portico, and'ttr^^ 
mihatmgit, at the ^me tune, with a'pedim^ 
4Qf its ovm, has deirtroyed all grace and synuse*- 
try, and ofiends the eye mortaUy. Modern fut^ 
titnra^nce in windows ofbn stands in the way 
lof axchiiectural beanty; but in what edifice can 
it interfere less than in a thedbi^? Yet this 
building is so slit in every directtoh by narrow, 
insignifica]^ windows,, that the American was 
quite juiStifiablei who exclaimed^ on first seeing 
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it» *^ What a hage hot-house the king has got P' 
Neither the king nor his subjects are satisfied 
inth this monument of native genius ; but there 
it stands, and the money has been spent. 

The dramatic troop is much less defective 
than the building in which they perform. Whik 
Ifiland, the Garrick of Germany, was manager, 
the Berlin theatre had no rival except that of Wei- 
mar. In some departments of comedy, it is now 
Hiferior to Vienna, and, in tragedy, is at least not 
superior. Madame Stich of Berlin counterba* 
lances Madame Schroder and Madame Lowe of 
Vienna. She is not so overpowering as the for- 
mer of these ladies in the expression of strong 
passion — she could not play Lady Macbeth so 
well^ neither does she possess the same melting 
power of tenderness that distinguishes the lat- 
ter ; but she has a truer conception of character, 
though her acting sometimes falls short of her 
idea, and a more chaste and sustained style of 
(representation than either of them. She is the 
only actress whom I ever saw give any thing like 
a good performance of Schiller's Maid of Or- 
leans. Joanna is the touchstone of German ac- 
tresses ; they perpetually convert her into an or- 
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dinaiy) ranting, declamatory heroine, just the 
reverse of the poet's Joanna, and fail to hit that 
deepi solemn, supernatural feeling, which separ- 
ates her from ordinary tragic personages. 

Operas are got up, in Berlin, with an extra- 
vagant expenditure on pomp of decoration and 
splendour of costume. But the taste of the pub* 
lie is <not pure ; they have not that natural feel- 
ing of the eloquence of ^^ sweet sounds'' which 
distinguishes the Italian and Bohemian, and they 
have not passed through that training under the 
bands <^ great masters which has formed the ac- 
curate, though somewhat artificial taste, of Dres- 
den and Vienna. Their opera is under the di- 
rection of Spontini, whose operas are, in general, 
as much for the eye as for the ear. The whole 
city was on tiptoe expectation for the producti<m 
of his regenerated Olympia, which had formerly 
failed in some other capitals. Twenty-five thou^ 
sand rix-dollars (nearly L. 4000) had been ex- 
pended on {he decorations ; five hundred pounds 
of the sum had been laid out in creating an ele- 
phant, destined to make a principal figure in the 
performance. Though some left the house, im- 
able tp endure the inoessajut thundering of the 
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otchestra, and Professpor W— ** dedar^ it to 
be just ad pleasant as dkiing en Ca^biie pejffper^ 
the ^reat body of the audience seeiped to b^ yet-^ 
fectly $at;isfied at; having their ears so stunned^ 
nnd their eyes so dazzled. . The appeonnea of 
the elephant, moved along by a little boy in- eikeb 
leg, was hailed with a shout which might have 
wakened Frederick in frowns from his grave al 
Potsdam, at the corrupted taste „of his descend^ 
ants. 

Every week, two or three concerts are given, 
under the* royal authority, ih the music hall df 
the new theatre, an apartment of such fiiir prov 
portions^ with so much elegance, yet chasteneas 
and simplicity iif its decorations, that it would 
leave the eye nothing to desire, were it not for 
the Ymseemly p^^n holes which, under jdie 
name of boxes for the royal family, disfigure 
one side of the room, and break the vnity of the 
whdie. Every entertainment of this sort con« 
shts partly in a mixture of eloestion^and instra-> 
mental music, which is of very questioDabk me* 
rit, and almost peculiar to Germany. A favour* 
ite battady fov instame^ of Sdiiller^ Biia^ger, jot 
Cfiithe^ is delivered by a recitev^ just aaaoydlier 
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elocmtioiitBt woidd read it ; but it is aeeompaniedt 
eitber kim contiiiued stridti, or coily bjr &t$ and 
storlSyiiS' tbe composer thinks proper, by iastni- 
BQumtri music, which is, or pretends to be, cha- 
raeterktic of the sentiment that pervades the 
paitifiilnr yeraes, or representative of what tbey 
liHifipen to describe. For example, were the ek>- 
ditionist reading Chevy Chace, at tibe very out- 
sety <^ 6cd prosper long our nobk kin^" his 
▼dice wonld probably be drowned m the jubilee 
c£ the ondiestray and would forthwith be heard 
agam, as the instruments sofliy bewailed that — 

A woeful hunting once there did 
In Chevjr Chace befall; 

unless! the French horn were Biade to render him 
inau«Kbk, Sat the purpose of suggesting woqd* 
hind associaticms, and the idea of a ^' huntiiig/' 
Among other things, I hemrd Schilkar^s G^mg 
naeh dem Eisenkamrner^ a beautiful ballad, out 
c( which Holbein has manufactured a very poor, 
piK>s]ng, tiresome drama, recited in tUs way, and 
the efl^ct was not fitted to make ;One partial to 
this mode of marrying musi€ to iimnortal verse. 
The whole system forgets th^ i^dfic differ^ice 
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between reading and singing. The reader stands 
in quite a different relation to a musical accom-^ 
paniment from the opera singer. Though read« 
ers speak of musical, melodious, or harmonious 
elocution, reading is not singing, , in any acou«> 
rate sense of the words. In any given song^ 
there is only one way of reading it well ; but 
more than one melody may be composed for it^ 
all equally good. A union of ordinary elocu- 
tion with instrumental music does not seem to be 
less incongruous or confused than if one person 
were to recite a ballad while another simulta- 
neously sung it. 

The great men of Prussia have been princi* 
pally kings and warriors, and she cannot be ac- 
cused of what is the disgrace of Austria, public 
ingratitude to their memories. If Frederick 
laughed at German poets, he entertained a pro- 
found respect for German soldiers; his grati- 
tude, and the public spirit roused by the events 
of late years, have called forth the long line of 
Prussian heroes, in marble or in bronze, on 
the streets, squares, and bridges of Berlin. A 
spirited, though somewhat clumsy equestrian 
statue of the great Elector, adonis the principal 
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l^dge across the Spree ; Prince Henry of PrucK 
sia defisnds the shady garden which borders the 
river below the bridges ; the Prince of Anhalt- 
Dessau displays his old-fashioned uniform in 
front of the palace ; the Wilhelmsplatz bears the 
great worthies of the Seven Years' War, Ziethen, 
Keith, Seidlitz, Schwerin, and Winterfeld, and 
the last moments of three of them who fell in 
battle are preserved, in the church of the garri- 
son, in glaring and Uteral pictures. Blucher, 
Billow, and Gneisenau, the heroes of a war no 
less honourable to the national feeling and de- 
votedness of Prussia, than that which Frederick 
waged against the half of Europe, will, by this 
time, have been publicly added to their, worthy 
predecessors. I saw the two latter, scarcely fi- 
iMshed, in Ranch's workshop; they are both ex- 
cellent statues — perhaps ^ little* too true, but 
simple and dignified, and free from all frippery 
and trifling. Ranch has improved on his pre- 
decessors in the drapery of his figures more than 
-in any thing else. The fidelity with which the 
-heroes of the Seven Years' War are wrapt up 
in a uniform, with all its multifarious tr^ipings, 
Jeaves the sculptor room for no other merit in 
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his Ar^tpery than diat of represeoting mtrectly 
ia narbk what ah'eadj existed in dbth aod gold 
lace. Tlie beat statue in BerUn is tiie portrait 
statMa of the late Queen of Prussia, cm her tomb 
in the gardens of Cbarlottenburg ; it entires 
RMch to milk aaoong die first sculptora of Ger* 
many. 

The Prussian artists did not long retain the 
ancient modeb. ivhich Frederick procured for 
thein by purchatdhg the collection of Cardinal 
Polignac. ' When^ in tihe Seven Years' ^ar, the 
united hosts of Russia, Austria, and Saxony, 
ventured to march to Berlin, while the king was 
facing other encanies in another province, the 
£iaxons, who took possessic»i of Cbarlottenburg^ 
in revenge fpr the bombardment of Dresden, a 
measure aitqgeth^i; in the ordinary course of 
war, broke the statues in pieces, and continued 
fKMmding the very limbs into powder, till the 
terrific intelUgence, that. Frederick, with his lit- 
tle army,, was in ftdl march from Silesia, left 
Austrians, Russians^ .and Saxons, no other ob-. 
ject of emulation except who should most readi^ 
ly get out of his way. This was but a bad re- 
turn for the reverence with which Frederick had 



treated the gallery of Diresden; When he siiw 
tbe tiaorbftiity with which diey hsd destroyed his 
stattie&i fae'dendied' his fist^ and stiyoaped the 
ground in indignation; ^ The momters! iKit 
^* h^or could they know tUe yalue of sadi t&higs 1 
^^ we must forgive them;'^ and he diqalayed hit; 
forgiveness by forthwith plunderiag and burn* 
ing Hkibertsburg, the most splendid of the coun- 
try residences of the Elector of Saxony. 

O^B. sandy liillock) about haff a mile beyond 
the Wails, stands the Volks^tknkmal^ot MoniUf* 
mesit of the People. It was erected by the'pre- 
$^^ king, and, with miicli ponip^ dedicateid by 
him to his people, to commemorate their exer- 
tions in the triumphant campaigns whidi*ter* 
minated t3ie war. It is a lofty Gothic taber- 
nacle, or Va^r a concretion of such tabernacles, 
pierced with hM^bes, and bristled with pinnacles. 
Four of them are set i^ainst each other, and as 
they are square, each presents three sides. In 
the twelve sides thus formed are as many nich- 
es ; each niche is appropriated to a battle, and 
contains a statue intended to be emblematical 
of the combat, or representing soine persim who 
dislmguished himself in it. 1^ complement 
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of statues has not yet been made up. That in the 
niche set apart for Grossbeeren represents a Prus* 
sian Lcmdu>€hrmaTtnj or militia-man, because the 
day was won by the good conduct of the militia; 
the countenance struck me as being a portrait of 
the Prince Royal. The niche of the Katzbach is 
filled with Blucher ; and that of Leipzig, a better 
known battle, with a less known warrior. Prince 
Henry of Prussia. The statues were modelled 
partly by Ranch, partly by Tieck, and the art- 
ists have done all that could be expected under 
so discouraging a similarity of subject. The 
want of simplicity and dignity, the multiplicity 
and littleness of parts, are the great objections 
to th^ whole ; it has too much of the toyshop, 
especially as, in the desolate sands which surround 
it, there is nothing to accord witfi the Gothic 
plaything. Why was this popular monument, 
erected by a king, and dedicated to a nation, to 
preserve the daily memory of such men and such 
deeds, thrown outside of the walls, into so dreary 
a wilderness, which nobody would ever think of 
traversing, except to see the monument itself? 
When a Roman emperor wished to record his 
military exploits in the eyes of the people, he 
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built his triumphal arch in the neighbourhood 
of the Forum, or raised his sculptured pillar in 
a public square. 

The monument, with its tabernacles and sta« 
tues, consists entirely of cast-iron, in the manu- 
facture of which the Prussians have arrived at 
great perfection. The iron is principally obtain- 
ed from the mines of Tarnowitz, in Upper Si- 
lesia ; and the expense of transporting it is great- 
ly lessened by a canal which, leaving the Oder 
immediately above Frankfort, connects that river 
wiUi the Spree, coming down from the Lausita; 
towards Berlin. The foundeiy itself is in Ber- 
lin, and supplies cast-iron monuments to all Ger- 
many. They even make, in relief copies of cele- 
brated pictures : I saw the Last Supper of Da 
Vinci cast in a space of about six inches by four, 
with a neatness and precision which could not 
have been expected from such materials, and on 
so small a scale. Larger busts are excellently 
well done ; the favourite ones are diose of the 
late Queen and Bliicher, for every Prussian will 
sacrifice a great deal to possess a memorial of 
either the one or the other* During the war, 
4he church beUs of a great number of . villages 
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were mdiUd-cbwaf itito daiAQiii; MHt tfaekinj^ i^ 
nbnF inefttng^ dcrwn iMit cannon tc^ ^ve tbe 
churches cast iron bells. The diflSerenoCjih point 
of expense/ is enormonisy and they sttiiiid jiist as 
upeli as Hiostbfauar own dmimliy bells. Thedarei:^ 
tor seemed to dntertam little doubt^ tkaly ur a few 
yeatSf the Ptussiana iroiildleiAYe'all Europe, ex«> 
cept onrselves, fiir behind them in dfnamenial 
itxmrwork. He hod been sent ov^ to examine 
ail the great' iron eatablislkments of Efagiand knd 
^SbodiuQ^; »id, hailpai^ over an Enj^ishi gobte^ 
of hammeifed iron^ which he pnmoimced to be 
txriMitiible,' and allowed tould not ^bb made id 
Prti^sia, he tspckR of die petfiection whkb he jbe- 
lierttd m to hare attained in a straii of endtu- 
4iiastieesdogjr altogether professioBaL It \hi£ ho- 
nest ^ and this willingness to leara ilfe the firaft 
thing to pcoduee the capacity of ttindnng. A 
Frenchaian would have found oo^ either diat 
we knew nothing abbot the matter, or diat all 
we did know wbid^ was vnaik kaetmng had been 
()eif ived froin bid €owttymesiL The dbistbr» of 
the Berlin fimndery eren' ventured to ilHike a 
««ieiam-engkie, JEor th(l |^rpdise^P l^w&g" tltd^ 
bettows. Though they siicceeded ia'eetastract^ 
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kig one -^ioh woi^ks, it oofi^ them, they say^ 
more mxvae^ thaa-ilT they hod ordered it from 
tliis coualary. ^t ^ey vpete much more sue- 
^eBfilid than ^e directors of the iron mines at 
IWnowitz, ^h0^ iiaving got an engine from 
Ea^and, could not put it together so ^s to 
miike.it WBiik. It refused to make a single stroke, 
tHl a workman 'wss brought ^tit to correct their 
blunders* . It is said that tlvey displayed a rfH 
ther ferdble^desire to retain the Birmingham 
wanderer, and that he, at last, made his escape 
only by steatth. 

At first it might excite wonder why so $andy 
and dreary a soil should have been, selected for 
the capital of Prussia,, in pr^etence to the more 
pteasing and fertiletaidcs of the Havel; but it is 
ferttinate tJiat it is so ; forthe neighbourhood of 
ia capitflA of nearly 300,000 inhabitants, by creat- 
ing a tinmsMid wants, and recompensmg the in* 
dustry which supplied them, has peopled and 
cultiS»ted a district which might otherwise hftve 
remained nearly useless to the monarchy. Nei- 
thcr^labour nor tnoney has be^ni spared to con- 
v»^ these parched levels even into -something 
which apes park and forest, by planting trees^ 
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and making straight walks among them. The 
citizens of Berlin believe that nothing of this 
sort can be finer then their Thiergarten, an ex- 
tensive plantation, in which there are too many 
firs. It commences outside of the Branden- 
burgh Gate ; here there are no suburbs ; from 
between the Doric columns of the portal, you 
at once enter the wood, where carriages and pe- 
destrians toil along in the same deep sand, for 
the walks are not even gravelled. A line of 
small but handsome villas, in which the higher 
class of citizens seek refuge in summer, from the 
sultry heat of the city, stretches along its south- 
ern boundary ; on the north it is bounded by the 
Spree, and the portion of it in the neighbour* 
hood of the river is the Vauxhall of Berlin. 
The bank is lined with coffee-houses; rustic 
benches and tables are fixed beneath the shade 
of umbrageous limes and elms ; beer, coffee, and 
tobacco, are the sources of enjoyment; crowds 
of pipes, ready tp be stopped, are piled up like 
stands of arms. Numerous itinerant venders 
wander from room to room, and tree to tree, dis- 
playing seductive layers of segars, from the ge- 
nuine Havannah, down to the homely Hanove- 
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rian or Bavarian. As evening comes on, and 
the boats return up the river, with the parties 
whioh have been enjoying Charlottenburg, if the 
weather does not drive the happy crowd with- 
in doors, numerous lamps are hung up among 
the trees. The clouds of smoke aid the dimness 
of twilight, and both united render the shady re- 
cesses of the wood fit scenes of intrigue and as- 
signation. 

The same general character belongs to the 
grounds of Charlottenburg, a royal residence, 
about two miles from the city, the palace in 
which Frederick deposited his treasures of sculp- 
ture, and, from associations still more interest- 
ing, the favourite residence of the present king. 
The palace has no other merit than its size. 
'The grounds are better laid out than the Thier- 
garten, and are the great resort of the Sunday 
strollers from Berlin. The adjacent village con- 
sists almost entirely of cofiPee-houses ; and there 
is a small theatre, to which a detachment from 
the city troop is marched up on Sunday evening. 
Advantage has been very skilfully taken of the 
fipree, which bounds the grounds, to introduce 
various pieced of water, and call forth a more re- 
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ireshmg v^dure (Jun » found inlhe 
ten. Bejond the river, tke ooualiyds jnnir^ 
open, yet it is nore pleasant dtan tbe fionitf ^ A* 
leys, and stiffly marshalled trees of the grmiMifc 
th^Bselv^es ; it is monotonous, to be ficoite, bmst 
IS fresh and green. Though mn inhabitett 4it 
the DMMre favoured countries of thenordi, tosi^ 
nothing of .^e south, would not perhaps give -a 
second look to the view, it is perfectly nattnyl 
that a young IradesmMi of Berlin -should belieye 
tihiat he is rebelling among the richest beaoliea 
ef naturei when^ on a Sunday evening,, he fltrofla 
with his k>^^ through the shades of Cfaarlottcn^ 
burg, and treats her to the pitof its^Iittlertfaeadie. 
In a retired corner of the grounds, whtire nd 
sound can penetrate fipom due wAld wilhpvt tb 
disturb the repose to which the spotisiOHneenil* 
ed^ a small Doric temple is seendiffUng b^ttth 
the melancholy shade of cyppesBesstid 9fee|iBlg 
willows. It is the tomb and monument of die 
late Queen of Prussia, the fairest ^and mnbBmi^ 
able, the most interesting andtnost unfoftunste * 
princess of her day. The pkce is so well chon^ 
and all its acecmipaniinents are so 4iittdk iaim|£- 
son wiMi the sacred putpose tb t^iohit ^msdMen 



ippiied, thftt even tbe ignorant stranger feek he 
18 approactdng a scene of tender and melan- 
choly recollections. In tiie interior of the tern- 
pie, the walls are coyered, to a certain height, 
with marble, and the rest is painted in imitation 
of marble. ' Excepting this, land two magnificent 
candelabras, formed after antique models, there 
is no effi>rt at splendour of decoration. The 
body lies in a vault beneath ; the back part of 
the floor- of the temple, which corresponds to the 
ceiling of the vault, is elevated above the ante-^ 
rior part; and on this elevation is a full length 
statue of Louisa, reclining on a sarcophagus. 
It is a work of Rauch. It is a portrait statue, 
and. the- likeness is allowed, to be perfect ; the 
king insisted it should be Louisa ; he would not 
sacrifice a single feature to what the artist might 
perhaps have reckoned a pardonable embellish- 
ment; but Louisa's was a face and a form which 
few artists could have successfully embellished. 
The expression is not that of dull, cold dealh^ 
but of undisturbed repose. The hands are mo- 
destly folded on the breast^ the attitude is easy, 
graceful, and natural; but the pjaptial crossing 
of the legs, and the peipendicular erection df 
VOL. u. c 
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both tM9 ^iUeh start up vtoder the ahMA^iik 
noarly a tgtany iW fom^ give aome aliffiieaa:aiidl 
haxishiiesttta the kmer MtremiQr rf tibe %HBaw 
Tha aitist had no appmtumty of diajdagrin^aair 
toioy^. in which da nuutjr find the pexfaotion oiF 
9calpt^ire. Qoly the GOUBteaaaoi^ and ftM: oS 
the Qeeh aie bare:; the i^esl of the %iisar is 
shrouded in an ample^ and exftrendj well** 
wrought dnf^ery. Aadiamluil^gemento£daapBBjp 
is the foefc on which modem Gennnn 8(adpioan» 
and* in &ct^ mediocre sculptoESiof alituiieaj.and 
of aU coumries^ most: frequmtlf apUt» eitbeir 
bundling it up in heavy ciimbevsome mas8a%: or 
frittering it down into nmnerons amall paraHel 
gioovesi Ranch may be the prouder of haing 
here g^yea his countryman, a very good csaoqiile 
how U ought to be done. The great chaitt! of 
the statue is, the dscent^ 4mple, tranquil air 
whidi pervade the whole fignre; thcare lano 
tin^ 6[ that unfortunate slt'i^ring^ after ^M 
whic^ dis%ures so many monumentid pilesi I 
observed no insciipticmy no pompons catakgne 
of her titles, no paraduig eulogy of her vuAbes;; 
the Russian eagle alone, 4t tbe foot of tbaiua^ 
copbfijgtt^ announces Uiat she hdbnged iatha 



lKnl»e^of Hdteftizolfeni, Md th& #itli€Md giMr- 
k«d» iidfuih ttM huig J^offt hf»^ wete the flnt 
oflMn^ of hdr ehiMreii dt the grate of d^ii^ ia<^ 
thtor. Hie kii^ utill spends* ntaaiy ^ hh b^mrs 
itmiikiselicaty tomb^ wMcU, hcym^vei') bi^aithes 
nodaigeirf^ deedi, ex^pt itg re^oee^ The key of 
the Taidt in whMi the body k^ deposited b A- 
wn^ mhiBCOiim pcMKed^ion ; and^ attnuaUyj on the 
flBniverssry of her death, he galherr hki children 
romd Um at her grave, and a- rehgiMd service 
ifl«p«rfianned by the side of her eoffiii» 
. The metnory of Louisa^ may safely disvegtti^ 
the ibid oahnnies'of French babbterii, \^^Hed 
and inyentad to gratify thefar ttooMiitf mssiikr ; 
if die chaiBctiar of an^ofiian und a queen kt^be 
galhetedr frotir her httsdbatMl, her childien^ and' 
her attfajeots, i&xr of her raider will fill a more 
hondunbk. jdaoe;. Sbe-aaid hergelf^' shortly be^ 
£Mee her deaths ^* Po^ieiPity will not set<dow» my 
<* name' aiBoiig those- of celebrated women j bnt 
<* ndioever knows the calahiittes of tiiese times^ 
^« will my ofwBr she an£B»red mnch^ and she sttf- 
<^ £ne&wiUi^conitancy. May he be abb to ildd, 
^ she gave birth to children who deserve bettier 
^* days, who struggled to bring them round, and 
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<< at length succeeded.'* Sh^ was not distin* 
gubbed for talent, but she was loved and rever-^ 
ed for her virtues ; she bad all the qualifications 
of an amiable woman, of a queen she had only 
the feelings. Every Prussian regarded her, and 
still speaks of her with a love approaching to 
adoration. It was not merely her beauty or fe« 
male graces, richly as she was endowed with 
them, that captivated her husband's people ; it 
wad her pure, mild, simple, and afiectionate cha- 
racter. They had sighed beneath the extrava- 
gant government of mistresses and favourites, 
which disgraced the closing years of the reign 
of the preceding monarch ; and they turned with 
fondness to the novel spectacle of domestic hap- 
piness and propriety which adorned the throne 
of Prussia, when his present majesty mounted it, 
with the &irest princess of Europe by his side, ' 
and both surrounded by a family, in which alone' 
they continued to seek their pure pleasures and' 
simple amusements. Courtly extravagance and' 
dissoluteness were banished, for empty pomp and' 
noisy gaiety did not suit their domestic attach-' 
ments; while they supported the dignity of the' 
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erowiv they never made' themselves the slaves of 
court etiquette. 

From the moment that Prussia awoke, too 
late^ on the brink of the precipice to which an 
iinstable and short-sighted policy had conducted 
her, the life of this young and beautiful woman 
was uninterrupted bodily decay, the e£Pect of 
mental su£Pering. Her hopes had been high, 
that the exertions of 1806 might still save the 
monarchy; she accompanied the king to the 
army, but retired to a place of safety immediate- 
ly before the battle of Jena. She and the king 
parted in tears, and never met again in happi- 
ness; the battle was lost, and Prussia was virtu- 
ally effiiced from the number of the nations. She 
came down to Tilsit, during the negotiations 
that followed, much, it is said, against her own 
inclination, but in the view that her presence 
m^ht be useful in softening the conqueror, who 
had declared that, in ten years, his own dynasty 
would be the oldest in Europe. It would pro- 
bably be going too far to follow, to its whole ex- 
tent, the enthusiastic execration which the Prus- 
sians bestow on Bonaparte for the unfeeling in- 
solence with which they assert him to have treats 
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f4 tlHdir idolized q»een ; tmt it w«9 iua nvmmiiy 
exploit, to strive to hurt the feeliiig9 q(m> vomtQ. 
•^ The pbj^ct rf my journey," ^ftid the qtw^ to 
Wii;!, on his first yifiit «ft«r her nrwul, ♦< j»Uo 
" prevail on your roiyesty to grant Pru«nii im 
^« boaonrablQ {tefce/' — " How," ansirered Nir 
pokon, in ^ tone of sovereign. ooDtonp^, ^ hov 
** could you Uiink of going to war with me ^''-^ 
^^ It iras allowable," replied the queen, ^* tlittt 
<^ the fame of Frederick should lead us to oveiv 
" rate our str^gtb, if we haire overrated it/* 
Napoleon always acted towards Prussif^ with the 
vir^iji^ice of a personal enemy^ ratker Aas with 
the pr^idence of an ambitious conqueror; bathe 
19 Alleged to have hated the queen stOLiiiore hitr 
tt^rly than the king^ whom he affected to despise* 
He believed it was her influence^ and that of 
Hardenberg, thAt had bfon^t Prussia into the 
fidd ; and he knew tbe queen's hisuperable enmi^ 
ty to him, joined to the love which her subjects 
lavished cm her, to be a principal source ^rf* the 
hatred that burned against him in every comer 
of the kingdom. While Berlin remained in his 
possession, tongues and pens were ordered to rt^ 
dicule and vilify the queep ; nor did the emperor 
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Jhimaelf nlw^tys blvph «( rekting tbe lyii^ cufam^ 
al9» iivvaited to pifsaae hiixiii A 4isf iwgniahcd l^- 
teriury cbamcter had the boldiiess to fugr in the 
y^ pfeflence^^iiamber of N^paboD, ^ If his inaiip 
'fjdstgr wishes to be thought an emperor, he 
<< must first learn to be more of a ksdght; byen* 
*' ooaragiog these fou} slanders against an ab- 
<< s»t and imfortunate W09ian> he only nakeait 
<< doiibt^ whether he be even a man,'' 

From this moment, the queen Tisibly -sunk; 
her Ugh spirit conld not brook the down&U of 
ber house, and her keen feelings only preyed the 
, AOfe mpidly on her l|5alth from ithe effort with 
whidi she concealed them ; the nnassiiming pieQr 
and natural d^nity of hejr character allowed nei- 
ther repining nor complaint. She lived juat long 
«nou|^ to witness tht utter degradation of the 
lOfHuachjf and to exhort ber sons to remember 
that they had but one duty to perform, to avenge 
its wrongs, and reprieve its disgraces,— *imd they 
hare 4one it ^< My sons," said she to them 
when she fdt, whatall were y^ unwilling to b^ 
Ikfve, that the seal of death was upon her, *^wberl 
** yc»r m(^er is gon^ you will weep oyer her 
<< memory, as she hersdf now weeps m(^ the 
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<< memory of our Prussia. But you must act 
^'Free your people from the degntdatioii in 
**' which they lie; show yourselves worthy to te 
^< descendants of Frederick. God bless you, 
<< my dear boys!' this is my legacy, sare your 
" country, or die like men." 
' This salvation was in reserve for Prussia, and 
the memory of the queen had no small share in 
producing that burst of national devotedness by 
which it was^ wrought out. While sinking be- 
neath the -heart-breaking pressure of the pre- 
sent, she never desponded concerning the fu- 
ture; a firm belief that the debasing yoke could 
not endure, clung to her to the last, and h<Mr 
letters, especially those to her father, e:spress 
it repeatedly. In one she says, " The power of 
^< France cannot stand, for it is founded only on 
'<f What is bad in man, his vanily and selfishness." 
Her firm assurance was shared by the whole na- 
tion; after her death, they still looked forward 
with confidence to the fulfilment of her ihopes. 
It seemed as if the superstition which Tacitus has 
recorded of the ancient Germans had revived 
among their posterity, and the spirit of a wocfum 
' was held to possess prophetic power; When the 
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hour of fulfilment did come, Louisa was a sort of 
watch-word to die amiiDg Prussians ; not one of 
them ever forgave the insults or forgot the mis- 
Jbrtunes of his queen. Even amid the triumphs 
and exultation of the contest which hurled 
' France beyond the Rhine, and her unquiet des- 
pot from his throne, accents of regret were ever 
•and anon bursting forth, ^< She has not lived to 
** see it;'* and long after she was gone, the fe- 
males of Berlin were wont, on the monthly re- 
turn (f£ the day of her death, to repair, in affec- 
tionate pilgrimage, to her tomb at Charlotten- 
burg, and deck her grave with fresh flowers. 

The king recovered his honour and his king- 
dom, but has never regained his cheerfulness 
and happiness, since Ke saw his queen expire, 
pressing to her bosom the last letter he had 
written to hen Every body knows his despair- 
ing exclamation to his father-in-law : " Had she 
"belonged to any other, she would have lived ; 
■^ but because she belonged to me, she must die." 
It is not easy to conceive a monarch borne down 
by more accumulated suffering than what was 
laid on this unhappy prince. Stripped of the 
better part of his territories, and holding the rest 
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by a severe^ and yet uBcertain peace; te:iq^o0^ 
at every moment, to the anroganct of a poHlieaf ' 
supexKHT, who acted towards him, at tlie Monc 
time, with the venom and coanieness of a pert- 
sonal enemy ; knomng that hia subjects were im^ 
poverished by an unsuccessfiil war, and yet com- 
pelled to increase their burdens to meet liie de^ 
mands of the conqueror ; depressed by the hu«>- 
miliating reflection, that, under him, the glwiea 
of his race had passed away, and that, instead of 
the powerful mcmarchy and dreaded army which 
he had received from the genius of his predeces* 
sors, he had nothing to transmit to, his sons but 
a ruined kingdom, and the history of his defeats ; 
struck, at the same time, with the heaviest of dil 
domestic blows, in the loss of her to whom his 
heart was more fondly and firmly rivetted than 
to his crown ;-^so &r is it from being wonderfiil 
that the character of Frederick William has he»> 
come serious and retired, that these very quali^ 
ties are virtues. The heart which readily for- 
gets all that it suffiex^ in days of adt^rsity giv^ 
no good promise -of steadiness or modentfien mi 
xaor^ proqperais fortunes. 

}n the presence and fimn of the Prussian mo* 
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jQttM) titers i$ AQtlMiig ewmmdmg, iiplhii»g thai; 
mgU he t^m^lmgl^p His f«ttim$ w^ not 
v«i^F5 ])ul;ib€^ftppraKdbi the imin^nings Ib^y 
do ii9t £^g9$^t.iiiiWUityi b»t they $peak mmt 
t%k mf^vity. He stmd^ ia«cb higher with the 
snii^i^i^ m the.9e9re <^ he^ thm of r^iasd 
Fr^qm^w he»ppeiir$aiQMgtb»»«it]aia0ie 
iit# feUow-'dti^D, thm in the pomp of tonrors 
^4e«i¥»tic roy«hy. A review.^ the anJy piece 
iif legripervde in wbieh be smB^to find myeh 
ex^jment Sioce the 4»y3 of Frederick» the 
iniUtArv mmuBiivrefi* in Mfiniir Mid ftw^mnPt ha^ 
aIw^i]^ jAttroisted innieb .uttention gnd admimtiM 
in th^ north of G^nnmy ; bnt^ ^X(^t the impo«^ 
ing iff$0^h oigtesA manpes of wdl4ia&p]med 
soldiers, in splendid nni^rmf^ tP a mere dvillen 
who.does not undfsrslmd lhe.ooix)tHoii,tion«» por 
cmM^^ ibe Je^ding ide» wbiich duset^ the im? 
jMu^ iQO¥e»ient$, the bustle^ wd riding> end 
^utipg^ i$ se^j^y xvme animfitpng thantbM 
^ i^ fox bixnt J^etm^een fii^ew ond twwty 
thftii^ s iffld npK^ wi^re ^d to h^ in the Md; |;b« 
WiQ^eayr^, WtliliK the mov^pdmitfi 9f a regiil^ 
^^•iniN^fft'f ^^^^ e9cec»tf^ in m. jopen tiwt lOf 
ms^M th« w^w«rd irf the gflpiin), tuitd e»* 
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tended over s space of ten or twelve milesi Dib-- 
ing die four days that the campaign huted, tke 
long rode hard and worked hard; but his eldest 
s^MD, the Crown Prince, who is allowed to have 
lAflitary talent in him, was by far the most ac- 
tive personage. A few years ago» the nufiocen- 
vres terminated with a feigned attack and de^ 
fence of Berlin. Hie Crown Prince, who* com- 
manded the attacking army, made his way into 
the town in defiance of the king, and, bji^an un- 
expected movement, made his father a prisoner 
in his own palac®;^ When he made this parrici- 
dal onset, a park of artillery, stationed at the pa- 
li^ce, was discharged against him in such a hur- 
ry, that scarcely a pane of glass remained un- 
broken in the whole edifice. 
' Hie interest which the king takes in' these 
aiin<^ shows is much more political than* mili- 
tary, for he makes no pretensions to anydistin- 
gttished adquaintani^ with the art of war. No 
prudent man utrill assert, that Prussia, expdsed as 
she is to fVance, Rui^sia, and Austria^ can safe- 
ly tfist,' in the present condition of Europe, 
without maintaining as large an army as her re- 
source!^ wai allow, tier king is not able to lead 
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an ariay in « campaign; but-in erery other way, 
lie takes an interest in the state of the military 
farce of his monarchy, and there is every reascm 
why he shoald do so. It would not be wise in 
the sovereign of a country, whose very existence 
may every moment turn out to depend on its mi«> 
Ikary strength, to manifest any indifference to the 
state oi his army, even though it should expose 
him to the chafges of military affectation which 
have so often been brought against the King of 
Pmnia. It has been the fashion, with certain 
cliMses of -persons, to represent him as merely an 
imbecile prGjector of uniforms; the attention 
which he pays to his army rests on a far more 
sdid and politic ground than any silly fondness 
for military parade. 

^ Though liberal in supporting the utility of 
public institutions, and the splendour of public 
amusements, be lavishes nothing on his own per- 
sonal pleasures. No sovereign could display less 
attachment to the mere gaudy pomp and lawless 
gratifications cS royalty. A gentleman started 
one evening, in a mixed company, the hasty pro» 
positi<m) that all the Prussian monarchs had been, 
diatiagtmhed for fimgality. Of the earlier ones, 
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little seemed ta be koowo; for Frederick bebad 
theotdetory, that be seldom bed morertbao tbme 
sbirt^i end tbat^ wbea eoy of tbem gave way, m 
tbe-fiotuve offflmpeigning, he used to write te 
hie aifitWf tbe Di»d>e99 of Bruaflwlek^ eptireiitiiig 
hert for Cbmtifoi cberity, to make him a new 
OII& Tlie late kiogwag given up as ireeeoneife^ 
able with the truth of the proposition ; and bar 
ing.bard presaed to prove, eyen in the r^gmog 
eover^go, aay spirit of eoonimiy which did not 
arise from neoessityf tbe dander of IH^issiiui 
frv^^ty alleged tbe aueedotep that, on the £iiat 
visit which tbe present king paid to the Isle of 
Peaeoeks, after having had tbe walks laid with 
new gieavel, the only remark be made was» 
^< What excellent gravel this is ! how it saves 
<^ one's boots !" A mueh more serious i^oof of 
the same laudable quality lies in the &Gt, tbatf . 
doriiig tb^ degradation of the monareby> he pu^ 
bis royal establishment on a looting whieb many 
anSngUsh nobleman would have reckoned mi^iPf 
He j^pently would not even allow bis spna 
wine. 

l>e Cn>wn Pripce, the heir apparent. irfjlfc^ 
PxHssiaA mona^rc^, has. the :irf pwtirtwi sf bmg 
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% d0va*er man dian his fiitlier» but does sot 
aeosi to be so muTersal « faTomitei If publie 
tales. ^ can be in aught believed,'' his sharpnesf 
is acconpaBied with that unfortunate disposiliion 
which makes many man piefi»r making aii enemy 
to losing a joke. An old and respeeted membev 
of the goTen^ment of Pomerania closed a ia^ 
morial lo the ministecs, recommending certwi 
improvements in die administration c^ the prcH 
vinee) vith saying, that, if adopted, they would 
create a second Pomerania. Shortly afterwards, 
he appeared at the levee of his Royal Highness 
in StettiH) and the unfashicmable width of the 
lower part of his dress raised a titter among die 
more coortly attendants. « I am happy to see 
*^ yon, Herr, — ^ said the prince, " and I doubt 
<< not but you have brought the second Pomer- 
^Vioiia in your breeches pocket." For the sake 
of a bad joke, he chose to ridicule a worthy and 
deserving man. Prussia owes a large debt to the 
late Chancellor Hardenberg ; yet, if half the sto- 
ries in circulation be true, * the Crown Prince 

■"* If k be just to reqiure of every traveller that be sbalt 
aol iadulge ia tbs mere flippant> unintereitbg gossiping 
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lost no opportunity of expressing his dislike for 
him, and was sometimes rewarded for his flip- 
pancy with confinement to his own house, by 
order of his father. On some of the annual fe^ 
tivals, it is a customary amusement all over the 
north of Germany, to elect a king of the family 
circle. His Majesty chooses a queen for himself 
and the royal pair exercise despotic authority 
over the domestic realm for the evening, just as 
in England on Twelfth Night. On an occasion 

of private icandal, or abuse the kindness of foreigners to- 
wards him as a stranger^ so as to injure their own com- 
fort» it is equally true, that he cannot be called on to 
vouch for the certain truth of all anecdotes which may 
reach his ears. Where they concern persons or things of 
sufficient importance to justify the mention of them at 
all, he does enough if he can say that they are current ii| 
the mouths of persons in grave and well-informed society* 
An anecdote in general circulation, even though not strict- 
ly true in point of fact, will commonly be accordant with 
the character of the person of whom it is related, and will 
thus be a correct, though perhaps a fictitious illustratioo 
of his mode of acting. Anecdotes, in fact, are just like 
bank-notes; few persons can tell which are genuine, and 
which are not; but every one lends his aid to keep them 
10 circulation. 
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of this Idodf the king had gathered his familj 
and 'iBome of his persopal friends rpund him. 
IZlie lot phiced the diadem of the evening on the 
head of th^ Crown Prince, and his Royal High- 
iies9 inftmediately placed by his side a young prin- 
ces$ of a northern court. ^^ Come, my queen, 
^^ you must first of all take a lesson in the art 
** of governing; you will not find it very puz- 
*^ zUng ; it goes thus. We find out some sly, 
'* crafty fellow, such a person as Hardenberg, 
" for example. We tell him to have money 
^* ready for us whenever we want it, and to do 
*^ as he likes, and you and I sit still and play 
^* cards. Don*t you think, my love, we shall 
** get on well enough ?" — << Can you divine, 
^* Hardenberg, what is the first thing I shall do 
*^ when I am king ?" said he once to the Chan- 
cellor. ^< I am confident," replied the latter, 
*^ it will be something equally honourable to 
" your Royal Highness, and beneficial to the 
" public." — " Right for once, Chancellor, for it 
" will it be to send you to Spandau." It was cus- 
tomary for the princes of the blood, as well as 
the nobility, to wait on Prince Hardenberg with 
their congratulations, on the anniversary of his 
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birth-day. The Crown Prince refuaed to go^ 
iiatal eompelled to it by his fitther, und^ the 
pain of the royal displeasure. '* I hope^ Fritai 
^^ (the domestic di^breyiation (rf* Frederick^) that 
<* you will never have the same reason which I 
<^ have had, to know what such a man is worth.'' 
The ^Prince drives to the Chancellory makes 
the formal ccmgratulation, and adds, << I have 
^* done this by the command of my father ; as 
<< to the rest, remember, Chanodlor, that you 
^< and I are wh^e we were," ^es bkibt beim 
akm.J There was neither good sense nor good 
fodax^in such petulant conduct towards a grey- 
headed statesman, to whom the monarchy owed 
so ilincb* 
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CHAPTER It 

BEttUM — THE HANKERS — THE UKITEnSlTT— 
THE PRESS — THE GOTERNMXNT. 

Although of a less lively capadity than tfa^ 
Saxons, the upper classes of Prussian society 
are at least as thinking \pxkd well-educat^ peo^ 
pie as the corresponding classes in any odielr 
Gemum slate, and much more so than theii* 
bre&ren of j^ustria. The very poverty which 
has overtaken so many of them, partly from the 
events of the war, but still more from the divi- 
sion of property brought about by the govern- 
ment itself, has d(nie them 'good in this respect. 
While they have been descending, other ranks 
of society have been rising, in the possession of 
what was indispensable to the re8{>ectability of 
their aristocratical supremacy, superior wealth; 
and they have tcmnd themselves* compelled ^ 
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make themselves respectable as men. Above 
aU, the end which Stein and Hardenberg put to 
their exclusive enjoyment of all public offices 
has had the good effect of driving them to fit 
themselves for these offices. Nothing teazed or 
provoked them more than the crowd of fwvi ko^ 
mines introduced into the diffisrent departments 
of the administration. The letter of the law has 
thrown every office, civil and military, open to 
the ambition of every citizen ; and the proper 
spirit which prbduced the change has acted upon 
it * The prejudjices of a once privileged caste, 
however, still clung to them; they could not 
easily be taught to see how their own beneficial 
superiority was most lastingly secured by the 
very changes which destroyed their exclusive 



• Before the change introduced by Stem shortly after 
the battle of Jeoa, almost every officer id the army was 
of noble birth; and an unthinking and superficial party 
in Germany, which eagerly hunts out every circumstance 
that can be turned against the aristocracy, has not scru- 
pled to ascribe to this, though very unjustly, the loss of 
the battle. In ISIT, according to a statement in Ben^ 
aenbeiTg^ WUhdm Der Dritie, there were 4140 officers of 
noble birth, and 53S5 commoners. 
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predominance. Accordingly, they are ftfill the 
body which throws most obstacles in the way of 
introducing popular spirit, and the ii^uence of 
the popular voice, into the forms of govern- 
ment. Their rank necessarily brings them into 
perpetual contact with the monarch ; they are 
willing that he should retain absolute authority, 
because they believe that the greater share of it 
will be lodged in themselves, as forming the so- 
ciety in which he lives, and because they regard 
every measure which tends to elevate their infe- 
riors as an aggression on their own rights. M. de 
Billow wrote one of the many answers which 
Benzenberg's book on Prince Hardenberg^s ad- 
ministration caUed forth. He there says : <^ In 
<< war, dedicated to the defence of the country, 
^^ and ^particularly formed for this calling, the' 
^ nobility are,, in peace, the guardians of fiue 
<< manners. To them has hitherto been entrust- 
<< ed the representation of the country, and they 
" have always proved apowierful bulwark against 
*' the arbitrary conduct of public servants." He' 
adds,'^^ The king is the supreme head given by 
<^ God to the nation, and unites in himself the 
« lef^lative, judicial, and'executive powers, be- 
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^riiigl:tftsp€mMble, luH Id tlie nation iN^oiil^.t^ 
^ God, alid his own eoimaeae^^' Thdugh ifc ib^ 
€d be kitifi&ted that 9 liian of ra^ and ediic^- 
tiM should, at this time of dayv so op^lymakih 
tmt at ofice <dig$rchy and the diviBe J^ight, yet 
the. gentleman who wtx>te this is e^dmtly no 
bk>ekhead; husbdokc(mtatIlsmUdlinfill3Bftti(>t^^ 
atid,) on lEtony points, a great dedl of good fiaase. 
It is dangerous to form swe^ing judgpletiiCs 
COBceQUDg the manners and ttaoHality of a peo* 
pk, without alonger residence among'them tihan 
I eqjoyed among th^ Prussians ; buty froia all X 
learned^ aa weU as from the testimony of foteign-^ 
ers who had long had opportunkies of observ- 
ing, the higher ranks in Berlin are a miH:e Wor- 
thy and well-behaved set of people than- those of 
tbesame class in any other. Gennaii capital of 
impQttance« This honourable change finf the 
better, from- what they were thirty years i^^-is' 
to be ^soribedi in agt^at degree^ to the exim^e 
96ti theim by his msgesty and the late queen ; 
thdr domestic habitSf and pure lives^ diased 
from the court the debaucheries which had pdr 
l|jilfd;it dmring.the last years* of ib&i: pcedeeds«^ 
sor« Then eamejdie sobering. influKieec^ na*- 
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qfwndiDi^ The better moral chairaeter in^iidb 
tbe)Ehfti» gaised for dm ni d hrfl s i^ ina^grfint 
meopHre^ deserved^ but nol^ I aftn afraid^ to the 
fidl^KtttDt to which it has been ascribed to tbeiil ; 
at hokst among the middling and inferior classes^ 
Aeoe ia no want of unblushing lichee, and nn- 
pcia<»pled intrigue ; and, that the lower ranks 
should be very. dissolute, while their superiora 
ace people ctf very exeinplary conduct, is a phe- 
nomenouf the esdst^ice of which^from theiyery 
natuse of civil sckaety;, must always be recieived 
withr siwme incredulity^ 

Morality cannot but sufiar from the impolitic 
and indecent* fiicility widi which tbe marrii^ 
tie. is dissolved^ a &cility common^ though in 
various degrees, to ril the Protestant countries 
qC Geimany ; and perhaps no les» injurious; than 
^absolute indissolubility of that relation which 
i^os in Catholic countries* A- separation is so 
eanly obtained, evcm-on grounds which appi^oaoh 
mere caprice, that marriage ceases to be3 viewed 
in the serious and lasting l|g}it which is esaenf 
tial tp its well-being, rad becomes a temporttry^ 
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connection, to eitdore only so Idhg as likitjg or 
interest may render k advisable. In 1817, 3000 
marriages were dissolved in Prussia, among a po- 
pulation of not much more than ten miUions. 

Neither are the lower orders of the Prussians 
at all a noisy people in their amusements ; to 
smoke and drink beer, or wine, if they be rich 
enough to afford it, is the highest enjoyment of 
the ordinary people. The ^sapilal is surround- 
ed with gardens set apart for these solitary en- 
joyments. A man sets himself down for hours 
in a room, filled with smoke, if it rains,— or in 
an arbour, if the weather be fair, dead to every 
earthly course of interest except the tobacco 
which regales his palate, and the band of music 
which is generally provided to regale his ears. 
Even the dance, which in Vienna brings joyous 
crowds together in a hundred scenes of latighter, 
and humour, and dissoluteness, is, in Berlin, 
both less frequent and less pernicious. Besides 
walking, the game of nine-pins alone, as a bo- 
dily exertion, seems to overcome their apitthy ; 
scores of parties hurt along their bowls every 
evening, under long wooden sheds. Alt^^ther, 
they appear to have a strong disposition to mind 
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ftdifXXBon^s business but thetr own, and to inters 
iiieddle with notfaing^ which does not immediate- 
ly cosiceni themselves* I saw a tEief pursu^ 
mae day in the streets; a servant-maid of the 
lumsefrom which be had just carried dSTsome 
silYiers^poons^ was nmning after him, raising the 
hue and cry« He crossed the Linden, which 
was crowded with idle peo{de, and coursed along 
the Borthem divisicm of the Wilh^lmstrasse, <me 
of th^ ilusiest parts of the city. Here half a 
doizen turned their heads to' see what w^s the 
matter ; there half a dozen stood still to witness 
itie race between the diief and the girl ; half a 
d^^n boys joined in the chaice; and the thie^ 
in broad day-light^ distanced his pursuers, and 
made his fSBCttpe, withotft any sort of difficulty 
or iBtemiption. In Britain Aere would have 
been a hundred pair of heels: aft^ him, i^nd a 
dozen pair of hands grasping bis throaty in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

Even among die lowest of the people, you sel- 
dom^ witness those scenes of brutal intoxicatioA 
which so frequendy attend the idle hours ^ the 
sam^ classes in our own counti^r T%^ hate th^ 
lurdiet meitit of seldom quarreling in their cv^ 

VOL. II. n 
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and the more questionable one of never comioj^ 
to blows, when they do quarrel. A German 
quarrel is ahnost universally a mere warfare of 
words ; the parties belabour each other with the 
most brutal language, without any object but 
that pf having the last word. A stranger who 
listens to the abusive terms which they heap up«- 
OQ each other, sees no possibility of the matter 
coming to any other termination than what is 
vulgarly called " a set-to," and that, too, a 
speedy, one. Nocheinmal? *^ will you say that 
" again ?" seems to be the signal for blows, but 
no blows conve* If the words be not repeated^ 
the victory is won, and the combatants separate 
with mutual growlings ; if they be repeated, then 
they are answered, not with a blow, but with 
some still more gro^s and indecent expression of 
obloquy, »ad the course of eloquence begins 
again, to terminate in the same way, till one of 
the opposing orators has seeded himself out of 
breath. Such a mode of quarrelling among 
m/m. annihilates a distinction between the sexes^ 
r-rjwhich is always a bad thing. Even the Geri* 
m^n oaths sgre too tame for a mortal verbal quar>. 
f^l i ; they neither possess the reckless, execrating 
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^egy of odr own, nor excited the : my tiidlogical 
rerainiscences of the Italian oaths. :It is amus-^ 
iag to hoar an. Italian swear, in one breath, :by' 
the Mother of God^ and, in the next, by the Bo- 
dy of Bacchus. 

'; The military pride of the Prussians is ahnost 
as liigfa as it was under Frederick ; and though 
the late contest can perhaps display no particu- 
lar combatto rivaL the battles of the Seven Years' 
Warj yet of that national spirit which, when well 
guided, produces military invincibility^ they have> 
coason to be proud. History presents few ex- 
am^es (^ so universal a devbtedness to patriotic 
doty as that which Prussia exhibited, when^ the* 
retreat of the French from Russia induced her 
rulers to arm. The population of the kingdom 
did /not then exceed six millions ; the fisftresses 
w^e:ia the hands of the enemy; the treasury 
was eotipty ; the army was comparatively insigni- 
ficant and discouraged; yet the mere love of 
country in the people, and hatred of an enemy, 
who had oppressed, and, what was worse, had 
insulted thepo,. spon placed in the field an army 
greater, , in propo^on to the resources of the 
ifioparchy, than either that of Russia or Austria*. 
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From the moment it waa known, tint the hmg 

intended to retire kvto Sileaia, eager reports wmskt 

abroad among; tbe public^ that their a^ow 

woald soon be let loose. In his proclamation 

from Breslau, the king gave the signal; he told 

his 8abject6 frankly: ^ I want meu; I hare no 

^ money to meet any great outlay; I must tmai 

« to you for both ; you know tot what we mn 

^ fighting*" Never was. the call of a monardi 

better anivwered ; the country rose with am b»- 

dour and unaniiplty, and a fearlessness qf all thci 

dangers and sacrifices of the contest, whkb ^ 

more imposing in. tlieir moral grandem*, 

even in their military power* It is tnie^ that 

the squadrons which tlias sprung,-as it were^ oat 

of the ground, were chiefly raw citizens from the 

j^iop, the dedk, and the plough, or bdys frotti' 

die class-rooms of the universities^; yet these 

were the very troops that marched in trimxq^ 

from the Katzbach to Paris. No age^ iamd no* 

sex, shrank from the exertions and pritadons' 

whi^h necessarily accompanied diis splendid' 

burst of national enthusiasm. When the Priis^^ 

sians look back on what they then did and^ snC; 

fered) they still find it difficult to conceive how- 
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likkf eoxM JDCcbn^sh it; jmi it wju, in fftot^ 
fxMstU^ onfy ^faeve >evei7 man feh that he wti 
EfgUtHigynat merely a political quarrel of his go* 
vcramentybot a personal quarrel of lus own, and 
of /his bouiilay. The pride widi which a Pros*- 
uafei throws out liis breast and ^inects has head, 
wheii iie speaks of the <^ Liberation War, the 
« Holy War, the War of the People," which 
•ve its popular i^pellaubns, b perfectly psurdon* 
able. . If to^shrink from no danger, where the 
ttierty nod mdependeiice of country are at stake^ 
makes k people respectable, no country in £u* 
mpe is i»titlied to place itseif above Pkiissis. 
fltew liferent a picture did France present, when 
her >^ sacred soil" was overrun by triumphant in- 
vaders, and the pretended id<d cf bei* love was 
about to be driven from iiis tfaroiie ! How little 
cxndd Ni^Ieon trust to his subjects, coa^ared 
with Eredertck William, at whom he used to 
laugh, because he could not command an army, 
^ot win a battle I Germans ^know nothing of 
ffraocft fineness, and little of Italian mismle; 
liieytrfllMVer behead aXrOuis «o-day, to (^biidk 
Ito^a Bofiaparte to-morrow. 
I3ie {K^uiar modi^ too, ttwUdk this^po^ 
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contest has been commemorated, kee^s its gld^ 
ries always fresh in the minds of the people, and 
memorials of it always before their eyes. To all 
who fell in battle, after displaying conduct which, 
-had they survived, would have gained them 
the Iron Cross, monuments were erected by the 
state. The encouraging recollection has been 
still more widely diffused, by setting up, in 
every parish-church, a tablet, bearing the names 
of the men belonging to the parish who fell in 
the war, with the simple inscription, "They 
<lied for their king aiid country." On the con>- 
jclusion of the campaign, a funeral service, was 
performed in every church, in, honour of their 
memory. The pastor read their names to his 
congregation, to most of whom, of course, they 
were personally known ; he ran over their "short 
and simple annals," and pronounced his panegyi> 
jric on their having proved faithful even unto the 
death. The order of the Iron Cross was insti-^ 
jtuted solely to reward the deeds . done in this 
war, and superseded, in the meantime, all other 
jmilitary decorations. It was of iron, to mark, 
as it is expressed in the Actof its Instituttion, tH^ 
fortitude with which the people, had ^drfed^ 
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and die ardour with which they were now rising 
to shake off the evils ** of an iron time." The 
cross bears the initials of the king's name, three 
oak leaves, and the year* Grand crosses, which 
were to be given only to a commander who had 
gained a batde, or successfully defended an im-^ 
portant fortress or position, were won by Bliicher, 
Billow, Tauaizien, Yorck, and the King of Swe- 
den* As Bliicher and Bulow are dead, only 
two of the grand crosses remain in Prussia. Of 
the two inferior classes which, with the same 
laudable frugality, were bestowed only on indu- 
bitable instances of merit, nearly ten thousand 
are said to have been distributed. It is perhaps, 
the only order in Europe, of which every man 
who wears it can honestly say, I won it fairly 
amid blood and danger. 

. ' The women, too, were not awanting in the 
contest, and to receive their worthies was in'sti-* 
tuted the order of Louisa, in memory of her 
whose name was the signal to vengeance all over 
the kingdom. One of the first who obtained its 
honours: was the widow of a hosier at Leigriitz, 
in..Silesia, who supplied a whole regiment with 
gloves 9t. her 03¥n expense, and converted her 



hausB into an Iiospitftl t&r bounded 0Scerf$» 
Tlie ladies sent their jeweb and oitnamenis to 
the treasury for the public servii^; they jne<H»v- 
ed ia return an iron ring^ with the emphatic eu- 
logy^ loh ^ Gold urn JEi^en. ^ I gaire Geid 
for Iron';" and a Prussian dame is as proud, and 
as jttsdy proud, of this coarse decoration, as her 
husband or her son is of his iron cross. The 
value of these honours is! infinitely increased by 
th$ impossibility of abusing them; both orders 
are sealed up ; they were instituted only for thi& 
national striiggle, and, with the restoration of the 
Prussian independence, they ^ere closed for ever,- 
or, a£ least, till a new necessity shalU again have 
called forth a similar display of love of country. 
But such things seldom ha{^n twice in the his*« 
tory of a people. 

The University of Berlin, though only found* 
e4 in 1810, is, after ^G&tingen, the most flour- 
ishing and reputable in Germany* Prussia is 
principally ijodebted for it to Professor Woifi^ 
the wdl-known Philologist, and who is, himself 
its brightest cffnament. He filled a dmer in 
HaUe; :iMshe(iiHaUie was abolii^d, and that portion 
of the monarchy was incorporated with the king^ 
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<bm^ Wet^bbalni, ^lieymifeifidr eougKatod to 
BoOM, Diili of tbe idcia^if estsdi^Iidii^ a m# ttii- 
veffii^ 1^ thecistpiul. I& mftde the plrdposal t6 
tllie Kiagy aad fband his Majesty &vMrdbie to it ; 
but-Stttiii, who 9v«8 then uamstery coold tvot te- 
Goncile his ideas of academical trMiquQlity with 
the bostk and pleasures of a krge capital, and, 
with his cfiistoimary viol^ice, at once ^oooimedd 
the adiMie to be mere madness* Humbokll^. 
kovreveri and Miffler, the historian, entered fall jr 
i»tb the professoi^ views; and k was agreed 
fib&y ahotdd mecft at supper at the minister's, 
and he wcmld hear what tbe^ had to say in de- 
fence -of dieir plan. Wcdfi^ wishing to have some 
ccmversation with Stein akme, went half an hour 
8e»cmer Aan his coadjatcn*s ; not finding the mini- 
stor at home, he was leaving the door, when his 
carriage drove up; he no sooner saw Wolfi^ than^ 
as i# his head had been all day flill of the sub- 
ject, he cried out vehemently, while yet on the 
steps of the carriage, ^ I am not of yt)ur opi- 
mefnf* Wolff was precisely the msn to deal with 
audi a character, and answered^ just as viehement- 
ty, ^ I am not of my owii opimon/' Unaccus- 
lomedto^encounteredin his own W17, the mi- 
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luster stood astonished, ho .less at the.ihaips/^ 
than the paradbxical import of the reply, 'f Not 
" of your own opinioa t prayi then, oC ndiose 
f « opinion are you T* — " You are for the ideal, 
t^ «nd so would I be ; we cannot reach it, there* 
f^ fore I am for the necessary and practicable, 
^^ and so must you be. The lightiung has altuck 
/* in amongpt us ; we are burned out ; you would 
^^< leave us^ without shelter because you cannot 
>^ build us palaces ; I think it would be better 
f*tQ put,. even hujs over, our heads." In the 
^Di^iantime: th^ walked up stairs^ the miiii^te'r 
loudly and vehemently maintainiiig that it cqiM 
not succeed. They carried on the argument,; if 
that; can be jcalled argument, which was an alter- 
nation of hardy, decided assertion and. counter* 
lissc^rtion ; it went on, as the professor expresses 
ii^ ScUag avf Schlqg. <vGood God! Wolff, 
jf only think how many bastards you will hav,e 
," evei:y year I^'-t- Almost as many, I dare say," 
jreplied Wolff coolly, " as they have inLe^pzig«" 
j^ii We are too near Frankfort ,,on the Oder," 
^aid the xninister : " We are just fourteen miles 
.".farthei^ frojm it than Leipzig is from Witten- 
•". ^r&". ani^wered the professor. The,minist$f 
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had^e. worst erf* it ;. he was driven from one pio* 
^tion after another ; more than all, he was de- 
lightied at being met in the same determined^ uh"* 
bending, .ahnost contemptuous style, which .cha- 
racterized himself.! Once overcome, he threw 
himself into the. design with, the same ardour 
with which he had opposed it;, and. Humboldt 
and Miiller could scarcely trust their ears, when 
the man, whom they had left in the morning 
raving against the proposal as axhildx>f bedlam, 
greeted ithem, on their entrance in the evening, 
with, " It nnust be:; it is all setd^d; we must 
** have . a iimiversity here, cost what it may-" 
3tiU'his fears of the dangers to which the young 
men might be exposed from the crowds of worth- 
ier women in. the capital haunted him. ** Will 
•f you not go to Potsdam?" — " With all my 
<* heart," said Wolff, "if you psomise to send 
V us your libraries,:. your imu&etims, and, above 
^ all, your, .botanic garden." . The university 
was'establidbed:; imd, in &ct, there was every 
thing thatcould promise success. The king was 
liberal; far beyond the merely necessary, and the 
capital was already full of the materials for such 
an ixistitution, whidi, could not have been coUei^. 
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ti emywAMtt ebt withoiitiikudi tame.aad agtni 
€xpeBditiire. These was a iwUHrtored iibsBEyi 
abotaoical gsvAen, and a muaaon ofDatnnil h^ 
kny^ berideg awatomical odlectkmi* Beidinpofr* 
sessedy lik^wsBBy mea of the first eminence in va-* 
tkm departments. WoiS^ himself a host, watt 
at hand for philology; Klaproth was ready. to 
take the chen^oal chair, towhichhedid so m'acb 
honour in die eyes of Europe ; and what name, 
of iate years, bas stood higher in botany than 
that^fWilldenow? Miillerengage4»ifit«hoiihi 
be necessary^ ito make himself usefisl inhistory ; 
and, to aid the young institution, Humboldt 
himsrif offered to read lectures. It was, indeed^ 
die first experiadent of siting down a crowd oi 
wiiA'Oerman academicians in the midstof akr|<e^ 
capital 4 Initdieomise^ienoeshayefiillyjustifi^ 
llieaagacily4DfdiosewhoTepomniendedit» "Kie 
sindents, instead o£ being more disorderly, are 
less unruly than elsewhere* Their lovie of powef 
cannot fight its way through auch a popnlaai«ir 
tbey ane loist-^ln the crowd, and the oatcagjeoos' 
spiritof doasineering diesmit fiwn wantof fimU^ 
^prehensiMisiirere entertained, that they wnn|it> 
n#t live in ami^ with the ailitaryi and the». 
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Imirc been assDc dads,, in iviii^ omeortwoiof tlui 
Btsncbon JiBfire been abot^ theinostefficsMioiis^ 
all remedifis to bring tbe whole body to tiMsif 
senses. Not only tbe Biuschen 4le&nders of aen^ 
demicBl lifaeitjr^ but mmajfrokssors who redeem 
tiieir own exclusive jddsdiction essential lO' thfe 
welMbeingoCaumTeEaity, hare said nudi against 
ik^ decree to which Prussia, has restrained thk 
ptmer9 and represent it as having lowered- tiie 
tone, and confined the utility of her stmunsiries^ 
Hiere is not a word of truth in it; iher&is ncK 
in Qenhany a better behaved, or ni«« effisotiv# 
university than Berlin. 

Wdiff hiflftself is the best Imowa cf its meOH 
beiB, a Aiost erudite, and fidaidfy, and ^ht&f*- 
taining perswi ^ full of Greek, but stiU iUler df 
good huHiour and jocularity, and ovdrflowh^ 
with remark and anecdote, the result of e long 
Hfe.q>ent in constant coaainnnication with ^'th^ 
great ^^aracters, not merely of Germany, but ef 
many Ibre^n countries. Notwithstanding hisr 
learning and fame, no man can be farther re-^ 
KKHned from pedantry and pride, and, Uke Ku- 
menfaiich, he-hates nothing so much as erudite' 
dulne^s. -You* cannot ,converse^ wilh him laSP 
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aii hour, witkout finding! out that he id a clerer 
md entertaining man ; but you may converse 
with htm for months without finding out that 
he is, if not the first, assuredly amctog the ficrst 
9chdiftrs of his day. The first work he publish- 
ed was a translation of the Fatal Curiosity, to 
which he prefixed a Dissertation on' the Drama, 
written in English. It was published anony- 
mously, and the Grerman reviewers took it into 
their heads, that it must be the production of 
9eme English language master who wished to 
give a specimen of his acquirements in botJi. 
tongues. Accordingly, they found the English 
pait of the book >to be excellently well written, 
and^dlared that the German part betrayed, at 
ipuce the pen of a foreigner, whp had but an im- 
perfect acquaintance widi the langufige! ! He 
onc^ proposed to execute a translation of: Ho** 
mer, in which not only word should .be render- 
ed for word, but foot for foot, and caesura fi>r 
^$ura. A few specimens of it have been print- 
ed:in the third volume of his ^nalecta. He be- 
gan with; the Odyssey, translated about an ^hun- 
dred, lines, and; finding the labour too grea^. 
1^ the ^tip too small, :ireed^ himself by de<!. 
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laaDdhig /eighteen rix-dollars for ..eirefy. verse, a 
^rice which he knew well nobody. could pa^* 
One verse cost, him two weeks» He succeeded 
best when travelling, and boasts of having trans^ 
lated a whole line and a half during a journey 
to Hamburgh, an effect of motion which he ficst 
learned from Klopstock. He is best known 
among scholars by the Prolegomena to his Ho->» 
»er, which have placed him at the head of daft^ 
sical sceptics. The doctrines ;maintained ia this 
celebrated Introduction were far from belqg.al.^ 
together new; but Wolff was the first who gave 
^em a connected and systematic form, .and 
propped them with an extent of erudition and ai^ 
acuteness of remark, which the oi^hodox believ-^ 
ers in the antiquity,, purity, and unity of the 
Homeric poems will not. easily get over.*" The 
doctrines of. the new sect, however, have not yet 
inade great progress. ^* If twenty persons Mn^ 

, ♦ The Eismsur la guesHony ti Homer e a connu V Utage 
deVEcrUurt^ et tiles deux Poemet de Plliadeet deVOdyt- 
\ee sold en enHer de lui,ii an excellent epitome of the whole 
dhcussioQ. ' It is by M: Fran^eson, a French gramifiarian of 
Berlin. I ba7e.heard Wolff himself tpeak of it m te^m* of 
ikigb appntedoD* .,..'.. ^ . . . :» '' 
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^ ^eMKodi tfaen in Gemumy/' says the profesh 
for himseli^ ^ probably twenty-oiie Qodersteid 
*<iheiii in England; but I am quite sure lliat ia 
<< iesB tban (wo hundred yeftrs, evwr^haiAj^wSL 
^ understand tiiem, and beliere tliem, too." Hie 
-avers, tkat the English bishops jire to blamefor 
the htUe progress his creed has made .in tkii 
^M>nnlay^ althouj^ Wood's Essay was the first 
in^rtant statement of its gencaral tenor. 13m 
matter stsaads thus. Certain German theolo* 
^gians, adopting principles which, in regard to 
Homer, Wolff has rendered it difficulti to wm^o^ 
Tett, hni^ applied tfaem to die Baored vecordjBi 
{diA^ Old Testament,) and arrived >^ AttiiimM 
eonehssions. Believing ifaemBelves to hnveipror^ 
<ed that iSae art of writing was unlcnowti nt dia 
time when many of these books /were penned, «ni 
'Ihat tisey descended from one generaaion to ano« 
«h«r only 4brcmgh the medium of oraltraditiont 
they infer, that such a traditionary pr eser v atio n 
is irreconcileable, from its very liature, with flie 
continued authenticity and purity of the text. 
" Your bishops," says Wol^ **know this; they 
^,^. are sharp enough tp.f^ thef onsequences which 
^ must follow, if the principles be^onee ndmit* 
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<^ (^ci» aj^ Aete&ite^ they prosccBae mjr jMrolego-: 
<< men»/'. Yet the prolegomena, have been re** 
priated in one of the university editions (I think 
the Oi^S^d). of Ernesti'js Homer { Bist he is by 
no ineacis tibe oa^ly. distinguished and learned 
pei^^on among. Jiis ^ooinntrymen iiebo has atrange 
notions regarding our conditiaa,. and modes of 
thkild-n^ and acting. An eroditie profeBscnr ^of 
Jena believed Scotlaasd to he a Catholic oooAtry ; 
and .one of the most..distinguisbedof4he.sageaof 
Giiitlingen,^ wSien iei^lainkig to. biadaiiaibe tepn- 
Past CtxptaiUf as used in the Bnfishlfavy, toM 
thcsniy that it meant the captain of.u P4)8t Ship, a 

skiptisat carriedtbe Mail. 

Though Berlin is full of HCtentBSc .and Jiteragy 
meijity the people in general are not great read- 
ers, and what they do read has previoualy been 
purified in the furnace of die censoorship. In 
tlie department of journals, few things are mcH'e 
duU, stale, and unprofitable, than die newspapers 
af Berlin. Their public politics are necessarily all 
on one side^ and even on that aide, they seld<»a 
indnl^in original writing, or. venture beyond 
an e&^ract from die Austrian Observer ; but 
tb^ give most minute details of plays and ope^ 
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ras, concerts and levees. Voss's Journal is the 
best of them even in political matters ; and it ha^ 
a wide circulation out of Prw^sia, for its literary 
and <;ritical articles are frequently written with 
very considerable talent. A few years ago^ M. 
Benzenberg, a Prussian from the Rhine, publish- 
ed a book ^< On the Administration of the Cha^-> 
. « cellor Prince Hardenberg," in a style altoge- 
ther new among the despotic states of Germany. 
It examined the various measures of .the mini- 
stry, eulogized the general spirit of improvement 
in which they had proceeded, and especially la^ 
bowed to show how necessarily all those prepar-* 
ative changes must lead to the great, consumma* 
tion, the introduction of popular forms of go- 
vernment. It was he who said, that Hardenberg 
bad revolutionized more, and more successfully^ 
in six days, than the French Convention had 
done in two years. The censor never hesitated 
to license the book, notwithstanding its evident 
tendency; but the aristocracy, and some foreign 
cabinets, were thrown into a panic, that the con- 
fidential minister of the King of Prussia should 
be represented as capable of doing things which, 
by^any possibijity, 4KMild be styled revolutiouist- 
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teg. AlfirtDs were scattered, remonstrances were 

madey and the minister found it prudent, at least, 

to disclaim all connection with the author. The 

lK>ok- was anonymous, although, in Berlin, it was 

well known who had written it. Benjamin Cbn*^ 

•stant immediately printed a translation or epi^ 

tome of it in Paris, under the title of, " The 

*^ Trimnph of Liberal Opinions in Prussia,*' and 

ascribed it to a gentlem«ui who held a subordi*" 

nate office in one of the departments of the Prus* 

sian ministry. This person, in the utmost tr^ 

pidation, immediately inserted in the public pa* 

p^s, a much more anxious dischwier, than most 

(Germans would do if charged with sorcery or 

atheism. 

Yet every one who knows the two countries 
must allow, that the censorship is exercised in 
Prussia with much more liberality of sentiment 
than in Austria ; and that it must be so, because, 
in the former, there is much more knowledge. 
The Prussian government knows that, if its sub- 
jects learn and reason, though they may wish for 
inore, they will recognize all the good which has 
been done ; the Austrian government knows that 
jf }t wf^r^ possible to bring ijbs subjects to learn 
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and thiok, they woidd find it hnd been goiB^ 
backufvwrds since the days 9f Josefdi imd hto^ 
pold. The ^reign of Frederick the Great acous* 
tomed the Prussians to almost unresltrained free^ 
dmn of writing, above all, if Uiey could wrile 
French, and write like Frenchmen. His auo- 
cesBor was more strict, £>r in the oondiact of his 
goTenunent there was milch which hiy open to 
ssltack. The jiresentk^bc^fan his reign in 4UI 
honest end lib^nal spirit; * and^ iddiong^ jnone 



^ There are Booie signad Instances of the willingheti 
^Hth which beniw the joormits petiit out mal-Bdaiiantnu 
lipillo .poblie aervfliiti. A Westphalian sewipaper kaA 
compliuned loudly against the adminittraton of the leilil 
domains, for allowing a certaio bri^ to remain Jo a Jtate 
of decay, which rendered it dangerous. The jDomrnnen- 
JTammer, a Collie entrusted with the management of the 
domains, complained to the king (^ llhis liceniidtis inter- 
ieraieewith the afl&imor governneii^ fiwl<demaiided the 
piiniahment of the transgressor. The king^ nscnpiiwai 
in an excellent spirit. "All depends on the cirauiostaiici^ 
^' whether the complaints nsade in the journal are well 
** founded or not If they are, you ought rather to thank 
^ th6 Huthor, than expose him to inconvenience; if they 
"" are groundless, then, if you Ao not ehoos^ to correct fhi^ 
^^eitonebiia Jt^^meBt, which ia eiwy respect would be 
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recent. emntSy and, stiii morei tbe u^aenoe of 
dtkev ii|0iiarch% have given the censorshq> a 
more searching activity than it once displayed nn* 
der Frederick William, it would be unjust to de- 
ay that the Prussian press is far more induU 
gendlytrestted than that which exists under any 
otkier despotic government in £ur<q>e. To the 
fiooiieial state and arrangements of the country, 
Ae> amowt of the debt, the means for meeting 
il, and the amount of the different branches of 
public expenditure, the. utmost publicity has 
been given ; and the first e&mpte renebi of this 
kind which Hardenberg issued, excited no small 
appi^ehensions in some other German govern- 



** the better way, you mast proceed agaiost bim negular- 
•* ly 10 a court of justice. If a proper degree of publiei- 
'* ty were refused, there would remain no means ofdisco*'' 
** veriiig the oegKgenoe or fkhblessness of pobifc serrants; 
* iniiB fiihlfanty it the beat security, both for the. govern^ 
IvHint ^qd th« publia* agfuost the car^essnesi or wicked 
*^ designs of the inferior authorities^ and deserves to be 
** encouraged and protected. In the meantime, I hope 
*' that the dispute will not make you forget the thing it- 
** selT, viiBr Che repairing the bridge. Berlin, Fdb. SO.' 
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m^ts, l63t it should turn out to be a badamt ia« 
ffectious example. These financifatranrangenamii^ 
the institutions which may still be acting pre^<t 
dicially on industry, the defects, in the admifti-^ 
stration of justice, and how they may be avoided* 
are. all frequent subjects of discussion in paia» 
phlets and periodicals. Although Benzenberg'a 
work on the spirit of the administration excUed 
much hatred and alarm among many powerful- 
persons at homie, and some powerful .cabipetft 
abroadj nothing was doiie either against the bo<dc: 
or its author. Th^ nobility, instead of supr 
pressing and punishing, were compelled to! aii-t 
swer ; and, though it be melancholy that one:o€ 
their number should have answered by preach- 
ing very degrading doctrines, it is encouraging 
that they had to answer with the pen, not with 
gens d'armes and state-prisons. Wettwe, a Pro- 
fessor of the University, had represented Sand as< 
a martyr in a good cause, or, if misled, as hay-' 
ing been guilty of only a very trivial error. No-' 
body, surely, will find fault with the' Prussian' 
governtiient for dismissing from a station 'which 
entrusted him with the education of youths a 
man who could propagate such a belief abn^iit 
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««eli a d^ed. ' The Professor retired to Weimar^ 
and the Weimar Oppositions^Blatt immediately 
mounded the alarm against Pi^ussian oppression* 
The a£Pair attracted notice; but Hardenberg^ 
instead of attempting to crush the man,' or si-* 
lence the paper, transmitted to the editor a( copy 
of the Professor's letter (to Sand's mother, I be- 
lieve) which had occasioned his dismissal, with a 
request that it should be inserted in his journal 
as soon as possible. 

' In 1815 and 1816, when the alarms enter- 
tained concerning the designs of private political 
societies were at their height, and retarded, or 
were made the pretence for retarding the intro- 
duction of political changes, the lively war car- 
ried on from the press between the liberals and 
their opponents was a phenomenon in Germany i. 
It was downright licentiousness of the press, 
compared with what would have been allowed 
in Austria or Russia ; aitdi alteram partem had 
a meaning, and a practical effect ; the two par- 
ties railed, sneered at, ^ and misrepresented each 
other, as if they had been trained to public po- 
lemics from their youth* The government, to^ 
be sure, went wrong at last-; because, instep of 
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allowing the angry opponents to bluster tbem^ 
selyeis out» it imposed silence on both, by order- 
ing the censor not to allow another syllable to 
be pirinted about the matter on either ride* 
How many furioAs answers were published to 
Schmalz's furious book against the private so- 
deties, real or imaginary! Schmalz, indieed^ 
was honoured with the decoration of the order 
of Civil Merit ; and it would be strange if an ab* 
solute sovereign did not bestow hb favours o0 
those who defended, rather than on those who 
attacked his prerogative ; but a great deal hal 
been gained, when the censor of sodi a sovereign 
allows such books to be printed, and, in putting 
a stop to the combat, does it by ordering both 
parties to sheath their wei^ons, after th^ have 
tried their mutual prowess. 

The administoation of justice, which, wfactt 
taken iia all its bearings, is the most important 
of all social concerns,' bears a high charactefr in 
Prussia. Not only in the monarchy itsiel^ but 
among well-informed men in the other states, it 
is generally allowed, that, nowhere in the fiouti* 
tries of the Ccmfederation, it is more pure and 
lod^iendeiit The Professor of Public Law in 
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# J3i0if^hff»irh^ Upiveta^ys wi^o had huMlf 
$fwt ^e ^9tii^irt iof lis life m Aju%i9 ui Piw 

j/^0lkm$ mi iUibendjt deseeded iU J^dicull esto* 
bUsitfwats^M; the m9^t^niyi^im>t?iky'm Germas^, 
Tht jll4g^ of itke b^fW courts are andepeod'^ 
1^ '^ the higb^ powers. Xbejr are more thab 
r^piUbaJite persons in poml pf talent, aad are suA 
6&s^j waU paid t^ plape q^ diiuMrily moral me^ 
4>0ye i^ Ojecessity of poUutiiig their o&ce, to 
pmp ^ uBworday gams j x]othing<;an place xin- 
l^i^lpled avarice beyond th^ reach .of teiqpta- 
ijm^^ Pw'iog the period of the Prussian radi* 
^ sififmBf many persons irould have bean 
brQugbt to trial besides Jidm ; but the supreme 
mwi' l¥id jshoMrn so refract<Nry a spirit to the lu^* 
bitrary administration of the police law that>oid|r 
a^^ttals could foe looked for. Nobody thinks 
cf deij^g, th^t th^ Prussian courts are pure and 
Hpp?9§^t in matters of civU r%bi^ even wbiw thd 
cri^wnis.opposed to an individual; hutj inpoUtical 
mattersj die benefit which mi^gbt result jQrpm tri- 
bunals which are independent wher^ 4hey dp 
j^dge, is in agreat measure mdlined^ by theppsjirar 
^ the g^mwui^t to prevent ,tbe j^ribumls iiom 

VOL. II. £ 
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interfering. I never heard of any provision, by 
which a man impriscmed for sediticm, for ex- 
ample, could claim the protection of the courts, 
and insist upon a final investigation, however 
certain he might be that these courts would do 
equal justice ; and, if he should be acquitted by 
the judges, I know nothing to prevent a jealous 
and dissatisfied ministry fi*om still detaining 
him in his dungeon. Solus reipuUicm mtpreim 
lex may be a necessary rule in all forms of go^ 
vemment ; but where the definition of the saUrn 
reipuMic(B depends on the views and wishes of 
the executive alone, even the purest institutions 
are liable every moment to be paralyzed, and 
the integrity of the most independent judges to 
be rendered nugatory. I once heard a Saxon 
Professor, when entering on the subject of police 
law, address his class thus : " We now come to 
<< that precious thing called police law, such as 
<* it may be found in a Code de la Gendarmerie. 
^< It is best and most bi:i^y defined to be, the 
<< absence of all law; because it depends eh- 
'*« tirely on the arbitrary discretion of a single 
** power acknowledging no guide but its own 
'^« imagined security, and consists essentially in 
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^*^be privilege of disregarding and supersed- 
^< ing all low, without being responsible, excq>t 
«< to the same arbitrary discretion which creates 
« it." 

^nt the Prussian capital contains an open 
court of justice, a rarity in Germany. The su- 
preme court of appeal of the Rhenish provinces 
sits in Berlin ; and, as these provinces still re- 
tain the Code Napoleon, its proceedings are 
-public. But so small is the interest taken in such 
matters, that the decent rows of benches in the 
\apartment where the court meets, are left to the 
undisturbed possession of the dust, except when 
a crowd is attracted by some case which has set 
the world by llie ears out of doors. It is only 
a court of review, but its jurisdiction is criminal 
as well as civiL There is neither pomp nor 
bustle. In an apartment, up two pair of stairs, 
seven gentlemen, dressed in black, were seated 
round at curved table. The President was distin- 
guishable only by sitting in the middle; for, 
though he wore an order in his button-hole, 
some of the other judges had the same decora- 
don. On his right sat Professor Savigny, whom 
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fiune styles die first mTitian jof Gemifnary, iritfa 
Jus long, fflnoqtb, glossy hair hanging ^hxwn 
somewhat after iht stackmt fashion. Ko wigs, 
no robes ; no imposing accumulation of curl 
above, «nd no ample folds of scarlet, or patches 
of ermine bdow ; there sat the supreme judges 
of the Rbenidii prorinces, publicly adminiatcp- 
ii^ justice in tibek own hair aad e?«ren)r-day 
dresses.* A criminal fq>peal was healed. The 
appeUaot's Counsel, Jie, too, wigless andginso- 
less, in black breeches and white cotton stoekr 
ings, stated his reasons of appeal in a speech ^of 
half an hour. He spoke with considerable flu- 
ency and energy, but the argument "was too 
much involved in lecluMcaUlies to be easily voir 
derstood by a foreigner. Hie judges fwene most 
attentive. The opposing Counsel, apparently a 
mwii more helpless loan in this mode of discus- 



* Profesitor Horntha!, of Fi^burg, in the notes to bis 
Geroaan translation of M. Cottu's book on the .administra- 
tion of justice in England, says of German judges, *< They 
^ are accustomed to go into eourt in a dress in which they 
'^ would be Bshaoaed iocsppear in>a dsawing-roam/' 
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M^ made lus reply & half a miniite. He held 
out towards the judges a huge manuscript, and 
merely said» << I atn not going to say any thing 
*^ at aH ; for you baye already had in writing all 
^^ that I would wish to say, and I doubt not but 
" you have carefully perused it" The Refer- 
endary then mounted a pulpit at one comer of 
the bench, read, from a manuscript, his own 
view of the case, and stated his conclusions, 
which were in favour of the appellant. When 
he had finished, the judges all at cmce disapi^* 
peared through a door behind the bench. They 
returned, after an absence of fifteen minutes, 
which had been spent in deliberation, and the 
President, without giving a syllaUe of observa- 
tion or explanation, announced the judgment of 
the court, rejecting the appeal, and confirming 
the sentence of the inferior tribund. Thus, 
neith^ the q^ions of any one judge, nor the 
grouada on whidb the decision of the pourt pro- 
ceeds, are known ; the pleadings and the judg- 
ment are pdUde^ bilt the ddiberations and opi- 
nions €^ the judges are private^ Every body 
kaowsy. or nay know,^ what the parties have to 
B9y for themselve»r but nobody can baiow what 
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the judges have t6 say for themselres* Yoii 
know that a man has been hanged, while he air- 
gued, and, if he had a clever counsel, argued 
perhaps; to the satisfaction of all except the 
judges, that he could not legally be hanged ; 
but whether he was in reality legally hanged, , is 
left to that disposition which is the evidence of 
things not seen. 

Thus the citizens of Berlin see justice admi^ 
nistered to their fellow-subjects of the Rhine 
provinces with a publicity which has not yet 
been granted to themselves. Rhine-Prussia en-; 
joys another superiority in possessing trial by> 
jury in all crhninal matters. The institution 
was introduced among them when they were 
made part of the French empire ; and, on their 
restoration to the Prussian monarchy, the King 
consented to the continuance of die new forms 
of jurisprudence. But, unless the powers of 
their Attorney-Generals be more strictly defin-, 
ed; unless their jurors be more inviolably pre- 
served against the influence of newspaper writers 
and pamphleteers, who discuss the question of 
guilt or innocence, before the man has been 
brought to trial; and, above all,^ unless: ^Kai?'> 
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hiles of evidence be brought to a more strict ac- 
tordance with common justice and common sense, 
jury trial, in those provinces of the Prussian mo- 
nardiy, will be an instrument of outrageous op- 
pression just as frequently as of protection. As 
illustrative of the juiability of jury trial, when 
iiot acc(»npanied by other precautions, to confer 
social security, it may be worth while to record 
the case of Mr Fonk,. which was keeping Co* 
iogne in an uproar, when I visited that city in 
1^22. Some disputes had arisen between this 
gentleman, a most respectable merchant, and his 
partner, who resided in the country, relative to 
the settlement of accounts on ]the dissolution of 
their copartnery. The partner takes it into bis 
head, that a balance so unfavourable to himself 
may have been brought out by subjecting the 
books to some undue process, and sends in an 
Accountant to examine them. The necessary 
books, and the original vouchers, are submitted 
to the Accountant ; no trace of fraud or falsificaF- 
tion is discovered ; the partner himself comes to 
town, and, at a meeting in Mr Fonk's house, at 
which the Accountant is present, a final arrange- 
flEient is agreed upon. The AccounUmt and his 
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am » S hrtux ih y eimang io Nove»ib«F, retium to 
AgmiuB^ attd mp widuM ftei|jUAiBteinee. When 
thJH ac quHiirt iwice giMft away, at tea o'qIocI^ the 
AccouHtont «ccompanies<bii».as far as the mavliet 
lribc«, theDe leavea hini) retuims in the disee* 
tump of theiaBV *>^<1 ^ never agiEtin seen, tiU^ lur^ 
mcxkAs afterwards^ the ice upon the Rhiiie 
breaks up, and kis corpse is floated ^hore gbh a 
meadow inundated by the river. Some mark; 
upoft the body lead to a suspicion th^ he has 
been muvdered and thrown into the Rhine. The 
publiey takivg the murder for granted^ ajad vmr- 
able to discover that avy other persfin had an in^ 
terest ia taking hk Hfe, accuse Mr Fc^ik of har-^ 
ingperptftrataldie crime^ to prevent him froili 
disclosing to- his employer the falsifieationa 
which he had discoveied in^ the book% tkou^ 
QOt felsification existed^ thouj^ all tbs^ the «£• 
eeuntant had to^ disdose had been aln^idy dis- 
eleeed, and a final settlement; of matfiers had 
been agreed on.. The affiur immediately be^ 
eoiiMs a hot patty dispute. Mr Sand, the AA- 
vocate-^General^ er, as we, would ntyle Inm^. iht 
Attomey-CBenetal^sqpplies for a waxamit tn ac^ 
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rest Mr Fonli, tmdpnl^ him iqebii l& ianBi. The 
Jmdgp of Instantction^ liHbo dkchitrged, in some 
nieflBruse, the fitndicnui of a^ gnaid)iury, rcfiisss 
la take such » step oit meje iadefinke, uaautho- 
riased mfiour; md> fir(»a this mometit^ the At- 
tf9mey*Gexk&ni proceeds with the ardonr and 
pHT^gtkt^ oi ar partisan* It may be^ that he was 
ccmyinced c^the guilt of the individmil; but the 
press did not hesitate to aseribe his. zeal to Yery 
di&rent motiives,. and bis^ zeal certainly misled 
hJm into, eom^oet; wfakb mere offidal duty conM 
nor suggesA)^ 9iid cannot justify* "^ 

, .iM^ l W l I ■ # H « II , H ■■ in > I I i ||» IIIIII J I I I I I I ■ . 

•' U #fls kmg^ Mi|ip98«i^ and h still aimittd^ ehiit the 
iniurcler waf , probably committed la a brotbel; %iiei<eC&> 
nen (the accountaQt) wai io the habit of visitiiig an It^iaa 
IMTostitute, who left the town shortly afterwards, and could 
not be traced. The evidence on the trial gave no coun- 
teaanee to sndr a eonjiecture; but it was mahitained from 
thefp^r^ that the Attorney-General wa» sacrificing Fenk 
to screen tbkg^l^ wh^i it was aHee^d^ bad fomeriybecn 
his mistress — and it must be matter of surprise to BM»t 
people, that the press was allowed to make so free with the 
first law officer of his Prussian Mirjesty. Nay, the Attop- 
ney*G«naral wasr caHad upon the trials aad'> after' a very 
seriaiM admonilien froai tba presiding judge, was examin- 
ed as to the pariicuiwrs of hi»conn€etioa with that unwor- 
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- Mr Ponk had, in his senrice, a cooper of tlie 
name of Hamacher ; and the believers- in tb& 
guilt of the former, with the law officers at their 
head, think it probable that this man may have 
been privy to the murder. He is apprehended, 
and consigned to the most unhealthy dungeon 
which the prison can furnish ; no person, except 
the instruments of the police, is permitted to vi-' 
sit him. He is allowed one companion, a con^ 
demiied robber. This miscreant receives instruct-' 
tions to keep by him day and night, and to al- 
low him no repose till he consent to confess. He 
executes these orders excellently well; he pre- 
vails on the cooper to write letters to his wife, 
which he himself engages to find means of con- 
veying to her, and then delivers them to the po- 
lice, by whom this ingenious device had been sug- 
gested. The prisoner is allowed, as an mdulgence, 
to receive the visits of his wife, but police officers 
are privately stationed to overhear their conver- 
sation ; while, at the same time, every mean is 



thy person, though there was not a particle of evidence to 
connect her with the fate of the deceased-^such is the lax- 
ity of their Jaw of evidence i 
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Bied to irritate him against his master by false 
nf^resentations that the latter is publicly accus^ 
ing him c£ the murder. After he has been sub- 
jected for scmie months to this moral torture, al- 
lured by pnmiises, and exposed to the arts of a 
wily police, the courage of the man, as one par- 
ty, calls it^ or his obstinacy, as the other party 
terms it, begins to waver ; and so soon as he 
shows an inclinatipn to yield, he is removed to a 
moi^ comfortable prison. The Attorney-Gene- 
ral, who has hitherto acted chiefly behind the 
curtain, now comes forward upon the stage. He 
sends bottles of Rhenish to the prisoner ; and 
this r^resentative oi&e King of Prussia, in the 
administration of criminal justice, does not blush 
to spend evening af)»r evening in the cell of this 
suspected murderer, drinking wine with him, 
and arranging the confession over the bottle. 
Afler the study of some weeks, forth comes the 
confession, not brought out at once, but gra- 
dually put together, revised, jointed, and po- 
lished by these two worthies, and emitted, for 
the first time, before a magistrate, only after 
they have thus put it into a marketable shap^. 
> Without entering into the details of this pre- 
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^0M docuiiicBl^ the manner kl whidK k 
concoeted, and the use to tr hkb it was apfji&i^ 
are sufficient for all I hanftt iar ywm m tAAaff^ 
diis melancholy i^ry. The amoMRl. o£ it ynm^ 
that^ on the Saturday eyening oni iriiieh therac^ 
co«mtanft disiqppeared^ he retamed tor FonVa 
hoose, between ten and defmc^dbck— -for what 
purpose not even the .cooper and Attosaiej^Ge* 
nei^l ever pretended to eonjeelura;. thai Ms 
Fonk todc hiiti into the sparit^ceUar,. under pc^ 
tence of showing him some brandy^ tiiere mur- 
dered %mi, with, the asnstanoe: of Ae ooopery 
partly by strangling him^ partfy bysftrikuig faiaot 
on the head widi a jnecae. of icon^ and paclcsd 
the body into a cask, in whick it remakicdc «a 
th^ celhr till Monday morning,, wheo.- a Bwn 
was procured with a horse and cart, whio ocm- 
vey^ it from the ct^, a few miles dowxi the 
Rhine; that tke cooper then toekitout of the 
cask, tied a stone roand; the knees^. and &r0w k 
into the rivev. It fiurther bore^ that Fovlk had 
previously proposed tbe mutder to hia coo|^r 
more than once, fant that his^kon^eat coitaaieiice 
had indignantly rgected the atroctoua desigjai; 
yet» ate last,^ though^ according to hts owac s^rjy. 
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hf- w«8 only un^p^Cti^lj^ preisenjt, with his ho* 
me^ 09BScie&ce» at the perpetration of the crkne^ 
he- beasa as stout and willuig a hand in the deed,. 
94 i£ Whadbe^L a hired assassin. While the 
mannfiicfeare of the G(mfi^3ion was going oo^ he 
wnDs heard to sa; on one occasion, when the Ad- 
iKacato«6€9ieral had left bini» after a long tip- 
fimg c<mTersatiQn»f " We 9hall somi b^ re^Hly 
^ now ; &r we have ageeed, at last, who I shall 
•* siQR carried away the dead body." 

No so(wer is this more than suspicious ceo* 

fc^iontnadei kiiown^ than two parties are form* 

^, m Cologpe, naarly equal in numbers, and en-> 

tu3^so in prqiadice and idotence. The we 

pao^ disbdiieTea the whole story, and expatiaikes, 

whh stuch treason^ oa the inexplicable^ they even 

vsnAuf e tot sf^i. the criminaL manner in which it 

baabeeoimanii&ctured; while the othcar main- 

tains^ tbat.tbtt dedaralion is worthy o£ aU ac- 

ceptetion,. boith i^ainst the maker of it, and 

against his mastei^ and, as ^ motive fisur the 

carimc^ l^ey stifl s^ak darkly, of sook unintelli>> 

gible jBsLbofiaationL of the books^ AU at qd«^, 

tlMgr are starded hj tha decisiuaof the ariutera 

wiiochadtbcaa aiq^Munted} to^ csaanne the books. 
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and accounts of the copartnery, and discover 
those supposed falsifications on which alone llie 
whole theory of Fonk's guilt rested. He hini-^ 
self had named the first merchant of Cologne in 
character, wealth, and mercantile skill ; his ad^ 
versary had named his most prejudiced and itt* 
defatigable enemy, the Advocate-General him^ 
self. These gentlemen, however, give an award 
which does not merely establish the absence of 
any falsification, but proves, that, instead of 
Fonk being a fraudulent debtor to his partner, 
that partner is debtor to him. To complete the 
confusion of the party, the servant, too, retracts 
his confession, declaring, before a magistrate, 
that it had been fabricated solely to procure 
some alleviation of the miseries which he en^ 
dured in prison, and seduced into it, as he was, 
by the urgent representations of those placed 
about him. On this, private interviews again 
take place between him and the higher powers 
and he again adheres to his confession; then, 
when left to himself for a while, he retracts it a 
second time, and to that retractation he has re- 
nmined constant till this hour. He is no longer 
useful, and, therefore, no longer deserves mercy* 
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He is brought to trial, and, on the retracted 
Gcmfession, is convicted of having aided in the 
murder, and condemned to imprisonment for 
Ufe ; for, so craftily was the declaration put to-* 
gether, that it made him appear only as an acci- 
dental, and almost an unwilling assistant in the 
crime. 

Armed with this verdict, the Advocate-Gene- 
ral returns to the attack, and Mr Fonk is at last 
put upon his trial. Now the paper war between 
the parties rises to fury; pamphlets, and news- 
paper articles, attacking or defending the accus-* 
ed, and teeming with the partiality and virulence 
of faction, are poured forth in floods ; the most 
important political question would not excite 
half the discord and party violence that were 
spread far and wide by the approaching decision 
of a matter of life and death, and that, too, 
i^mong those very men from whom the jurors were 
to be taken. The trial (which took place ^t 
Treves) lasted nearly six weeks ; in England, it 
would not have lasted six hours. There was no 
evidence that the man had been murdered at all. 
The medical witnesses disputed and quarrelled 
with each other, three live-long days, before the 
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eourt and the jury ; ihej read long manuBcript 
essays, and made long medical speeches, in de» 
£eDce of their opposite opinions, as if they hffd 
lieen pleading ihe cause. The country dbctots 
were quite certain that the .wYHmds on die head 
had eccaaioned deaths and had been inflicted be^ 
fore the body was thrown into the wates ; the 
Professor of Aiiatomy in the mdvmity of Mar- 
burg was juat as posative that oidy a fioat or a 
knaye cbidd maintain that such wdunda must 
oceastcn deaths asid must have been inflicted 011; 
dry Imid, ccHiaiderisig that the body had been scf 
long tossed about among die loose floating ice on 
the Rhine. Many odier witnessea were called, 
but, except that they went far to estabiish aii alibi 
in favour of the priseoier, tkey proved nothing 
thai wi» of much moiQent on either side. l%e 
whole question turned upooa the Cooper's confess 
sion, and it actually was reedLved as evidence, in 
spite of the resistance of the prisoner's counsel. 
Although it was allowed^ that as the person who 
had made it stood convicted of ssa infamous 
crinif^ he could not be heard to confirm the same 
story <m oadi, in presence of the court,, yet it 
was sMit to die jury when only written, not made; 
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m theut preae&ce) net upon oUtbi and judicially 
retracted* The Hiaa himself wag brought for- 
ward), and repeated his final retractation to the 
jury^ declaring the whole story to be a fiAnrica'r 
ttoB, and entreating the judges^, with tears in his 
eyea^ not to receive it. But to the jury it did 
go ; and, as was to be expected from the inde« 
cent virulence with which the matter had so loj^ 
been discussed out of doors» the jyride and pre^ 
ji^ce of faction had found, their way into die 
jury box. Will it be believed, that on this de* 
duration of a condemned malefadtor, not given 
before the jury,, but taken out of com't years be-^ 
fbre, retracted and contradicted before the court 
by the veiy man who made it, procured by arts, 
and manufactured by a process of which enough 
was known to render the whole m<Mre than suspi^ 
dous, a majority^ though a narrow majority, of 
the jury convicted a respectable fellow-citizen of 
a deliberate and utterly causeless murder ? What 
sort, of justice could any party hope for from 
such juries in the struggles of political factions ? 
Beally the despotic Prussian government alone 
showed any regacd to justice in this long train 
oi calami^^ If it did not interfere with the 
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Htrange conduct of iu own law officers, this aifose 
from a laudable feeling of delicacy. Considerii^ 
the hostile disposition towards Prussia which ex- 
ists in the Rhenish provinces, and the rapidity 
with which this question had been made a party 
dispute, any interference of government would 
have been considered an arbitrary disregard of 
the more liberal forms of Rhenish justice. The 
government, therefore, allowed the law to take its 
own course in its own way ;- but, so soon as the 
appeal founded on points of law (for the verdict 
is final as to the question of fact) had been dis^ 
missed by the supreme court, orders were sent 
down from Berlin to institute a judidal inquiry 
into the conduct of the police throughout the 
whole affiiir, and a free pardon was granted to 
both prisoners. 

The law of evidence which admits such mate- 
rials, and the men whom the practice of the law 
thus teaches to look upon them as Intimate 
grounds of judgment, are equally enemies to the 
caution and purity of criminal justice. Tribu- 
nals accustomed to act in this manner cannot ex^ 
pect that their decisions will be respected. Scarce- 
ly was the verdict* pronounced, when petitions. 
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s^ed by numbers of the inhabitants of Cologne, 
were s^it off to Berlin, not praying for a pardon 
as a grace, but arraigning the verdict, and found* 
ed on the total want of evidence. The unavoid- 
able consequence of such scenes is, to weaken the 
foundations on which jury-trial stands in a 
country where it exists more by tolerance than 
by good wiU, and to retard its introduction into 
other states where it is esteemed the forerunner 
of political anarchy. Nor is it the government 
alone that regards jtpy trial with unfriendly eyes; 
the mere lawyers, foil of professional prejudices^, 
are equally irreconcilable enemies, though on' 
different grounds. I found a professor of the 
juridical &culty at Jena poring over a folio ma- 
nuscript, in which he has been collecting for 
years, principally from English newspapers, all 
the cases where a jury seems to him to have given 
a wrong verdict, and from these he hopes to con-* 
vince Germany that a jury is the worst of aU in- 
struments for discovering the truth. To such 
men, a trial like the above is a stronghold ; for 
they forget that the law which admits such evi-^ 
dea^ as legitim{U;e.is no less in fault than the 
jurors, whom rashness, prejudice, or popular be-> 
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Uei^ s^uees to Btrvpem i% and iheyt c<nttmt die 
very commdn evtar ef 8onfe«aidihg the meid^itBl 
defects wil^ the essence ot Mt isslitutiion. 

The Pnii^sian gidVierDment b usiiaUy decried 
amongsft ua, as due of the most mtoleraiit and il^^ 
liberal of Gemiahj, attentive only to secure die 
implicit aad unthinking obedience of its subjects^ 
and, therefore, encouraging every thing which 
may retiun them in ignorance and d^adation* 
Every Briton, from what be has heard^ ninst en- 
ter Prussia with this feeling; and he mtisf blush 
for his hastiness, when he runs ov«r the hmg line 
of bdld reforms and liberal ameliorations which 
w^re introduced into the whole frame pf society 
and public relations in Pn^sia, from the time 
when ihe late Chancellor Prince Hardenberg 
Was replaced, in IBIO, at the head oi the go- 
vernment They began, in fact, widr the battle 
of Jena ; that defeat was, in aae sense,, the sal- 
valion of Prussia. The de^adation and help* 
lessness into which it jf^unged the monarchy, 
while they rqnsed all thinking men to see that 
there must be something wrong in exisdsig rela^ 
tions, brought likewise the necssaity of stopen^ 
dous effi>rtff to make the resmmses^of the dimin^ 
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tfhed king^M^ meet both ite own ^cpendkure, 
«nd ihe ^coiKtributioiiis levied on it hy the ooii'- 
queror. A ^mmist^r was wanted ; for domineer- 
ing fbrsiiee would not allow tiiKrdenb^g, 'the 
iKftd of tbe Aiiti-<9allioan ^party, and listened to 
finly when it was too l^te, to oretain -his cffice, 
and be retired to iRiga. Premz Monsieur "Siiin, 
fiaid Ni^leon to the king» (fesi un hamme 
^itqprit : and Stein was made minister. In spirit^ 
he vms a minister jentiirely suited to ^flie times, 
tknt be wanted cautioD, and &»geA Awt in poli- 
tics, even in .ebanguig for th/e better, some eon- 
fiid^atian onuat be paid to what for eenturies 
Jias been bad and luuhrersal. He was not mefely 
boldy he was foarless^ but he was thoroughly 
despotic in his character ; having a good ofcgeet 
onoe in bis eye, he rndied^on to it, regardless of 
ihe mischief which be might be doing an his 
baste, and tearing up and thrcMring down aH 
that stood in his way, vAik. a vehemence which 
even the utility of his purpose did not always 
justify. 

Stein was too honest a man long to retaki the 
&vour e£ France. An intercqited letter inform- 
ed ibe cabinet of St Cloud, thatbe was govern- 
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ing for Prussian, not for French purposes ; afid 
the kmg was requested to dismiss le nommi 
Stein. He retired to Prague, and amused him- 
self with reading lectures on history to his daugh- 
ters. His retirement was followed by a sort cf 
interregnum of ministers, who could contrive no- 
thing except the cession of Silesia to France in* 
stead of paying the contributions. From neces- 
sity, Hardenberg was recalled ; and whoever will 
take the trouble of going over the principal acts 
of his administration will acknowledge, not only 
that he was the ablest minister Prussia has ever 
possessed, but likewise, that few statesmen, in 
the unostentatious path of internal improvement, 
have^ effected, in so brief an interval, so many 
weighty and beneficial changes — ^interrupted as 
he was by a war of unexampled importance, 
which he began with caution, prosecuted with 
energy, and terminated in triumph. He receiv- 
ed Prussia stripped of half its extent, its honours 
blighted, its finances ruined, its resources at 
once exhausted by foreign contributions, and 
depressed by ancient relations among the dif- 
ferent classes of society, which .custom had con- 
^crated, and selfishness was vehement to defend. 
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He has Irft it to his king, enlarged in extent, and 
restored to its fame ; with a well-ordered system 
of finance, not more defective or extravagant than 
the struggle for the redemption of the kingdom 
rendered necessary; and, above all, he has left it 
freed from those restraints which bound up the 
capacities of its industry, and were the sources at 
once of personal degradation and national pover- 
ty. Nor ought it to be forgotten, that, while 
Hardenberg had often to contend, in the course 
of these reforms, now with the jealousies of town 
corporations, and now with the united influence 
and prejudices of the aristocracy, he stood in the 
difficult situation of a foreigner in the kingdom 
which he governed, unsupported by family de-^ 
scent or hereditary influence. His power rested 
on the personal confidence of the king in his ta- 
lents and honesty, and the confidence which all 
of the people, who ever thought on such matters^ 
reposed in the general spirit of his policy. 

It was on agriculture that Prussia had prin- 
cipally to rely ; and the relations between the 
peasantry who laboured the soil and the pro- 
prietors, chiefly of. the nobility, who owned it, 
were of an extremely depressing nature. The 
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most ventiiroiu pf all Hardenberg^s 
was, that by which he entirely new^^modeUed ik» 
system, and did nothing less than create aiiew 
esder of independent landed proprietonu Hm 
ErbuniertMmgikeitf or hereditary sabjeotioa «f 
the peasantry to the proprietors «£ the «8tiites on 
which they were born, had been already-abcdisbx 
ed by Stein : Next were removed the absurd r^ 
strictions whidi had so long opiated, with ac* 
cumukiting force, to diminish theprodadmiiess 
of land, by fettering the prcqirietor not merely 
in the disposal, bnt even in the mode of cidlivai- 
ttng his estate. Then came Ibrth, in 18)10, « 
royal edict, efiPeoting, by a smgle sk!oke^^ libe 
pen, a greater and more dedsive 4^iflnge dian 
has resulted from any modern legislative act, and 
one on which a more popular form -of g!9veni<> 
ment would scarcely have venture. It ^aa<^ 
ed, that all the peasantry of the kingdiouL i^ieuld 
in future be free hereditary proprietors 0£ <(^e 
kmd$ which hitherto th^ had held oniy as 3ie- 
reditary tenants, on condition that they gi|ve.|ip 
to the landlord a fixed portion of them* Tfaf 
peasantry formed, two classes. TJie &nstcoasiatr. 
ed of those whp enjoyed what may be tenMd a 
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^ef^editary lease, tbat is, who held lands to which 
.lile 'landlord wks bound, cm the death of the ten^ 
4mt m possession, to admit his successor, ^r, at 
kftst, s^ne near relation, Thie right of the land- 
lord wai^thtiS'greatly inferior to that of unlimic* 
eilproperty ; he had not his chc»ce of a tenant ; 
&e leiBse was likely to remain in the same famHy 
ai^iong as the estatie in his own ; and^ i^ genera^ 
be had i not the power of increasing the ren^ 
which }had been originally fixed, centuries^ per- 
haps^ before, whether it consisted in: produce or 
semces* These peasants, onigiving up oite-iAtnf 
of their faxms to the landlord, became unlimited 
proprietors <rf^ the remainder. The second class 
consiisted of pieasants whosie title endured only 
Ibrtlife, or a fixed term of years. In this case, 
the landlord was not bound to ^cdntimie the 
lease, on its^tenapiiiiaticHi, to the former tenant, 
or any. of his descendants. But still he was far 
from being unlimited proprietor ; he was bound 
to r^lace the former tenant with a person of 
the same rank ; he was prohibited to take.th'e 
lands mto his own possession^ or cultivate tbem 
with his own capital. His right, however, was 

VOL. II. F 
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fitearly mete abfiolule tbaii in tbA format 
and it is difieiilt to ae^ idwt daim tbe tengot 
could set up bqr ond the miiaxmco of his lemt. 
Though the fitf^ that such festrietioiia MiukiedL 
the estate less mlnafak to the praprielm^ mmj 
hate been a v^ good reeaon fqr ahplialiil^ 
Ihen entirely, it does not eeem to be eng^ neaaoe 
at aU fisHT taJdpg 1^ p«»rtion af the hinds frofa hka 
who had every ii|^t to tbeoif to gite it to Ua 
who had no fight whatever^ oicept that off poso 
aession under his temporary lease* Bnt this 
claasofpeasanlB^ too» (and thi^y are supposed te 
h&ve bosa by fiur the nose nnni«K>08>) on gmag 
iqp ofie«Aii£f of their farms, became absolute pyro» 
primers of the irauunder. The h^ thus taksa 
fnxn the landlosds an>ears just to hare been a 
price exaeted from Aem fcr the mose valuable 
et^oyment of the other r«-*as if tjbe govsmmesit 
had ssid totheDi» Give iq» to ow disposal a eep> 
tain poflion of your estfttes, and wie dmll ee 
sweep aaiay those oM feslMotiotts which render 
them unproductive Iq you, dii^ what ramains 
mil speedily be as vafaaUeasdie whdb was be- 
liM>e. 
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'It cannot be iemed, thewfcre, Aat this ft:- 
mollis edict, especially in the latter of tKe two 
cases, iras a Teiy stetn interlbrence with the 
tlglrtd of private property; vori9 it wonderftl 
ihat those against whom it was direeted sliotild 
teive sternly opposed it; but Ae ministerwas 
sterner still. He found the ffiianees ruined, and 
the treasury attacked by demands, wKcfc requir- 
ed tltat tlie treasury shouM be filled; he saw 
the nnperious necessity of rendering^s^rietdeure 
more productive J and though it may be doubted, 
whether &e same end might not have been gaift^ 
ed by new-modc^fitig^ the rdia^fionft betwteeh ^ 
parties, as^ landlord and tenant^ instead oTstrip^ 
piiig Ae former to create* a new race of pro*- 
Ipiietors, there & n6 doubt dt all as ti:^ the sue^ 
cessr of the measure, Snr htcreasihg' the* produce 
livened of tJie soil. Etcn ^ose of the amto- 
cracy, who^ have waged war most bitterly agaihst 
ffinrdenberg^' reforms, allow that^ m regard to 
iignculittre^ this^ bw has prdduced incredible 
giddtf. ^ It must be confessed," says one of 
thimv ^ that, ih ten years, it has carried us 
^ fbrwardaw hol e ce n t ury ;^ ^.i-t h e b e st of rftexpe* 
ftae&tal proofs how is^nrioas^ the eld relations 
between the proprietors and the kboorers of tite 
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soil must have been, to' the prosperity of the 
country. 

The direct operation of this measure neces- 
sarily was to make a great deal of property 
change hands; but this effect was farther in- 
creased by its indirect. operation.. The law ap- 
peared at a moment when the greater, part of 
,the estates of the. nobility were burdened with 
debts, and the , proprietors were now deprived 
of their rentals. ' They, indeed had land thrown 
back upon their hands; but this only multiplied 
their embarrassments. In the hands of their 
boors, the soil had been productive to them ;^ now 
that it was in their own, they had neither skill nor 
capital. to carry on its profitable cultivation, and 
new loans only added to the interest which al- 
ready threatened to consume its probable fruits. 
The consequence of all this was, that, besiides 
the portion of land secured in free property to 
the peasantry, much of the remainder came into 
the market, and the purchasers were generally, 
persons, who had acquired wealth by trade or 
manufactures. * The sale of the royal domains. 



* It will scarcely be believed that, up-to 1807/ it 
pnlybjr accident that a penonaot noble could find a piece 
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to snpply the necessities of the state, opierated 
powerfully in the same way. These domains 

of land which He would be allowed to purchase^ whatever 
number of estates might be in the market. By far the 
greater portion of the landed property consisted of estates- 
noble; and if the proprietor brought his estate to sale, on- 
ly a nobleman could purchase it. The merchant, the 
banker, the artist, the manufacturer, e\ery citizen, in 
4hort, who had acquired wealth by industry and skill, lay 
under an absolute prohibition against investing it in landy 
unless he previously purchased a patent of nobility, or 
stumbled on one of those spots, small in number, and 
seldom in the market, which, in former days, had escape 
ed the hands of a noble proprietor. Even Frederick the 
Great lent his aid to perpetuate this preposterous systeni, 
in the idea that he would best compel the investment of 
capital in trade and manufactures, by making it impossi- 
ble to dispose of it, when realized, in agricultural pursuits*^ 
—a plan which led to the depression of agriculture, the 
staple of the kingdom, as certainly as it was directed in 
vain to cherish artificially a manufacturing activity, on 
which the country is much less dependent. This could 
not possibly last; the noble proprietors were regularly 
becoming poorer, and the same course of events which 
compelled so many of them to sell, disabled them general- 
ly from buying ; destitute of capital to cultivate their own 
estates, it was not among them that the purdiasers of the 
jToyal domains were to be looked for. In 1807, Stein 
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always Ibrmedii laoat impoi^aiit hesi ia tbe re« 
vcoae-of a German pdnce, and one wkich wan. 
totally independent of any controul, even of that 
of the imperfectly constituted estates. In Prussia, 
they were estimated to yield annually nearly half 
a million Sterling, evai in the hands of larmacs ; 
and, under the changes wkidi have so rapidly 
augmented the value of the soil all oyer tbe 
kingdom, they would soon have become much 
more profitable. But, while compelled to tax 
severely the property of his subjects, the king 
refiised to spare his own; and, in iSll^ an edkst 
waes issued,, authorizing the sale of the royal do* 
thiiins at twenty-five years* purchase of ifee esti-* 
mated rental. These lands, too, passed into the 
hands of purchasers not connected with the aris- 
tocracy ; for the aristocracy, so far from being 
aUe to purchase the estates of others, were selling 
their own estates to pay their debts. The party 
opposed to Hardenberg has not ceased to lament 
that the crown should thus have been shorn of 



swept away the whole mass of absurd restrictions, and 
every man was made capable of holding every kind of 
property. ' 
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]lsiifl*keftiid]iidti|)eiid8iit:gloiies ^< ibr itougiht 
to^be poitmMf** mj ibiej^ *^ by its own reven- 
ues and possetsions.'' Oar principles of goT- 
enument teack us a cUflisrent doctrine. 

fiendfk^ as the econcMnical effects of this di« 
visiafei «f prqpaty mi^ have been, its poUticai re- 
sidte are no fess impottant It has created a new 
daes of ciliaens) and these the most yidaaUe of 
all citizraiks. Every trace, nM merely of sidbjeo- 
^ftm, Imt of restiaint, has been removedfrom the 
kidastriotis, but poor and degraded peasaMiy 
and Ihey have at once been converted into inde« 
pendent landed proprietors, resembling mudi the 
small prc^MJetors created by the Frendi IlevoIu-> 
tion. In Pomerania, for example, the estates 
of the nobil&y were calculated to ccmtain 260 
square miles ; those of free {Mnoprietors, not no- 
ble, only five mflesii Of the former, about 100 
were Bcm/mdiqfty in the hands of the peasantry i 
tod, by the cqie^tioir of the law, 60 of these' 
would still remain the property of the boors who 
cultivated them. Thus there is now twelve 
times as mudi landed property, in this province^ 
belonging to persons who are not noUe, as there 
was before the appearance of this edict The 
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race-of 'boors is not extinct ; for the proviuons; 
of the law- are not imperative, if both parties 
prefer remaining in their old relation; bat thi& 
is a preference which, on the part of thepeaaant,^ 
at least, is not to be . expected. Care has been 
taken that no new relations, of the same ktnd 
shall be formed^ fi)r, in 1811, an edict appear^ 
ed, which, while it allows the proprietcNT to: pay 
his servants in whole or in. part with, the use o£ 
land, . limits the duration of such a contract to 
twelve years. It prohibits him absolutely from 
giving land heritabfyi on condition of service ; i£ 
a single acre is to be giv^n in pr<^ertyj it must 
either be a proper sale, or. a fixed rent. must be 
stipulated in money or produce. > Hardenberg 
was resolved that his measure should be con^ete. 
When to the peasants who have thus become 
landholders, is added the numerous class of cit^-^ 
zens, not noble, who have come into the posses*- 
sion of landedt property by the salies of the royal 
domains, and the necessities of so many of the 
higher orders, it is not difficult to foresee thepo-' 
litical consequences of such a body of citizens^ 
gradually rising in wealth and respectability. 
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aiid dignified by that feeling of selC^steein which 

usually accompanies ^e independent possession 

of property. Unless their progress be impeded 

by extraneous- circumstances, they must rise to 

political influence, because they will graduaUy 

become fitting depositaries of it It would 

' scarcely be too much to' say, that the Prussian 

government must have . contemplated such a 

change; for its administration, during the last 

fourteen years, has been directed to produce a 

state o£ society in which pure despotism cannot 

long exist but by force ; it has been throwing 

its subjects into those relations which, by the 

very course of nature, give the people politicid 

influence by making them fit to exercise it Is 

there any thing in political history that should 

make us wish to see them in possession of it 

sooner ? Is it not better, that liberty should 

rise spontaneously from a soil prepared for its 

reception,, and in which its seeds havfe gradually 

been maturing in the natural progress of society, 

than yiolently to plant it on stony and thorny 

ground, where no , congenial qualities give^ 

'^trtsngth to its roots, and beauty to its Uossdros, 

where it does not throw wide its perennial sba- 
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dam under whieh die people Amy find hiippi;<^ 
new and refiige, but springs up, Kke the gourd 
of Jooafa, in the night of popular tumult, and 
annatnral and extravagant innovation, to per»^ 
ish in die nuHming beneadi die heat of reckleaa 
fiietion, or the connoning fire of foreign niters 
fetence? 

Tliis great, and somewhat violent measure, o€ 
creating in the state a new order of citizen^ poa*^ 
leasing indq>endenC piK^ierty, was pieceded and: 
Mlowed by a crowd of odier reforms, all tending' 
lodie same end, to let loose die Clergies of all das*^ 
aesof the people, and bring diem into amorecom^ 
fortable social relation to each other. While the 
peasantry were not only mt firee, but converted 
itito landholders, the^ristocraef were sternly de» 
prived of that exemption from taxation which, 
more than any diing else, renders them odkma 
in every country where it has been allowed to 
ronaiB. They struggled hard to keep their es- 
tates beyond the reach of the land tax, but the 
King and Hardenberg were inflexible. The 
whole financial system acquired an uniformity 
4»d equality of distribntion which simplified It 
to j^ and dimhiidied the expeMe of coUection, 
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wluk k iBcr^aaed the revenue. Above all, those 
cunUiersoaie «&d ccnnpUcited arrangements, iin* 
der whieh every provmce had its own budget, 
and its peettliar taK^ iii^ere destroyed) and Har- 
denb^g, after much of^^ition, carried through 
oBee uojifiMriii scheme for the whole monai^pt^* 
This enabled him to get rid Of another mon- 
strous eviL Under the miserabli^ system of fi- 
naiicial sepasation, every province and every 
town was surrounded with custom-houses, tax- 
ing and watching tfaeprodl^ti^Qs of its neigh- 
bours, as if ihffy came from foreign countries, 
and disGouragmg all inlemal ccmmiunication. 
The whole was swept away. . At the same time, 
the national: expenditure in its varions depiPrt- 
mests, the ways and means, the state of the pu1>- 
lie debt, and the funds for meeting it, i^^ere 
fpKem forth with atpubliaty which produced con*' 
fideo^ in Prussia^ and alarm, as setting a bad 
example, in some less prudent cabinets. Those 
amongst ourselves who damour most loudly 
against the miscenduct of the Prussian govern- 
ment will allow, that the secularization and sale 
of the church lands was a liberal and patriotic 
measure ; those who mord wisely think, that ftn 
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arbitrary attack on any speeies of property ^i-» 
dangers the secarity of all. property, will laaient 
that the public necessities should have rendered 
it adyisable. . The servitudes of thiiif^e,"^ ai 
brewing beer, and distilling spirituous liquors, ex<» 
isted in their most oppressive form, diseouragin^ 
agriculture, and fostering the ruinous spirit o( 
. monopoly. They were abolished with so un* 
sparing a hand, that, though indemnification was 
not absolutely refitsed, the fonn» and modes of 
proofs of loss sustained to found a clabn to. it, 
were of such a nature, as to render it difficult to . 
be procured, and trifling wh^i made good. This 
was too uni^aring. - 

In the towns there was much less to be doner 
it was only necessary to release their arts and 
manufactures from old restraints, and rouse 
their citizens to an interest in the public weal. 
'Hardenberg attempted the first by a measure 
on which more popular governments have not 

I W I ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■■ ■ ; ■ I J .I . ■ I , . 

' •Let those who acciMe the PruBsian goTerament of dis- 
Feg^rdipg.the improvement of iU^ubjecu reflect, that it was 
only in 1799 that the British Parliament thought of contriv- 
ing means to rescue the agriculture of Scotland from thk 
servitude. 
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yet been bold enough to venture, however, 
stpongly it has been recommended by polklcal;. 
^eonoihists; he struck down at one blow. all 
guildries and corporations,— not diose larger 
^ms, which indude all the citizens of a town^*^ 
and constitute a borough, but those subordinate 
forms, which regard particular classes and pro^ 
fessiims. But, whether it was from views of 
finance, or that he found himself compelled, by 
ojpposing interests, to yield something to the old 
principle, that the public is totally unqualified 
to judge who serves them well, and who serves 
tbem badly, but must have some person to make 
the discovery for them, the Chancellor seemt 
to have lost his way in this measure* He left 
every man at liberty to follow every profession, 
free from the fetters of an incorporated body ; 
but he converted the government into one huge^ 
universal corporation, and allowed no man to 
pursue any professicm without annually proems* 
irig and paying for the permission of the state. 
'The Gewenbstmer, introduced in 1810, is a year- 
ly tax on every man who follows a profession^ 
on account of that profession ; it is like our ale 
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and pedlar licenees, but it is uaiversal.* Sofia*, 
it is only fiaancial ; bot the licence by no means 
fellows as a inatter of course^ and here reappeairs 
the incorporatbn spirit ; every member of tho^e 
ppofessions, whidi are held to coocera more near* 
hf the pnblic weal, must produce a eertiiicate of 
the pnmncial goTemsDents that he is dviy qua^ 

^ lo ieflO« It wai etiimated 9^ %fi90fi90 rix-diiilaFf, 
s^t X«.8S5|000« The Mm pajable by iodividuali var- 
iety according to the nature and extent of their profeuioD, 
from one dollar to two hundred. A brewer, for example, 
pays according to the quantity of barley which he uses, or 
a botcher according to the number of oxen which he kills. 
Tbift must produce an wipleasant inquiiitioft into private 
ilUri. The desoriptbas, too, are so iadefiait^ that it 
must frequently be impossible to ascertain to which class a 
man belongs. Thus, in the fifth class, which varies from 
S4 to 84 dollars, stand ** the most respectable physician^ 
*iathetfariee large towns,'* (Berlin, Breslao, and KSnigs* 
hergi) Now, wImh the doctors difer, as assuredljr ^bey will 
div vbo ihaU decide on the comparative respectability of 
tbiie learned persons? Again, midwives in these three 
cities pay more than in the other towns of the monarchy ; 
but why should such a person pay more in Berlin than in 
Magdeburgh? Is the place where she practises any proof of 
the amount of her prbfiessional gains? 
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tifiadtoexensbeit. DoctonandchioBiieyBweeps, 
midwifes and ship-builders,. noterieB-fiiiUic and 
ini]i^«r%liits^ booksellers and makers ai noiteiv 
pipes, with afaostof otherequaUyboincigeneona' 
profeasionalists, mast be guaranteed by that de» 
partraent of the government within wboae qihera 
tSieir oceupfttion is most naturaliy mdude^ av 
perfectly fit to execute their professioos. Thit 
system is cmnbersome, but it wants, at least, the 
escdusiYe aprit de eeijm of corporations* 

The other and more important object, that dfv 
rousing the citiaens to an active concern in the 
aifiiirs of their own community, had already been 
aeconq^hed by Stein in his 8tS«M$ordHmijff or 
Constitution fot^ the cities, which was completed 
and promulgated in 1808. He did not go the 
length of annual parliaments and universal snf». 
frage, tor the magistracy i» elected only every 
iMgd, year ; but the elective franchise is so wide- 
ly distr3>uted among all resident househidders, 
of a certain income or rental, that none are ex* 
eluded whom it would be propar to admit Nay, 
complaints are sometimes heard from persons of 
the upper ranks, that it aon^ls them to give 
up paying any attention to civic affiurs, because 
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it places too direct apd overwhelming an influ- 
ence in the bands of the lower orders. Hiere 
can- be no doubt, however, of the good which it 
has done, were there nothing else than the psb- 
licity which it has bestowed on the management 
and proceedings of public and charitable institu- 
tions. The first merchant of Breslati, the second 
city of the monarchy, told me it was impossible 
to conceive what a change it had effected for the 
better, and what interest every citizen now took 
in the public affairs of the corporation, in hospi- 
tals ahd schools, in roads, and bridges, and pav&- 
mentS) and water-pipes. ^< Nay^" added he, " by 
^< our example, we have even compelled the Ca* 
*^ tholic charities to print accounts of their funds 
<^ and proceedings ; for, without doing so, they 
<^ could not have stood against us in public con- 
" fidence." ' This is the true view of the matt^; 
nor is there any danger that the democratic prui'^ 
cifde will be extravagant in the subordinate com- 
munities, while the despotic principle is so strong 
in the general government of the country. 

Such hais been the general spirit of the admi<« 
nistration of Prussia, since the battle of Jena; 
and it would be gross injustice to her govern- 
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iatent to deny^ that in all this it has acted with 
lUi honest and efTective view to the public wek 
ftre^ and has betrayed any thing but a selfish or 
prejudiced attachment to old and mischievous^ 
relations; that was no part of the character oC 
either Stein or Hardenberg. The government 
is in its forms a despotic one ; it wields a cen- 
s<»*ship ; it is armed with a strict and stern po- 
lice;, and, in one sense, the property of the sub- 
ject is at its disposal, in so far as the portion of 
his goods which he shall contribute to the pub- 
lic service depends only on the pleasure of the 
goyammevt But let not our just hatired of des-^ 
pbtic. forms make us blind to substantial good.* 
Under these forms, the government, not more 
from policy than inclination, has been guilty of 
no oppressions which might place it in danger- 
ous opposition - to public feeling or opinion ; 
while it has crowded its administration with a 
rapid succes^n of ameliorations, which gave new 
life to all the weightiest interests of the state> 
and brought all classes of society into a more na- 
tural^array, and which only ignorance or preju- 
dice can deny to have been equally beneficial to. 
the people, and honourable to the executive. I 
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greatly doubt, idiether there be aajr exanple of 
a {HPpttkr goTemment doiiBg so mtuh teal goad 
in M> short a time^ and with so miich contaiurad 
eSkoL When a minister roots out abuses whickr 
impede individiial prosperity, gives free conrse 
to the arts and industry <if the coontry, throivs 
open to ike degraded the paths of comfort and 
respectabiliQs ^d brings down tbs artificial pri^. 
vileges of the high to that devation wUeh na- 
ture demands in every stable form of political so^ 
eiety ; whSe he thns prepiures a peopte for a po* 
pular government, while^ at the same time» by 
thb yerj prepanKtion, he creates the fu&st and 
most un&iling means of obtaining it, he stands 
much h%her as a staitesm&n and philosopher^ 
dianthennnisterwho rests satisfied ttrith the easy 
praise, and the more than doitbtM experiment, 
of giving pepidor foims to a people which knows 
neither how to valne nor exercise thenL The 
statesmen of this age, more than of any other, 
onght to have learned the folly of casting the po* 
litieal pearl before swine. 

This is no defence of despotism ; it is a stat^ 
m^nt of the good which the Prussian govern** 
ment has done, and an elneidationof the genciv 
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al qUrk of ittprovement in wliidi it has acted ; 
bait It ftmndtes bo reason tor retaining the des«» 
potac Ibms under which this good has bem 
wrought cut, so soon as the public wisAies re* 
<|iiim, and the public mind is, in some measure^ 
capable of using more liberal and manly instru-. 
ments* On the other hand, it is most unfair 
(and yet, in relation to Prussia, nothing is more 
Gommcm.) to forget what a monarch has done for 
his subjects, in our hatred of the fact that he has 
done it without their assistance. The despotism 
of Prussia stands as far above that of Naples, or 
Austria, or Spain, as our own constitution stands 
above the mutilated Charter of France. The 
people are personally attached to their king; and, 
in regaid to his government, they feel and re- 
cognize the real good which has been doi» in- 
finitely more strongly than the want of the un- 
known good which is yet to be attained, and 
which alone can secure the continuance of all the 
rest. They have not enjoyed the political expe- 
rience and education which would teach them 
the value of this security ; and even the better 
informed classes tremble at the thought of exact- 
k}$ it by popular clamour, because they see it 
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must speedily odme of itself. From .the Elbe ta 
the Oder, I found nothing tomakemebelieTeiii 
the existence of that general discontent and ripe- 
ness for revolt which have been broadly assert- 
'ed» more than once, to exist in Prussia;* and it 



* To this it 18 commonly added, that the general dis- 
content 18 only forcibly kept down by the large standing 
army. The more I understood the constitution of the 
Pnusian army, the more difficult I found it to admit this 
eoQitantly repeated assertion. Not only is every male^ of 
a certain age, a regularly trained soldier, the most diffi- 
cult of all populations to be crushed by force, when they 
are once warmed by a popular cause, but by far the great- 
er part of this supposed despotic instrument consists of 
men taken, and taken only for a time, from the body of 
citizens against whom they are to be employed. There 
is always, indeed, a very large army on foot, and the fo- 
reign relations of Prussia render the maintenance of a 
large force indispensable ,* but it is^ in fact, a militia. 
** We have no standing army at all, properly speaking,**, 
said an officer of the guards to me ; " what may be called 
*' our standing army is, in reality, nothing but a school, 
'* in which all citizens, without exception, between twen- 
" ty and thirty-two years of age, are trained to be sok 
'* diers. Three years are reckoned sufficient for this pur- 
*^ pose. A third of our army is annually changed. Those 
" who have served their three years are sent home, form 
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would be wonderful to find a people to whom all 
|x>litical thinking is so new, who know -nothing 
of poUtical theories, and suffer no personal op- 
pressions, ready to raise the shout of insurreo- 
ticHu It will never do to. judge c( the general 
feeling of a country firom the mad tenets of aca* 
demical youths, (who are despised by none more 
heartily than by the people themselves,) or firom 
the slill less pardonaUe excesses of hot-headed 
teachers. When I was in Berlin, a plot, head- 
ed by a schoolmaster, was detected in Stargard^ 
in Pomerania ; the object was, to proclaim the 
Spanish Constitution, and assassinate the Buai- 
sters and other persons of weight who might na*- 



** what is called the War Resenre, and, in case of wati are 
'* first called out. Their place is supplied by a new draught 
^ from the young men who have yet not been out; and so 
f it goes on." Surely a military force so constituted is not 
that to wiucha despot can well trust for enchaining a strug^ 
glii^ people; if popular feeling were against him, these mtai^ 
would bring it along with them to his very standard. I can-^ 
not help thinking, that^ if it were once come to this between 
the people and government of Prussia, it would not be ia 
his own bayonets, but in those of Russia and Austria, that 
Frederick William would have to seek a trust- worthy ally. 
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tanl^ be supposed tio be hdstSb to the^iiui^m- 
uaxu TU&nchmore pro^mi tiie Pfiissiaiik people 
tot be ripe far revulty thaa it ptyvcd thent to bti 
read|r to be nuurdeien* 

In }edgieg of tbe p<^tieal feelings of a coun* 
ti]r» a^ Btibon is apt to be deceifad by hie own 
peUftioel habits stiU: mne tbea by portkl obser- 
felikiE^ Tbe political exercises and e^cation 
lAJdi vtt eigoy^ are lidtteB iddth, we may welt 
wish to seeia tlie possessioa ef others ; but they 
Lmd as. into a dxousand faHacies^ when diey 
make oa eflachide» from, what our ow& itaHngs 
weiiU be undar aiqp giieu institutionfiy Aatan* 
other people^ whose rety prejadicea ga aatb its 
government^ must be just as ready to present a 
claim of right, bring the king to trial, or declare 
die throne to be vacant. Prussia is by no means 
the only country of Germany where the people 
know nothing of that love of poUticai thinking 
and infoeniAtiQD whidi pearvades oufsdvea^ But 
Frasaia is in the true course to aniveat it; the 
most usefb! classes of her society are gradually 
rising in wealth, respectability, and importance ; 
and, ere long, her government, in the natural 
cwrse of things, must admit popuhir elanfflts. 
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If foreign inflttencey and, above all, that of Rus- 
sia, whose leaden weight is said to hang too 
heavily already on the cabinet of Berlin, do not 
^nterfisre, I shall be deceived if the change be 
^ther demanded with outrageous clamour from 
below, or refused with unwise and selfish obstin- 
acy from above. No people of the Contin^it 
better deserves political liberty than the Oer*- 
mans ; for none will wait for it more patiently, 
receive it more thankfully,, or use it with greater 
moderation. 
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' CHAPTER III. 

SILESIA — CRACOW. 

Von Europen bekriegt, 
Um nich hm der OroBse gekMmpft und gedegt. 

The country between Berlin and Frankfort on 
the Oder bears the same general character with 
that which lies to the westward of the capital, 
and the hand of industry has been unable to 
root out its tiresome firs, or cover the naked- 
ness of its dreary sands. The population seem- 
ed to be thinly scattered, and ^e villages, are 
few; nor can it be a good sign of a country, that 
the toll-houses are almost the only good ones to 
be seen on the road. 

Frankfort on the Oder makes a miserable ap- 
pearance after its wealthy and bustling name- 
sake on the banks of the Main. The town, 
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sniail and ordinarily built, with the principal 
streets running parallel to the Oder, contains a 
peculation of .about fifteen thousand inhabitants, 
and. displays few traces of mercantile wealth. and 
activity, t Its university, too^ is gone; in; 181 0^ 
it was united with that of Breslau. ^ 
• The Oder is here a broad, deep, and majestic 
river, .troubled in its^ colour, and not rapid in its 
motipiu The bridge is of wood, a very solid j but 
a.very.clttnisy structure. The parapet consists of 
krge trees, screwed down upon the plank^ which 
form .the pavement, and the floor itself is fortifl* 
ed, at certain distances, by heaps of large.stones« 
AU tfais^ cumbersome and clumsy as it looks, 
has an object. When the river i& inundiited, 
it sometimes rises fabove the bridge;, and ^: there 
is « danger, that the water, hurrying through 
belowy may force up therflooring.. To guard 
against, this ; is thfr reason of loading it widi these 
enormous.blocksiof stone and wood. 

The contrivance for protecting .the bridge 
against the. fields of ice which come down in 
spring is ingenious in its principle. About tw6 
hundred yards above the bridge, a wooden shed 
ris^ in the centre of the rivers considerably ele« 
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vated above liie brdmarjrlei/^ of the water, and 
preaeottng an indined plane to the cuirent. 
The effiect of dm is, to bcesk the descendiiig^ 
body of ice into two great masses. A him- 
dred yards nearer the faridgcv these maasea 
are opposed by three sboikr iDe4)reaI»rs, and 
are thus subdmded intaat kaatax^ which agai% 
on a{firoaching the bridge, encoimtar anodier 
array of these oppofieutsy one in front of eadi 
pier, in theusaalway; andthqrarethns rednc^ 
ed to pilBces so small, that they pass into the 
wator-^ay without exposing the bridge ta mndi 
danger. 

Beyond Frankfort, on th^ great road to Bres- 
lau^ there is almost as litde to interest the eye as 
befixre i the Oder is left to the r^fht; and theiireF^ 
dare which clothes its banks is the only beantgi 
that nature w^urs* A solitary htelosure^ qBl the 
suBomit of a smaU rising ground, tnrned^ ovtliD 
be a Jewish burying^place, aa lonely in ita-sitiia* 
tion, .and as neglected in hbs appearance, as can 
well be imagined. In so> dreary a^ scene, liitae 
habitations of tjb» dwad look douMy drearj'. 
The inscriplioD^ were ait in Hebrew^ and A% 
stime^ were* overgrown with coarse r«nk gMm»^ 



Tha Cbristiaifit oemeterm^ oa Ae cMlvary^ in 
tiiku part of GenoMU^i are kept wkk gf eat nea^ 
oesfi. £ver]r grave t% iit gemral, a fioweir-bed« 
I waUced ool, ofle momiiig^ to the great ee«na-> 
tery of Ber)i% to ^ai^ tbe tcMmb of Kl^rot)^ 
whack 28 meteily a eros% and announces notbing 
but his name and age« Close by^ 9n elderly 
looUiig wonma^ ib decent mminmgy waa water- 
ing {kff&owers uritk which she had planted the 
grave oi aa oiilj daiighter^ {n» the sesloa after- 
wards toU mey) who had baen interred the pve« 
cedmgweek* The grave fonned nearly a s(^ajre 
of about five feet It was divided into ]itt|i» 
bedS) all dreisaed and kept with the lAtoM^t par^, 
and adorned with the simplest flowers* Ever* 
greens^ intannisgled wilb daisies^ were rimgad 
romid the borders; little dkoqps <^ violets snd 
fongetHncNnat wem scattered in the int^ior; 
and, in the centre^ a solitmy lily hung down its 
langirahing Uossom. 1^ brdcen-hearted too* 
tber had just watered the lily»,and tied it fio-a STOflU 
stick) to secmre it against the wind ; at her siidf 
li^the weeds wUdk abe had rooted mt Sk^ 
went ^ound the whole spot agidn 99A9gm^m^ 
Micmfy foSjoag up every little falad» ef gvase^r 



then ga^ed for a few seconds on the grave — pat 
the weeds into her apron«r-4xx>k up her little 
watmng pot— walked towards the;gate — ^return* 
ed' again, to see that her lUy- was secure-^and, 
at last, as the suppressed tear began to start, 
hurried out of the church^yard.' There is some* 
thing extremely tender and ^lelicate in this skn-^ 
pie mode of cherishing the memoiy pf th^ dead* 
At Crossiien, a small town on the Oder, thiprly 
miles beyond Frankfort, the traveller scarcely 
believes his eyes, when he sees regular vine- 
yards laid out on the eminences along the banks 
of the river ; ^ for, though the soil has, by . this 
time, become much better, there is. nothing in 
the general style of the country and. climate to 
make him expect these wanderers iromthe sooth, . 
It is one of the most northerfy points of Eur^e 
at which the vine is cultivated, for purposes.of 
commerce. The quantity is not so great, as at .. 
Griinberg, eighteen miles farther on, where the 
vintage forms a principal source of the occupa- 
tion and sustenance of the . inhabitants; , The 
crops, in such a climate, are necessarily extreme- 
ly incotistant; the severity of winter often kills 
the vine, and sucb a failure reduces a number of 
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Aese paor people to misery. They aUow that it 
would be more profitable to use the ground .as 
com laud:; hut die cost of laying out and stock- 
ing the ^irineyards has been incurred, and thdy 
are unwilling to lose all that has been expended. 
The wine itself is poor and acid. In Berlin it 
goes by the name of Griinberg vinegar ; and vine- 
gar is facetiously called Grunberg wine. 
? After leaving, at Neustadtel, the great road to 
Breslau, to gain the cros»-road which leads to 
Hirschberg and the mountains, there were still 
^tliiitty miles of wearisome travelling in deep sand, 
jwilh (its usual accompaniments of firs, scanty 
crops, and pai^ched grass* The face of the coun- 
try certainly gives no contradiction to the hy- 
pothesis which has sometimes been started, that 
the whole of this region was once covered by the 
East sea* The cottages and peasantry display 
no marks of the superior comfort which has 
b^en supposed to prevail throughout all Silesia, 
m comparison with the rest of the monarchy ; 
in this part of the province, the Silesians have to 
contend with the same obstacles as the farmers 
of Pomerania and the Mark, Ale-houses Are 
abundantly scattered, and no postillion drives a 
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stage^ without stopping to enjoy a 9cbn€qij»: 
who can f^iist the temptation, when an ide» 
hou«e, ifistead of a sign^pofit, hangs out a board, 
with the seducing salutation, ffWkommen mein 
Freund^^fVeloomey my Friend! The posting it- 
self is infamous, not so much after you are on 
the road, a$ before getting on it; you may 
reckon on waiting at least an hour for fa<N'se$« 
At Spottau, afber considerably more than an 
hour had expired, three starved horses tottered 
up to the carriage, one led by an old womtui, 
another by a little girl, and the third by a lame 
hostler ; and, notwithstanding all this, you are 
pertinaciously attacked for **expedition-raoiiey/* 
It was Sunday morning, and men, women^ and 
children, were seated or stretched Ih the sun, 
before their doors. •' Why don't you go to 
<' church T* I called to a young, white4)eaded 
rogue, who was basking himself, apparently- half 
asleep, along a stone bench* *< I have no time," 
was the reply j and he turned himself again to 
his repose. 

At length, these dreary deserts disappeared at 
Bunzlau, a small town, standing on the verge of 



diet varied district wliich extends southwards to 
i^ mountains, and which contains the greatest 
natural beauties, as well as the principal plot of 
the industry and wealth of the province. Like 
all the small towns of SUesia, it is confused, and 
aomowhat gloomy, except that the various co- 
lours with which the outsides of the houses sate 
painted, give some relief to the predominating 
dulness. The fronts uniformly terminate above 
in some out of the way form, sometimes a semi- 
circle, sometimes a parallelogram, sometimes a 
semicircle on the base of a .pyramid as a pedes* 
tal ; but most frequently they are cut into a mul- 
titude of circular and angular surfaces. The 
reason is, that the houses are generally built 
with the gable towards the street; and, as it re- 
quired no very refined taste to discover that such 
a succession of trian^es offended the eye, the 
remedy was sought in giving to the gabie a more 
varied, and, as it was thought, a xijore beautiful 
form. In all these little towns there is a great 
want of space; the streets are narrow, but for- 
tunately the buildings are not lofty^ s^om ex- 
^eding three floors. The market^fdace is every 
Ihing to the inhabitants, and is generally spoil- 
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ed by having the town-house, to which varioit^ 
booths and shops are tacked, placed in its oeiiti!^ 
On that of Bunslau .stands the monument erect* 
ed by theJCing of Prussia to Marshal- Kutus<^ 
who died here after having conducted the Rus* 
sian army so far on its victorious march. • It is a 
small obelisk, standing on a pedestal of three 
steps, and rising from between two. couching 
lions. On its sides the deeds and titles of the 
Marshal are recorded • in German and Rnss. 
The whole is of cast iron, and was executed in 
the Berlin. foundery.:. ^ . . , ^. i 

L() wenberg, -. the next stage, places * you ifiiirly 
within the beautiful country which attracts so 
many wanderers to Silesia from all parts of Ger- 
many. . At every mile of the road to Hirscli- 
berg, richness of landscape, fertility of soil, and 
denseness of population rapidly increased : hill 
and dale, wood and water, followed each other 
in dose succession : the wild rose .was ^blooming 
in profusion, instead of the long dry grass which 
had been the pnly vegetable ornament, of the 
Mark; and the Bober poured himself along be- 
neath overhanging woods. This river, if it de* 
serve the name of a river, though memorable in 
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history f makes no figure in geography; it is » 
fihmmgy, dear, romantic stream, neither deep 
nor brood, except .when swollen in consequence 
of rain; and yet, with its neighbour the Katz- 
1>$idi, it wasthe ruin of the French army, which 
BlUcher drove, .with utter destruction, first intq 
the one, and tben.into.the other. 

The numerous villages of this Prussian Swit- 
zerland, are often pitched in. romantic situations, 
Jmt in. ihemselyeis J they do not betoken more .' 
oomfcHit.thaii tbo^e :of th^ desert sands to the 
ncttth* >Great p{g:t of ^ the population is Catho- 
Jic» .andrCrncifizes a|>pear among the trees almost 
asfirequently as. cottages. , The most pleasing 
isi^t,; among, the Jiving things, was the crowds 
of children trudging along to school, each with 
A book. and. a slate* The little creatures were 
lhe>very.qpiotures of. health, and, especially the 
girls, they, were: very cleanly^ though coarsely 
dressed* . As the carriage passed, they made 
their bows, dropped their curtseys, and lisped 
out their igood morning, with the most smiling, 
modest, hitppy countenances in the world, 
. From. a height,, the whole valley of.Hirsch- 
ierg at length lay befojre the eye. In any coun» 
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i»y, it would be a mvishmg pix»peet^ and^jre* 
gion of tourists^ m Prassia^ wh^m tke i&kabife- 
ftiits ajre doomed to a nature which jnurdjr na* 
sfimes the character of beauty^ or rdi^ves .the 
tye by variety) it is not wonder&l that thejr 
should reckon it the perfection of romantic and 
rural scenery, and proudly set it by ih^ side of 
the Swiss vallies and the ItieJian lakes. On the 
east, north, and west, a semicircttlar range 
of eminences, extr^nely various m eleiratioiiy 
form, and covering, inclose a vaUey, whose fer^ 
tile soil is loaded with every Chmg which indni^ 
try can brmg fr(Mn it, and t&icldy s^remod ^viith 
populous villages. On the soulii, i| is ^bounded 
by the Sudetes, or Rie8enffebirffer^*4ikt Qm^y' 
Hountains«-'^and, right in the cmtre, toweretheir 
loftiest smmmt, ^e Setmeekoppe^ or Snow^Head, 
rearing its. rounded tc^, crowned vdii a «maU 
chapel, to the height of nearly five fhouaand feci 
abote ilte levd of the sea. It has the advantage 
of risir^ almost at once from die plain, witfaont 
having its absolute height dimkiisSied to the 4^ 
by intervening ridges of lowe? dev«i^i0n* Oa the 
west it is flanked by other summ^ *ra»ymg in 
htightirom^08«.to46W^feet; and^im ^fi^gwt 
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parts of die long ridge wfaioh connects these loa- 
der points^ encmaous masses of bare granite start 
up into the air. The weak point in the laDd<> 
scape is, the want of water. The Sober and 
Zacken, indeed, flow through it, but they are too 
^mall to make any figure. Our Benlomond yields 
hi height to die Schneekoppe ; but his hike pkces 
him infinitely abore the Silesian giant, in wild 
jmd romantic beauly. 

Hirschberg, the principal town of this part of 
Silesia, and the capital of a circle to which it 
gives its name, does nol contain more than 7000 
inhabttantB, and by no means promises to be* 
4M>me more flourishing. It owed hs eminenee 
to the gaiuse and linen mamifiMAures, of whidi 
it was the centre ; but both these manufactures, 
which have been the source of all the prosperity 
of Lower Silesia, and on which the greater part 
of its popoladon still depends^ hare miserably 
decayed during the la^ thirty ycMtf s. I hesurd 
[^cisely the complaints of Manchester and 
431asgow TiB-edioed at the foot, and in the val«- 
lies <rf the Mountams of the Giant The Si- 
lesiaa linen |buird its way into aU parts of 
£nxdpe and South Amctica, from Ardiangel to 
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Peru. The quantitici sent into Hungary awi 
Poland were considerable ; Russia w«i a still 
more profitable outlet; but by fio* the most im- 
portant branch of die trade was the exportatkn 
to Spain, for the purpose of.supplying the South 
American markets. In 1792, the linen export- 
ed from Silesia amounted to more than five and 
a half million dollars, (L.800,000,) and thema^ 
nufacture furnished employment to thirty-five 
thousand people.^ Even at that tone, it/wns 
jxmsidered to have gained its greatest height, 
and began to feel the success with which Irish 
linen .was encountering it in foreign markets. 
No v^ry. important Mling off, however, was ob- 
served till the beginning of the present century. 
The trade between Silesia and America had pass- 
^ . chiefiy through Cadiz, and the Continental 
jSystem gave the death-blow to the prosperity of 
iSU^siiu' : Prussoa, humbled at the feet of the oon- 
qii$rQr,was compelled to receive his laws, and the 
pi^QhibitiQn : Against ; the importation: of Bridi^ 
Wa^krqs, put an end to her ownlucrative commerce 
witl\d)e new world. On die return of peace, 
iSil^sftia end^aviHired^ but in Vain» to regainihe 
grmmd *^^i% had lost ; it found Britain&rm- 
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Jjrestriilbhed as a successful rival iu the markets^ 
)of Ibe uevr world : in Russia and Poland, it was 
^Of^osed by Bohemia ; . and the export, I was as- 
€iuredf is not ocie^third of what it amounted to be- 
^e this caliunitous period. Miseiy is almost al- 
jirays imj^t ; let the Silesianmanu&cturersthere- 
;fape be pardoned their bitterness against £ng-' 
JiUid ^for although, while receivings individual- 
If with kindness and respect, they revile us as a 
nation of selfish monopolizers, they have shown 
by deeds, that they know well with whose intol- 
erimt ambition their evils had originated. How 
regularly does inj ustice bring its own punishment ! 
TbQ thousands of those honest atid indjustrious 
people, whom the ambition of Napoleon had 
.brpught. to ruin, swelled the. hosts. which, on the 
Kat^bach, and at jLeipzig^ fought against hini 
:with the eager 4md obstinate perseverance of per- 
jgonal antipathy. A young man, the. son of a 
Jineurweaver, ap|>arendiy not. more than twenty- 
.4ve years of lige^ but who bad twice marched to 
Paris, said to me, " Whenever Forward * or- 
f^ dered us to charge, I could not help thinking 
^^ pf the afternoon on which my father came 

* Bliicher. 
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^^ home from Hirschberg ; about two months bo- 
"^ fore he died of grief, and told us, that be had 
-^ brought nothing with him, lor he had not 
<« been able to sell his wds ; for die maniilaetttl''- 
^^ er had said, that the English would not allow 
^Crany body to bny from us, because the French 
^< would not allow any body to buy from them ; 
*^ and, do you know, Sir, I thoiq^ it made my 
^< bayi»net sharper." — ^^ At least, it would make 
.^^ your heirt bkterer."~** And doesn't a Utier 
*^ heart," was his answer, ^ make a strong arm, 
^ fmachi mcMdasfmseme Herz emme Hand f** J 
It was a mostintell^ible, although a brief com- 
.aientary, on die fireside effects of the Mflan anfd 
Berlin decrees. 

Even when the traveller is rejoicing in the eh- 
texprise, the industry, the ingenuity, and pros- 
perity of his own country, he cannot but loc^ 
with regret on the decay which is craping over 
these mountain vallies, and the industrious and 
kind-hearted population with which they are 
thronged. In Hirscliberg, Schmiedeberg, and 
Landshut, the three great manufitcturing sta- 
tions, 1 heard hut one voice, that of misery and 
complaint The linen exp<Mrted Seom the de- 



pattinent of Eeidienbach in 1817 had iallen 
Imlf A tnilUcm of dollars below that of the pr&- 
cedmg year. A great number of maQufiteturmg 
hoiures have abandoned the trade; and, in the 
netghbcamng county of Glatav it had cmnk so 
hmf that) in 1818, it was found necesstuy to 
^ovide other employment for a great propol*^ 
doEKif ithe q)inners and weavers, loid even to 
endesrvoitr to tcan^aat some of diem to l^lesia^ 
where nuitters wBre still somewhat better, 
^ The j^lfisian weaver labours under the disad- 
vanta^ of being, in some measure, a speciilat<H'» 
Out cotton-weavers receive from the manufac- 
turer, the materials of their bdxiur; the price to 
be paid for any given portion of their work is 
fixed; however smdl the pittance may b^ k 
is a certainty, and a gain; and, if the wo!rk«- 
man strain his weekly toil to ihe nitermost, 
•he knows that he is adding to his weekly emo- 
luments. Bttt the Silesian manufacturers have 
always proceeded on a different footing; the 
mtisan himself purdiases the yam, weaii^ the 
web, and brings it to market as a merdiant 
^us> he is n&mr certain of gaining a fiirttiing, 
^r hn is expoaed to aU ^ ideissit^ides of the 
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market AAer he has spent days and nights 

at his loom, scarcely allowing himsel£ time td 

.snatch his miserable meal, he knows not bat 

Jie may be; forced to sell his >cloth at. a price 

which will not even cover the expence of the 

materials wrought up in it. . Yet he must $eil; 

the poor man has no capital but his hands ; ;he 

•cannot reserve his work for a more .&vourable 

iOpportunity ; he must submit to starvation to 

procure .tiie means of purchasing new 'mate^ 

-rials. Thirty y^rs ago, when the. decay of the 

^Silesian ipanufactnrers was^onlyin its comm^ice- 

ment, you might see weavers returning from the 

town to theix: distant villages, with tears in their 

«eyes, and not a sixpence for the expectant &• 

anify.at home. The fivil is now jnuch mpre.ge- 

neral . ; . 

. Amid this decay of their, own prosperity,, it is 
only natural that they, should manifest consider- 
able iiritation at the more fortunate lot of . Bel- 
;tishaiianufactures^. and. this irritation has just 
:as naturally displayed itself in the utmost credo- 
iity regarding , all. stories about the unfair and 
jrascally expedients by.wfaidi, according to the 
dess libera^ this preponderance has been attain- 
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e<L So late as i818» it was printed in Silesia, 
that we were in the habit of sending Silesian 
linen to foreign markets as our own manufao 
ture ; that our traders . forged the stamps and 
marks of the principal SUesian houses, and pur- 
-chased their linens, for.the! purpose of. cuttiijg 
them down to shorter lengths than they ought 
to be.o^ and exporting them in this falsified 
form, to ruin the character of the Silesian.ma- 
nufactures ! . Absurd as all this was, it was so 
"widely credited, that the priqcipal dealers sent 
a. notice to be inserted in.the newspapers of Bre- 
jDen and Hambutgh, putting all quarters .of the 
Jinen-buying globe pn their guard against th^ 
rascally tricks of English merchants ; and they 
complained much, that English influence pre- 
vented its insertion in the Hamburgh^ papers. 
It is gratifying, however, to, know, that a Sile- 
isiandefended us against charges which prob- 
ably never reached our ears* A gentleman of 
Hirschberg, thoroughly acquainted with the 
linen trade in all its branches, wrote a couple of 
articles in the PrmnzialrBlaMer^ exposing at 
once the falsity and the absurdity of the thing* 
The inhabitants of this little toifn. seem to be 
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inor jUnately proud of their rvk as infaftbitaats 
of the prindpal city of the district^ and to as- 
cribe to the pleasures of their own society, the 
crowds of visitors who rqmir to their neighbour* 
hood in summer to visit the mountain scenery, 
or use the warm springs, which lie in their Yicini«> 
ty. A classical Burgomaster took it into his 
head, that a low, fir-clad eminence on the north 
of the town, was very like the Grecian seat of 
the Muses ; and perhaps he knew, that Opitz, 
one of the earliest natural poets of Grermany, had 
been called " the Swan of the Bober." Accord- 
ingly, the hillock was baptized Mount Helicon, 
and a temple was erected on it, and dedicated, 
not to the Muses, but Friederich Dem Eik- 
ziaEN, (Frederick the Unique.) It was grati- 
fying to a Scotchman to find the works, and 
hear the praises of Sir Walter Scott, even in this 
retired comer. All over Germany, his name 
is, to a countryman, almost a letter of inttoduc- 
ition. 

The neighbourhood abounds with mineral wa- 
ters, which, added to the beauty of the scenery, 
bring into the villages in summer and autumn 
numbers of visitors, from whom the inhabitants 
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gain some money, and leam some bad customii. 
^ere is one spring so impregnated with oxy-» 
gen, that the common pe<^le<TOwd to it on Smi* 
tihiys, to intoxicate themselves cheaply. Warm* 
bnmn, however, whose springs are hot, is.tfae 
most celebrated of the SQesian baths, and is 
particularly famous for its good eiflfects in gout 
and rheumatism. The company that frequcmts 
it is of a lower ckss than that which engoys vo- 
luptuous idleness at Toplitz and CJarlsbad; but 
they ape all the follies of their betters. The 
ehangeableness of the iatmosphere, and the inCKNa^ 
stancy of the weather in the neighbourhood of 
tlie mountains, oppose themselves to the healing 
influence of the waters; and it is law at Warm- 
brunn, that all salutations, even to ladies^ shall 
be made,' not by uncovering, but by raising the 
iiand to the hat d la militaire. 

Although the inhabitants of some of the sur^ 
rounding villages are supported by making and 
cutting glass, and by a number of extensive che- 
mical manu&ctories, the principal employment 
of the populatiiHi is, after agriculture, tiie pre- 
paration of flax and yam, and the weaving of li- 
nen. The soil is not so fertile as in the plain)$ 
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which surround Breslau ; and the inconstancy of 
the climate frequ^itly doubles the labour and 
expenditure of the agriculturist. The whole 
country is exposed to two enemies, sudden 
and \iolent showers of rain, and destructive 
thunder storms. The former are called by the 
country people WoUenbrilchet or breakings of 
the clouds; and a peasant explained their pro- 
duction, with great simplicity, in the following 
way. He conceived that the clouds were a sort 
laif ihin bags, just strong enough to coptain the 
xaiQ) a^dtbat all went on well so long as they 
floated. about freely in the air; but that, .when 
the wind drove them against the sides or smUr 
jnits of the mountains, the bag burst, and the 
rain descended in a deluge* The hypothesis is 
^quite as sciedtific as Strepsiades's theory oJFthun^ 
der. These rains are never of long continuance^ 
but they do incalculable damage, Erom the na- 
ture of the country, the greater part of the cut 
tivated grounds lie along slopes more or les^ 
.steep. In spring, after the fields have be^i 
>own, a Wdlkeribruch pftei^ sweeps away soil and 
seed together* In summer, when the grain is 
.considerably above^ound, the torrent from, the 
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douds,'by carrying away the earth, leaves its 
I'oots bare, or drotms it in mud. Thunder storms 
are equally frequent and destructive. In the end 
of April and beginning of May, it thundered 
daOy for three weeks together. All the houses 
in the vilifies are built of wood, and the roofiiig 
Consists of thin pieces of the same material, nail- 
ed upon each other like slates. Even the up* 
per part of the church towers, which are most 
exposed to lightning, are . uniformly of wood. 
The consequence is,' that dn. this part of Silesia^ 
there is scarcely a village or a church which has 
not been set on fire by lightning, and many of 
tliem have had this misfortune pftener than once. 
In the towns, as well as in the country, all who 
can afford the expence arm their houses with 
conductors, and the frequency of the practice 
flhows the greatness of the danger. . So certain 
B it held, that the lightning will produce a con- 
flagration somewhere, that the moment the 
storm commences, the persons who have charge 
of the fire-engines must repair to their posts, and 
be in readiness to act A Protestant clergyman 
of Hirschbe]^ was killed in bis pulpit. A thun- 
der storm burst over the town, on a Sunday, 
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while he was preacfaing ; the top of the {lulp^ 
was suspended from the ceiling of the dburch by 
an iron diain; the U^tning struck the spire, pe^ 
netrated the roo^ and descended along thechaiiL 
The wig of the old. man, who was continiiiDg 
his discourse undisturbed, was seen in a blaze; 
he raised his hands to his head, gave a convul- 
sive start, and sunk dead in his pulpit The li-^ 
vid traces of the lightning are stiU visible on &e 
stone bannister of the pulpit slair^ whiefa it split, 
in making its way to the paven^nt. 

The Zacken, an impetuous and romantic tor*» 
rent, which descends from the western part of 
the mountains to join ihe Bobar at Hijrschber^ 
sometimes presants a phenomen(Hi> of which the 
Silesiati naturalists have as yet given no sttis&c^ 
tory explanation, its waters suddenly diaappemr^ 
and always at $c»ne distance front ita source ; the 
channel remains dry^ except where ittegaiasriAea 
in the bottom detain a portion of the wa£er mcf* 
tionless in pools, or the stream remains tranquU 
behind miU-damcs. The period of the absence of 
the river varies from one to taar hoars; it. is^ 
then observed fa rise^ at first, impeyoefylibly; b)»t 
speedily it regatfaers its usual stMi^dii^-HfiHa ift^ 
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ofaioiiid-^thaiiders down its ialls-— overflows the 
mill-dams— -and hastens qn to the Sober, as im* 
petuous and noisy as it was three hours before.! 
The cause of the phenomenon cannot be at the 
sonroes of the rLver, for on the last occasion on 
which it was observed, it began only beyond 
I^etersdorfy a village not more than five mile& 
above Hirschberg; the mill of Marienthal, which 
lies much nearer the source of the Zacken, never 
stopped for a moment, while from Petersdorf to 
the Sober, the diannd was dry. As it always 
hi^ypens in December or March, the explanation 
generally given is, that its course is stopped by 
&ost; This is impossible ; frost would act much 
more vigorously on the shallow marshes, high up 
on the mountains, from which the river springs, 
than on ike large and inqpetuoos stream at a 
BMch' lower elevation* Besides, on the dsj the 
phenomenon happened, the thermometer was on- 
ly — 3*» of Reaumur, while, during the two prece- 
ding m<mths, it had varied from — 6° to — 12% 
widiout M»y change being observed in the river. 
Moreover, if frost contd so suddenly stop a full 
impetuous torrent, and so suddenly let it loose 
iigain^ after an hom^s interruption, it certainly 
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would not spare the small and shallow bfook» 
which are its humble tributaries ; yet, whife the 
Zacken is gone, these brooks keep leaping down 
into his deserted channel with their customiffy 
liveliness. Another hypothesis is, that, in s<»tte 
narrow part of the channel, a mass of snow 
&lls down into the bed, and dams up the river, 
till his impetuosity washes it away. But these 
Silesian avalanches are gratuitous creations.. 
Though the mountains were covered with snow^ 
there was none in the vallies, in which alone the 
phenomenon occurred. Again, such an inter- 
ruption would have produced, in a few minutes, 
an inundation of the rivjer above the point at 
which it happened, or would have forced the 
river into a new channel; but there was no 
trace of either. The banks, likewise, of the 
Zacken, even where his channel is most confined, 
scarcely render such a thing possible. They are 
either so low, that snow, when it has once fallen, 
will lie tranquil till it dissolves ; or they are so 
precipitous, that no snow can rest upon them at 
all; or they are darkened by ancient pines, 
whose umbrella-like branches receive the feathery 
shower, without ever allowing it to reach thcj 
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ground,' and tbroir it off^ in silvery dust, at 
every breath of wind that blows. In the middle 
of June I walked through the forests which 
hang over the fall of the Zackerle, and the 
course of the Zacken, .beneath a canopy of snow, 
resting on the branches above, while violets and 
wood-hyacinths were blossoming richly below. 
The latest hypothesis takes it for granted, that 
whenever an interruption of the river of this 
kind takes place, some abyss has opened in 
some part of its channel ; into this gulf its 
waters pour themselves, till it is either filled, 
or the aperture stopped by the blocks' of granite 
which the torrent hurls down along with it; 
that it then flows over the aperture which, for 
a couple of hours, it had flowed irdo^ and con- 
tinues its usual course. This is giving much too 
literal a meaning to " the thirsty earth ;" these 
subterranean drunkards, and unknown throats 
in the rocky channel, are altogether gratuitous. 
It is not heres .as in Carniola, where we see 
them, with our own eyes, swallowing up whole 
rivers ; here we have granite and basalt to dieal 
with, instead of porous calcareous rock. When 
geologists take " natural convulsions" into their 
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hands, science is sure to be .still more movtully 
conviilsed. A part of ihe river, ealled tb^ 
Schvarze Woff, has even been pointed out as.tl^e 
spot through whose bottom the thirsty spirits ef 
the Riesengebirge suck in die waters* of the 
Zacken. Now, the Sdkwarase Wog is, no lioubt, 
a very ugly, deq>, dark, dismal pool, in whi^ 
^ven the river seems to stand still, for amoimen^ 
eddying back in horror from Ae gloon^ walls 
above him ; bat there is nothing whatever about 
it to make any one believe that there is a fuandl 
below ; and why should this fiumel qpien only 
now and then, and open odiy ia winter?* 

* The recorded inatMices oT ihe dtsappeai^ance of the 
Zacken tte tBe following :— 

1703, March 17, from 6 to 9. a. m. 
1746, March time not observed. 

1773, March 19, from 5 to 9 a. m. 
, 1785, Dec. 3, three hours. 

1797, March 13, from 4 to 6 a. m. 
1797, March 19, from 5 to 7 a. m. 
1*810, Dec. 10, from Si^ to 7i A. h. 
It must not be supposed that these are the only occasions 
on which the phenomenon has presented itself, or that the 
first of them was the earliest; but they are the only in^tan^ 
ces of which any account has been preserved. 
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' Though ibe Schneekbppe rises ^- the height 
«f 4900 feet, the ascent is by no means dfficiilt, 
^xcept~towards ^ vtry sumnut To climb it 
from. Sir scfaberg, and retiim, would be no over- 
poweiiDg day^s work; but, as the natives would 
esteem it barbarism not to be on the top when 
the son rises, the night is commonly spent in a 
iaude, or hut, very near the summit of the 
mountain. The scenery round the bottom is 
wild and romantic in the extreme ; the prospect 
below; as, at every new .ascent, you look back on 
die vale oT Hirschberg, with its numerous green 
heigbts, scattered villages, and laughing fields, 
is delidcms; but stiU there is a want of impos- 
ing naasses of wateir, though there is no want of 
sapid and'Che^iid rivulets. On a scanty and 
boiEd projection of the rock stand the ruins of 
the Kienast, so separated on aU sides &om the 
faddy of lh:e mountain by precipitous dells, ex- 
cept where a narrow ledge on the south con- 
nects it with the hill, that the raising of a single 
draw-bridge must have rendered it utterly inac- 
cessible. Enough of the outer wall still remains, 
tip preserve the memcnry of -the (fair Cunigunda, 
equally odebrated i&r her charms andhi^ cnieW 
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ty. She was the daughter and heiress of the 
lord of the Kiesast, and the most blooming oS 
Silesian beauties. Her wealth and charms at-^ 
tracted crowds of knightly wooers to her fether'a 
castle; but the maiden, like another CamtUa, 
was entirely devoted to the boisterous exercise* 
of the chase, in which she excelled many of her 
suitors ; she would listen to no tale of love, and 
dreaded marriage as she did a prison; At lengthy* 
to free herself from all importunities, she made- 
a solemn vow, never to give her hand but to the. 
knight who should ride round the castle on the 
outer wall. Now, this wall is not only too narrow' 
to furnish a secure or pleasing promenade in any 
circumstances, but, throughout nearly its wh<de 
course, it runs along the very brink of hideous 
precipices, and, in one place, hangs over a fright-' 
ful abyss, which, till this day, bears the nameof* 
Hell. The number of the lady's lovers rapidly' 
diminished. The more prudent wisely consider*^: 
ed, that the prize was not worth the risk; the: 
vain proposed themsdves to the trial, in the hope 
that their presence would mollify Cuniguiida'st.' 
heart, and procure a dispensation from the hard" 
condition ; but the mountain-beauty waff proot 
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4igamst alTatts, and, when the moment of^dan* 
'Hger came, the courage of the suitor generally 
igave way. - History has not recorded the pre- 
t^lse number of those who actually made the at- 
^mpt ; it is only certain, that every one of them 
broke his neck, (as he well deserved*;) and the 
iady lived on. in her wild and virgin indepen- 
xlence. At length, a young and handsome knight 
appeared at the castle gate, and requested to be 
Emitted to the presence of its mistress, that he 
'might try his fortune. Cunigunda received him, 
and her hour was come ; his manly beauty, the 
-oonrtesy of his behaviour, and his noble spirit, 
^fnade her repent, for the first time» of the price 
which she had set upon her hand. ELaving re- 
ceived, in presence of die inmates of the castle, 
her promise to become his bride, if he should re- 
turn in. safety from the trial, he rode forth to the 
wall, accompanied by the tears and wishes .of the 
repentant beauty. In a short time, a shout from 
the menials uinounced that the adventure had 
been achieved; and Cunigunda exulting that 
she was conquered, hastened into the court, 
which the triumphant knight was just entering, 
to meet his ardent caresses. But the knight 
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9loodaIiMii^.|^boBi9r and 8^t«rev ^.I^canelaiaik 
'' jT^Miy" saiiiie; ^^^but^lam come, and.I.hii^ 
<< jriskcd m^ lifi^ not to win joxa hand, but. to 
>^ homUe your prids, aad punish, yow bcupbavir 
^ ^''*-*«nd tlftsreupcBL lie read hex » havsk lecr 
tore ott the cmek^aQd^ acrogaaice of her eondud 
towards her sukocs; The spirit of chivalry weeps- 
at recDfding, that he finished his oratito by givr 
ing t&e astonished beauty & boK oa the ear^ 
spniflg into his saddle, and gaU<^ped forth (rom 
the gstfe. it was the Landgrave Albert of Thur 
rmgja, afaready a married man, and who had 
kmg trained his faiK>uidte steed to this perilons^ 
exeircise^ The memory of the ulterior &te of 

CnwTgunda has, aoit anrviyedL 

Such. traditiona». and especially the »cpIoit& of 
themi6dbievonss|>irit Number^Nip, {RUbezM,)*' 

* Thiff pensbed spirit, so weU known from our nur* 
sery tales^ has left behind biiii a very iMceitaih darocter. 
Thfi^lcgembx stiil prsservejd among the inhaftitaBt^ of tl^ 
mountain valiies^ sometimes repceseni him as the most 
good natured of spirits, and sometimes as taking delight 
in nothing but doing mischief. He stood out for a short 
space, afler the erecdon of a chapel on the summit of 
his mountain, in the end of the sefenteenth century, but 
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"iriioliae dunppeaored from the Mbunti&is of the 
^Giant since a chapel was baik on the Schnce*- 



tbe first time that mais wai pelfomied ia it was the sig- 
nal for his departure. Though he nefer repeppeaied 
liifDseU^ his hosts of ^tiny subjects, loHth to quit their an- 
cient abodes, lingered long behind him, till bad usage, 
about fifty years ago, drove them away. They employed 
themselves^ in the bowels of the mountain, in manu&c- 
turing all sorts of household utensils, which they readily 
gave, or lent out, to the neighbouring villagers, on receive 
ing a small meat-oflering and drink-oflfering in returou 
The daughter of a villager was about to be married. Her 
fVither went up to ^ Riibezahl's Hal^tation," a collection 
of huge granite blocks tossed together in wild confusion, 
and requested the spirits to furnish the bridegroom's 
house, and lend him the necessary dishes and utensils 
for the wedding festivaL His prayer was g^mted, with 
(he condition that, oa the marriage night, he would 
place a fixed portion of the marriage supper on a rock 
which was pointed out to him, and return the spits, and 
knives, and folks, next day. The spirits kept their 
word, but the niggardly churl broke his$ he ate np the 
supper, and retainetl the dishes. The spiriu then finally 
resolved to desert for ever 8o nngratefiil a peepieb In 
the course of the following night, Aese little, kindly 
creatmns, not one of them more than a foot and a half 
high, were seen marefaing, in long am^, through the 
standing com, which, next mommg^ scurcely seemed to 
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koppe^ though' his pulpit and gardeh still re- 
main, commonly while away the hours of night 

•have been touchedi and they are supposed to have joined 
their old master in sdme region more friendly to super*- 
-natural iipirits, and more grateful fur supernatural assist- 
ance* 

' This matter, trifling as it is, furnishes an amusing in- 
stance of the obstinacy with which men who pretend to 
learning will sometimes write downright nonsense, and 
of the huge interval that separates artificial erudition 
from straight-foirward clearness of intellect. A disputed 
text in Virgil or Homer could not have produced more 
various readings^ than the name of this amusing goblin 
.has done. His name, Rubezahl, means just, Tktmip^ 
nu7nber. Our translator of the legends concerning him 
•was, therefore^ perfectly right in calling him Number- 
Nip, although he inverted the position of the elements of 
the original compound, and the first tale in his collection 
"gives the true, popular, legendary origin of the name^ 
an origin just as authentic as the existence of the spirit 
himself, and in this lies the fictitious fitness of the tra- 
dition. But erudite Germans, though they allow that 
the appellation, as it stands, means Turnip -humt^er^ in- 
sUt on referrieg it to a classical origin, or finding in it 
some disguise of a foreign phrase. One maintains, that 
Rubezahl is a corruption of Jiiesenxahl, (Giantrnumber,) 
and peoples the Sehneekoppe with whole legions of Gb^ 
liaths. A second, a(lopting the giaqts, supposes, that tb« 
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.among tte twenty or thirty wanderers who assem- 
ble at evening from di£Perent parts of the moun- 
tams, in the HempdAawk^ to start, long before 
•the sun, for die rest of the ascent. There are no 
< conyeniences for. sleeping in the rude cAo&f, and 
•.eveh very few for eating aiid drinking ; but com- 
pany dispels fatigue, and those who have some 
forethoughtload their guides with the necessaries 
of life. On this occasion, a considerable part of the 
mot)^ assemblage consisted of Burschen ; they 
• were extremely sociable, and sung their songs all 
night long, nearly four thousand feet above the 
: plain, v^ith infinite glee. About t^o o'clock in 

■In... I I . 

Silesian boors, at a time when they could neither read 
.uor write, called the spirit Giant-number, beciMse they 
. believed him to have piled their moubtains upon each 
other, 0$ thegianUdidPeHononOfsa to storm Olympus, 
Excellent ! The third, likewise, is both gigantesque and 
classical. According to him, the name is merely a cor- 
' ruption of Ries Encelad, the Giant Enceladus. Better 
still 1 A fourth runs away to France, to find the origin of 
. the pure German liame of a German hobgoblin, and is quite 
sure that HUbezM is only a corruption of Roi des VaUees, 
Best of all ! Somebody or other has very justly remarked, 
that there are things so close to a man's eyes, that he can- 
not see them. 



the mcfi^sig the wvffd was givea to: mote, aai 
twenty minutes easy ascent placed tlie wbofe 
party^ not on the aunmut of the mountain, but 
on the top of the long ridge, feurthousand &far 
hundred .^t in elevi^on^ onuiiich his steq)^ 
and pjrramidal summit rests as on & base.^ The^ 
most troublesome thing in the ascent is^ the 
quantity of thickly tangled iniehoh or hnanm- 
hdzy knee-T-wood or crooked-wood, which corners 
the sides of the Riesengcborge, as it does: so many 
of the Styrian mountluns«^ It is a species of fir; 
Imt,. instead of growing npvight^ it creeps along 
the ground-in which most of its biancl\cs .&l 
themselves,, and vegetate like new'roots.^ Some 
of them, however, grow upwards, but extronely 
stunted, seldom reaching the height of ten feet 
It diminishes in quantity as the elevation inerea- 
ses, and the long ridge of the cham weax^ in ge- 
neral, no other covering than scattered fragments 
or decomposed portions of its own rock. Some 
of these fragments of granite are of great ^ise ; 
one of the DreUteim is a solid mass Mj feet 
h%H. The proper summit itself is equally bare, 
and much steeper than the lower part of the 
mountain. It rises, in a somewhat pyramidal 
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ftm^ betorew five and six' hundbred feet above 
fti €tev«t«l base. The aseent is fatigumg, for the 
loose ^tonesy o^r wfalcb you must mount, are 
perpetttally giving way beneath your feet The 
summit is not broad, and the greater part of k 
is occupied by* a small chapel, in which m^ss is* 
performed dudce a^yean As the chapel is never 
opifin but on these occasions^ it affords no shelter 
to the traveUer amid the drizzling vapours, and 
passang snow-Aowers .which so frequently visit 
the Sclmeekoppe^ ev«n in the beat of summer ; 
but k protected us against a Utter north-west 
wind, by receiving us under its leeward side, 
just 9» die first faint strokes of light were be^ 
ginnii^ lb gl&mner over the fiur distant; Carpa- 
t)uans% Wb«a, at length, the sun himsetf came 
£drth, the (Grermati wanderers displayed an ex* 
am{d(d of that ^athusiastic fee^g which distin- 
guishes their countrymen. There happened to be 
»» old clergyman in the company; the rising 
<>rb had no sooner burspt upon us, illuminating 
first our mountain pinnacle^ and then lighting 
lap &e Bohemian summits to the soHd», ^ like 
** gems upon the brow of night,** than he took 
*off hi& hat, a^d saying, << My chil&ren, Id; us 
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« praise the God of nature," begim to sing oif^ 
of Luther's psalms. The others joined him with 
much devotion; even the Burschen behaved 
with greater gravity than might have been ex* 
pected. • ' ' ■ L 

; At such an elevation, and with, oh one side^ 
at least, a comparatively open country, the pro^ 
spect' is necessarily extensive ; but it is likewise 
very varied in its character* * The rich, the cul<- 
tivated, and populous scenery is on the horth^ 
towards Silesia; on the south, towards Bohemia, 
all is sublime and terrific. . In this direction, :the 
side, of the mountain yawns at oiice into ian;irre* 
gular rocky abyss, formed of the Riesengrund 
and :^t«jpen^Tttnii!^ which presents an almost per^ 
pendicular descent of two thousand feet Be- 
Jhiind, the prospect is filled up with imposing 
masses of mountain and precipice ; and here and 
there' some of the small. Bohemian towns are in- 
distinctly seen through' the vallies that divide 
them.; To* the, west, likewise, the view/consists 
principally of mountain ; but on the north, the 
most beautiful and fertile part of Silesia, from 
Hirschberg to the Oder, is^ spread out like a 
jnap. Even Breslau:is said to be sometimes yi^ 
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sifaie ; .and it is not its diistance that can place it 
.beyond the eye ; for^ in a right line, it cannot 
be more than forty-five miles from the:Schnee- 
koppe ; but it lies in a low level country, and is 
confounded with the plain. 

The descent along the eastern slope of the 
mountain to Schmiedeberg is more easy and gra- 
dual than on the opposite side. The country, 
still continues equally rich and populous; Schmie- 
deberg and Landshut are smaller towns than 
Hirschberg, and are languishing under the same 
decay of manufactures. Landshut is close upon 
•the Bohemian frontier, and just beyond the con- 
fine are the rocks of Adersbach. They are ap- 
parently the remains of a mountain of sandstone, 
which has been split in all directions, , and mu^h 
of its matter. either decomposed, or washed away 
by water, so that you can literally walk through 
its interior, as if through the streets of a city. 
It is on a. much larger scale tlian the rocks of 
the JSaxon Switzerland, and- its masses do not 
so uniformly exhibit traces of the action of 
water; for, though the edges are sometimes 
round, they are as often perfectly sharp and an- 
gulan The alleys which lead through the moun- 
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tain vary extremdj ia width.; in same paii^ 
liitj are ^ narrow that it is difficult 'to paa^ 
through them; ia others. Aey form i^acioius 
walks, or swell out into an^le courts. In gener- 
al, they are open above, the mouutabi beix^ sepa- 
rated to its very summiit; bnt this is not uniyer* 
saliy the case, for sometimes the rocky sidcBgcas- 
dttsUy approach, as they asc^d, and; mttet aixMre 
in an angle. At one place, a rivulet which Auws 
.dk)Dg the summit rushes down throu^ an aper* 
>ture into the bowels of tiie mass^ and fomi% in 
its interior, a very brisk and noisy cascade. Hie 
waUa of rod£ themselves which line titese natOr 
ral streets seldom present, any -extent of unbro- 
lEen surfi&ce ; they tore always split by secondary 
.apertures, which are much more: numercms be- 
lowthan towards the top^ seldom run lip through 
the whole extent of the rock, and commonly ter^ 
minate in an acute an^. In the outskirts of 
.the whole are some insulated masses of singular 
forms* The. most remarkable goes under the 
•name of the ZtEckeriait, or Sugar-loaf, but it is 
inverted. It stands alone on the plain, aX some 
^distance from the main body of die rocks* Where 
it springs finom the gsound, it.Js very narrow; 



bttt^ tts it rises, which it doed to a hei^t of fiAy- 
fi^e or tshcty feet, it nKgiilttrly iDclreasiiis in bveadtb, 
piresentiiig precisely the appearance of a huge 
<:ai»e placed on its apex. The pool of water in 
wrhich it stands was formed hy the curiosity of 
souse sttan^rs who dug round its base, ta ascei^ 
tan whether it still continued to diminish under 
gt<mady and how deep it was set in the earth* 
They bad not gone fitr, when they met with the 
solid sandstone rock below, of which this mass 
is merely a projection. 

The whole extent of this rocky wilderness i« 
fiilly four miles in length, but not more than 
two in breadths It is, in &ct, a branch of the 
sandstone ridge which runs up into the county 
of Glatz; and the nearer you i^roach the main 
body of the chain, frcnm which this is, as it were, 
an of&shoot, die more compact does the rock be- 
come; one altey terminates after another, and at 
last there remains only the solid impenetrable 
mountain, with its dark covering of firs. ¥e^ 
of the houses, if the regular walls which run 
along these alleys may be so ternied, are more 
than 100 feet high. All the theories which have 
been started to ex^ain the origin of the pheno^ 
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menon terminate in this, that water has grsduat- 
,ly washed away the softer parts of the rock. 
This supposes a very strangely heterogeneous 
rock ; because that softer substance, whatever it 
may have been, must have constituted great part 
of the whole, and must have, been dispersed 
through it in irregular masses; for all theinnu- 
.merable triangular apertures in the walls, broad 
below, and terminating in a point above, not pe- 
netrating deep into the rock, nor splitting' it to 
its very summit, must have been filled with this 
more yielding substance. There is no reason to 
believe that the rock was not entirely homogene- 
ous ; and the soil, in the different passages, is a 
deposition of sand, evidently from the main bo- 
,dy of the mountain. Then comes the diflSculty, 
why certain parts should have been washed 
away, and others spared ? The sharp, angular 
edges of the different masses, likewise, are not 
easily reconciled with the. action of the water 
with which they must have been so long in con- 
tact 

Proceeding eastwards from Adersbach to 
Glatz, the capital of the fertile and beautiful 
county to which it gives its name, you still^con- 
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tinue^ for sonxe miles, in Bohemia, and it is im- 
.possible not to remark the great difference be- 
4ween the population on the Austrian side, and 
that on the Prussicui side of the frontier. Hither- 
to, so &r as you have coitie in Lower Silesia, all 
has been industry and activity; you have scarce- 
ly arrived at Adersbach, when idleness , and 
beggary surround you in a thousand forms. The 
country is delicious; Braunau, the only Bohe- 
mian town through which I passed, lies in a 
Jovely plain, offering every thing to supply the 
wants of men, and running up, on all sides, iii- 
to romantic, wooded platforms, which present a 
great deal to gratify their taste; but the popu- 
lation seemed to be utterly sunk in poverty, ig- 
norance, and superstition. Mendicity crowds 
upon you with as much frequency and importu- 
nacy as in the States of the Church ; the people 
sing hymns to the Virgin, and will beg rather 
than work. The beggary diminishes, but un- 
fortunately the ignorance and superstition still 
continue, after you have re-entered the Prussian 
dominions at Wiinschelburg. tJnder Catholic 
Austria, every mode of oppression and discour- 
agement was practised against the Sile^ian Pro- 
testants. Though in many places they were the 



more immerotos parly, it was etUmoEtei & gttat 
boon that th^y were allowed tahave six chiifcbes 
in the whole provkieer When Protestant Fw- 
derick conquered it, and made good his posses- 
-sion by seven years of the most wondeffol exeis. 
tions that ever monarch put forth, he jdacefl 
both paities on the* same fbofemg^ and, where 
Ciathotics were then nmnerous, dieyharre not 
diminished. At Albemdorf, a vittage between 
Wunschelburg and Glatz, I was assured ttiat, 
itt least, sixty thousand pilgrims repair ijo it an^ 
inially to pray in its gawdy, gimcrack church, 
and meditate up an eminence, along the slope of 
which some foot or another has built a crowd of 
small chapels, in exact imitation^ as these pocn* 
people most ccmscientiously belieye, of Mount 
Calvary. Their roads are nnpassable; but alt 
every half mile a Virgin is stuck upon a tree. 
One was adorned with an inscription which bait- 
ed her as " The true Lily of the Hoty Trinity, 
^* and the Bkyoming Rose of Celestial Volup- 
■** tuousness !" * 

* Sey gegriisset! Du wahres Lilchen 
Der heiligen Drejfalligkeit I 
4Sey gegwisset ! Dtt bKihendc Rose 
Der himmiisclieii Wollustbadceii ! 



'JkB k»g.j€yiinie|)ir fiK>m Gbtz, i&cougk Up^ 
pex 4^e»ia, to Cmeow, presents little (itat is io^ 
terestkig. The nearer one approachcus to the 
£^ntierB of Poland^ the farther he recedes frcoii 
thfi..ipdiistiy.aiid iatJeUigence of ike pure Gerr 
ttian portions of the proyince; instead of Sajum 
activity and iiyeliness, he encountors Polish mi^ 
s^ry and servility. Till the middle of the 
twelfth century, ^Silesia formed ah integral pail 
CfC Polai^ ; .aii4 it has received all its arts andinr 
dually firom German cfdonists* . It is the sam^ 
thing in Hungary, Transylvania^ and the Ban^ 
HHt^ the most ftuiriafaing spots are imifornily 
lAose whaeh) tor centuries, have been the abodes 
of German settlers. Their introduction into 
Silesia. WHS a bold experiment The province 
Iiad already beomiie an appanage of a younger 
branch of the sovereign family of Poland ; Bo- 
dislaus, one of three sons among whom it was 
diyidied on the death of their common &ther, 
recejiv<gd Breslau» and the greater part of what 
now forms Middle Silesia. Knowing that his 
relation on tiie Polish throne entextained designs 
against JSOiesia, and believing that, in case of so 
unequal a. struggle^ he could not x^x)se confi- 
dence in his SUesian subjects^ whom time jmd 
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•custom^ with all the deep-rooted prejucKces 
•which they generate, had tied to the Pc^sh 
crown, he adopted the expedient oi mixing his 
natural born subjects with foreigners who should 
•gradually acquire the predominance, ahd^ har^ 
ing no natural attachment to the power which 
-he dreaded, would defend with vigour the go- 
vernment that had favoured their settlement, 
and protected their infant estaUishments. To 
the fears of the pious Bodislaus, in the darkest 
period of the twelfth century, Silesia is indebt- 
ed for its culture. These German- colonists 
-brought akmg with them their national indus- 
try, and the rudiments of such arts as they 
themselves knew. They were governed by Ger- 
man laws; the flourishing condition to which 
their communities speedily raised themselvesj in 
comparison with the rest of the country, extend- 
ed at once their influence and their numbers. 
.Favoured by the frequent contests with the 
crown of Bohemia, and, still more, by the dis- 
puted rights, or rather claims, of Bohemia and 
Hungary, they gradually made their people and 
their language triumphant, in the greatest part 
of this fertile and beautiful province. 

Cracow neither requires nor deserves any de- 
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tailed description. The ancient and magnificent 
ci^ital of the Polish monarchs now consists of 
palaces without inhabitants, and inhabitants with- 
out bread; and only the improbable event of the 
restoration of Poland will relieve it from the de-^ 
solation that reigns in its streets, and the misery 
that pines within its houses. The liberators of 
Europe, too jealous of each other to allow any 
one of themselves to retain a city which, as a fron« 
tier position, would have been of so much value, 
performed the farce of erecting it into a free 
town. Cracow, deprived of every outlet to in-i 
dustry, and every, source, of revenue, was left to 
bear the expenses of a government and an uni- 
versity. Dowried by her high protectors with a 
few miles of territory, and some hundreds of beg- 
gared peasants, she was married to penury and an- 
nihilation. The sensible among her citizens are 
by no means proud of their useless independence? 
and even the senators break jokes with melaii-^ 
choly bitterness on their mendicant republic. 
There are neither arts nor manufactures ; the 
surrounding country is abundantly fruitful, but 
the peasantry who cultivate it have no spirit of 
enterprise, and no stimulus to exertion. No spot. 
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in Europe can present a more squalid rural pw 
pulation than that vUdi basks in the shin m lite 
public places of Cracow on a marke^Hday. Twelve 
thousand of the inhabitants are Jews ; they are 
sunk still lower than the peasantry in wndeanK* 
ness and misery, and appear to be still less sea^ 
stble to it. The part of the cily which they in- 
habit is scarcely approachable ; two or three &* 
milies, m^i, women, and children, pigs, dogs^ 
and poultry, wallow together in the mire of some 
sickening and low-roofed hovel. The I^es 
complain of them as one great cause of the ra^ 
pid decay of the city ; they say that the ibvirB 
have gotten into their hands all ihe trade that 
remains to it ; for, purchasing cheaply by liie 
practice of rascalfy arts, and Hvrng in a manner 
which scarcely requires expenditure, they under- 
sell their Christian competitors. The palace Jof 
the kings of Poland is itself a picture of tbe'\d- 
eissitndes of the state. Once inhabited igr tiie 
Casimirs, the Sgxsmunds, and the Sobieskis, Jt 
is now the abode of tattered paupers, and eiveiL 
tbese are principally dependent on casual t-e-^ 
venues fcwr the pittance which merely supj^rts 
Ufe. . . 
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Ad|oiniBg tke palace is the cathedral, in which 
the Polish monarchs were wont to be crowned 
and buried. In its general style it may be call- 
ed Gothic, but the subordinate ornaments aim at 
tke architecture of the south. The altars are so 
cumbered with piDars, and the colunms which 
sq[>arate the nave from the aisles are so stuck 
round with monuments and tablets, that the 
whole has a heavy and confused appearance. 
Neaiiy all the ornaments, likewise, are formed 
ef a bladk marble, which is found in abundance 
in the neighbourhood of Cracow, and has been 
lavishly consumed in its churches ; its gloomy 
hue contrasts strangely with the brilliantly gild- 
ed saints who ar« crowded into every xx>nier. 
The ar<;lHtecturai effect of the long and ample 
nave is spoiled by the gcorgeous tomb and altar 
(xf St Stanislaus, which entirely divide it, and 
seem to be the abrupt termination of the church* 
On the altar lies the.body of the saint, contained 
in a coffin of massive silver, six feet long, which 
is supported by four female figures, about half 
the size of the life, fashioned in the same metal. 
A number of tall, silver candelabras are ranged 
before it; and on high is suspended a large lamj^ 
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equally sacred and costly. If the man did not 
deserve all this for his virtues^ he^ at leasts merit^' 
ed it by his miracles ; for he is one of the few- 
saints in the calendar who have gone the length 
of raising the dead, (but he did it for the pro- 
tection pf church-property,) and the story is 
worked in relief on his silver coffin. His deiyh 
was tragical, and the circumstances which led to 
it were, according to the story, somewhat out of 
the way. St Stanislaus was bishop of Ci:acow, 
under Boleslaus II., towards the end of the 
eleventh century. Boleslaus was a headstrong 
and quarrelsome prince, and spent his, whole 
reign in wars with his neighbours. He had kept 
his army in the field seven years ; and the ladies; 
at home, esteeming this long desertion by their 
husbands a virtual annulling of all matrimonial 
obligations, selected new companions from among 
their very slaves. The . authority of the king 
could not detain his warriors a moment longer ; 
they hastened home, and exacted a bloody ven- 
geance from the faithless fair ones, as well as 
from their imprudent mates. Boleslaus followed, 
breathing wrath against the knightsJ who had 
abandoned him in the field, and the ladJes who 

2 
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kad occasioned tiieir deserddn. He beheaded or 
hanged a considerable number of both, and con- 
demned the women whom he spared to snckle 
dogSy as a symbol of the unnatural ccmnection 
which they had formed with their menials. The 
good bishop could endure neither the bloodshed, 
nor this unchristian sort of wet-nursing ; he re- 
primanded die monarch fiir his lawless cruelties, 
and the resistance of the priest only inflamed the 
rough warrior* The bishop, strong in his apos^ 
tolical dignii^, excommunicated the king, and re- 
&sed faim admittance to the mass, which he was 
perfomiBg m i smaU church stm caUed tbe &». 
idiaus^Kirche. llie infuriated B<deduis burst 
into the church by force, and, with his own 
hand, murdered the bisbc^ on the stq[>s of the 
altar* The thunders of Rome were immediate- 
ly hurled against him ; and, compelled to fly from 
his kingdom, he shordy afterwards put a period 
to his life in exile in Hungary. Stanislaus was 
canonized; the wooden church in iriiich he was 
murdered was converted, by the genorosity of 
^e pious, into a respectiftble stone edifice ; and 
although it consisted entirely of wood lAtn St 
Stanislaus feU, it so happened that soaie of his 

VOL, II. I 
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blood stained the. stone wall which afterwordsi 
was built, and is still devoutly yisited and kissed 
by hundreds of believing Poles. 

The cathedral is crowded with die monuments 
of Polish kings. Those of the earlier sovereigns 
are in the usual form of massy sarcophaguses^ 
whose sides are covered with rude sculpture,, 
and on whose top is extended the stiff effigy of 
the defunct, with crown, sceptre,' and regal 
robes. Oiie of the oldest is that of Castmir the 
Great, the first, and, for centuries, the only Po- 
lish monarch who succeeded in remedying some 
of the evils which had rendered the kingdom an 
incessant scene of contention and bloodshed, and 
had retarded its progress in the most ordinary 
institutions of civil life. Of the more modern 
monuments, the most interesting is.that of King 
John III. Sobieski, the only soverdgn, after 
the crown had become really elective, who effect- 
ed, any thing great either for the fame or wel- 
fare of the country. A large pedestal of black 
'marble supports a sarcophagus; the sides of the 
latter are covered with a battle, and military 
tik^^bEWS, in relief, and two Turkish prisoners lie 
chaineji io: front of it. A pyramid rises abor^, 
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1»edii£^g theimsts of Sobleski and his wife. The 
inscription records his exploits, and finishes with 
the distich, 

TreB luctus causae sunt hoc sub malrmore clauscis; 
Ilex, decus ^cclesise, summus honor patriae. 

Except the busts, the figures and trophies are 
merely of plaster ; Sobieski deserved something 
better. The body remained for nearly a cen- 
tury in the old vault, in which a long line of 
Polish monarchs had been deposited. Stanis* 
laus, the first kii^, fitted up a new vault, near 
the door of the cathedral. He intended it for 
himself and his successors, in the fond hope that 
with him was to commence a new and more 
happy race of sovereigns, and the body of So- 
bieski was the only one which he removed from 
the old vault. But Stanislaus himself was des- 
tined to close the seiries of Polish kings, and his 
tehes to be laid in a foreign country. The new 
vault contains only three bodies, but they are 
all those of men celebrated in European history, 
Sobieski, Kosciusko^ and Poniatowsky. The 
last of them was deposited in it by order of the 
Emperor of Russia. The monument of Kosciusko 
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was not yet finished* It will be tbe sisipkst of 
all memorials to the mighty dead, for it is mere« 
ly a huge, round, tapering eminence of earthy 
artificially brought together. A hermit had al- 
ready taken up his abode in a hovel on the ac- 
cent to it, to give the straggling visitor benedic- 
tions in return for farthings. 

Cracow may be considered the centre of that 

singular and revolting disease, the Weickaelzoffi 

or Plka Pokmca. It-derives its nam6 firom its 

most prominent symptom, the entangling of the 

hair into a confused mass. It is generally pre* 

ceded by violent headaches, and tingling in the 

ears ; it attacks the bones and joints, and even 

the nails of the toes and fingers, which s^t 

longitudinally; I saw such furrows on the sails 

of a person twelve years after his complete cure^ 

If so obstinate as to defy treatment, it ends in 

blindness, deafness, or in the most melancholy 

distortions of the limbs, and sometimes in all 

these miseries together. The most extraordi^ 

nary part 6f the disease, however, is its action 

im the hair. The individual hairs begin to 

swell at the root,- and to exude a fat, slimy sttb^ 
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Stance^ frequtotly mixed with suj^urated Boiat- 
tBTf whkh is the most noisome feature of the 
malady* Their growth is^ at the same time^ 
more rapid, and their sensibility greater, than 
ia ^ir healthy state ; and, notwithstanding the 
incredulity with which it was long received, it is 
now no longer doabtful, that, where the disease 
has rieached a high degree of malignity, not only 
whole masses of the hair, but eren single hairs, 
will- bleed if cut off, and that, too, throughout 
their whole length, as weU as at the root. The 
hairs, growing rapidly amidst this corrupted 
moisture, twist themselves together inextricably, 
and at last are plaited into a confused, clotted, 
disgusting-looking miis& Very frequently they 
twist themselves into a number of separate mass* 
es like ropes, and there is an instance of siich a 
tofjTgtowiag to the length of fourteen feet on a 
lady's head, before it could be safely cut off. 
Sometimes they assume other forms, which me- 
dical writers have distinguished by specific names, 
such as, the Bird's-Nest Plica, the Turban Pli- 
ca, the Medusa-Head Plica, the Long-tailed 
Hica, tl^ C3id>-shaped Plica, &c. 
- The hair, however, while thus suffering itself 
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seems to do so merely from contributing tO' tb^ 
cure of the disease, by being the channel dirough 
which the corrupted matter is carried off from 
the body. Fronv the moment that the hur be* 
gins to entangle itself the preceding symptoms 
always diminish^ and frequently disappear en- 
tirely ; and the patient is comparatively well, eit^ 
cept that he must submit to the inconvenience 
<^ bearing about with him this disgusting head- 
piece. Accordingly, where there is reason, to 
suspect that a JVeichselzoftf is forming itself 
medical means are commonly used to fusther its 
oiitbreaking on the head, as the natural progress^ 
and only true cure of the disease ; and, among, 
the peasants, the same object is pursued by in^ 
creased filth and carelessness, and even by soakr 
ing the hair with oil or rancid butter. After the 
hair has continued to grow thus tangled and 
noisome for a period, which is in no case fixed^ 
it gradually becomes dry ; healthy hairs begin to 
grow up under the plica, and, at last, ^^ push it 
" from its stool." In the process of separation, 
however, it unites itself so readily with, the 
new hairs, that, if not cut off at this stage, it con<* 
tinues hanging for years, an entirely foreign fip- 
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pM^diigevto the head. There are many instances 
of Poles who, suffering under poignant ailments, 
which were, in reality, the forerunners of an ap- 
proaching Wekh^dzagfj have in vain sought aid, 
jn other countries, from fcnreign physicians, and, 
on their return, have found a speedy, though a 
very disagreeable cure, in the breaking out of 
the plica. 

, ^ But till the plica has run through all its stages, 
and has begun of itself to decay, any attempt to 
cut the hair is attended with the utmost danger 
to the patient ; for it not only affects the body 
by bringing on convulsions, cramps, distortion 
of th^ limbs, and frequently death, but the im^ 
prudence has often had madness for its result; 
and, in fact^ during the whole, progress of the 
disease, the mind is, in general, affected no less 
than the body. Yet, for a long time, to cut off 
the hair was the first step taken on the approach 
of the disease. People were naturally anxious to 
get rid of its most disgusting symptom, and they 
ascribed the melancholy eflects that uniformly fol- 
iQwed, not to the removal of the hair, but mere- 
ly to the internal malady, on which this removal 
h^d no influence j and medical men had not yet 
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kamed that diia vms the DStnral <NilIel of Iho 
^ease. Even tqwurds the end of the \mk GtB* 
tmy, some medical writers of Gerinaiiy staU 
maintained that the hair shoold instantlj)^ be ent ^ 
but the examples in which blindness, dislortaoli^ 
deatky or insamty, has been the immediate eon-^ 
sequence of the c^eration, are much too numer- 
ous to allow their theoretical opinion any we%bt» 
The only known cure is, to allow the hair to 
grow till it b^ins to rise pure and healthy fromf 
the skin, an appearance which indicates that ^e 
malady is over. . The hair is then shaved piF, aiid 
the cure is generally complete, although there are 
cas^s in which the ^sease has been known to re- 
turn* The length of time dutmg which the 
head continues in this state of corruption, de^ 
pends entirely on the degree of malignity in the 
disease. 

Two instances of the wonderful ^sposition of 
the hairs thus to intertwist themselves with each 
other were mentioned to me, which I would not 
have believed had I not received them from ah 
eye-witness, and would not repeat, were not that 
eye-witness among the most respectable citizehi^ 
of Griicow in character and rank, the historian 
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of kB fate^ and a nssBoher of its senate* Xhe 
fitdt occttrred in his owo boase. A servant was 
attacked with the JVeichselze^i at length the 
hafirbegiyak to rise in a healthy state from the 
beady was shayed off, and the man wore a wig. 
But the ewre had not been complete; the ma* 
lady speedily returned, and the new^springing 
hairs^ already diseased, instead of plaiting them- 
adves with one another, made their way through 
the lining of the wig, and mtertwisted themselves 
sa theroi^hly with it» hairs, that it could not be 
retii<>ved, ualil the natural hair itself, from whose 
extrenaty it depended, had returned to iti» na^- 
toral state. The other case was that of a young 
lady, whose relations had %norantly cut off her 
faiur at the commeneement of the disease ; the 
consequences were violent,- and threatened to 
be mental. Fortunately the lady, with the lik- 
ing which eVeiy girl has for a head of beautiful 
hairy had ordered her ravkhed locks to be care- 
fully preserved, and it was resolved to try an 
experiment. The hair was again bandished on 
the head ; as the new and corrupted hikir sprang 
iqp, it united itself so firmly with the old, that 
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they formed but one xomb ; the c<myii^sidiis,aii4 
distortions disappeared, and, in due tmetJb/^ 
cure was complete. 

The Wdchselzof^) at, once a. painfiilf a,daA-i 
gerpus, and a disgusting disease, is not, confined- 
to the human species ; it attacks horses, particu-^ 
larly in the hairs of the mane, dogs, oxen, and 
even wolves and foxes. Although^ more coin-* 
mon among the poorer classes, it is not peculiac 
to them, for it spares neither rank,.nw age, noc 
sex. Women, however, are said to be less ex-- 
posed to it thfui men, and fair hair; less than 
brown or black hair. It is ccmtagious, and^ 
moreover, may become hereditary. In Cracow^ 
there is a family, the father of which had the 
Weichselzopf, but seemed to be tborou^blyi 
cured ; he married shortly, afterwards, and hia> 
wife was speedily subjected to the ; same fright'- 
ful visitatipn;: and, of three children whom she 
bore to him, every one has inherited the disease* 
Among professional persons, great diversity of 
opinion prevails regarding its origin and nature* 
According. to some, it is merely the result of 
QUh and bad diet; but, although it certainly i% 
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nooare frequent among die classes irho are expos* 
ed to these miseries, particularly among the Jews, 
whose beards it sometimes attacks as well as thefar 
ioAsj it is by no means confined to them ; the 
most wealthy and cleanly are not exempt from 
its jnfluenoe : of this I saw many instances in 
Cracow. Others, again, allowing that it is much 
aggravated by uncleanliness and insalubrious 
feod, set it do¥mi as epidemic, and seek its origin 
in some particular qualities of the air or water of 
the country, just as some have sought the origin ^ 
i^gaUres ,- but, though more common in Poland 
4han elsewhere, it is likewise at home in Liyoniat 
and some other parts of Russia, and, above all/ 
in.Tartary, from "whence, in feet, it is supposed 
to have been first imported during the Tartar 
invasion in the end of the thirteenth century. A 
4hird party has made it a modification of leprosy. 
.ITie m<y*e ignorant classes of the people believe 
,that it is a preservative against all other diseases, 
^and.therefore adorn themselves widi an inoculat- 

Cracow is washed on the south by the broad 
and rapid Vistula; and so soon as you have 
crossed the long wooden bridge, you are in the 
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domkiioiis of Austria, poift of her nhamtUtgBmH 
when > 

Sarmatia fell unwept, without a crime ! 

The jealous vigilance of her police is iamiediate* 
ly felt ; at every stage, the postmaster insists cm 
examining your passport* The ume spirit emsA 
accompanies the stranger down into the neof^ 
bouring salt mines of Wieliczka ; he finds no 
difficulty in procuring admittance; bnt^ when 
he has been admitted, he encotmtera many dif- 
ficulties in seeing every thing he would wish t» 
see, and learning all that he might wish t^ 
learn. 

Notwithstanc&ig the length of time dii^ing 
which these mines have been woxiced^ and the 
quantity of salt which has been taken out of 
them, thdr treasures appear to be as inexhausti- 
ble as ever. They are situated in the fjMitskirts 
of the Carpathians, a much finer range of hiUs^ 
to the eye, than the Silesian Mountains of the 
Giant, although they do not present, in this Aw 
rection, any very elevated summits. The mines 
descend to the depth of about fifteen handreA 
feet ; and, thouglLthe miners go down on ladders 
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accominiDKiatUKi i^f salt stair$9 a$ ampler ifo* 

golar^ aiid convenient, as if th^ had beeki ccm* 

structed fcnr palaces ; and, below, the immense 

caverns which have been formed by the removait 

of die salt are, in many instances, connected by 

pofiSftges eqnaUy smooth and spacious with the 

streets of a capital. The &iest of them have 

been named i^fter monacchs, because Ihey have 

generally bden, if not formed^ yet widened into 

their present regularity and extent on the oc? 

caskm of some imperial or royal visit Thua 

you have Francis Street,, and Alexander Street^ 

and the grlaat staircase itsdf waa originally heim 

oUtt fior the aocommodation of Augustus III. of 

Saxoi^ and Poland, in the middle of the. lait 

cenCiiry. In a gold, or silver^ or inm mine, 

luxuries of this sort cost a prodigbns quantity 

of labour, and the labour spent in removing the 

stubborn, rock brings no other reward than the 

luxury itself; but in a salt mine, it is both more 

easily attainable and more profitabk^ for in 

widening the passages salt is gained, aiid it 16 

just as well to procure the fossil in this way as 

in any pther* . Another mode of descending is 
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to pass down the perpencKcular shaft throiqB;& 
whi<& the barrels, filled with salt below,. af« 
lM>oiight above ground. Towards the lower ex* 
tremlty of the rope, a number of cross pieces dT 
wood are firmly secured to it, the groupes being 
s^Mirated from each other by an -interval ct 
seveiv or eight feet. A couple of strangers seat 
themselves on this frail machine, ^ clasping the 
rope in their arms, with their legs hanging:down 
into the dark and deep abyss. They are then 
lowered till the next pair of cross sticka is on a 
level widi the mouth of the shaft ; on these a 
second couple is seated in the same way, and 
thus it goes on till the visitors are exhausted, or 
the rope is sufficiently loaded for its str«igth» 
.Tlie rope^ and its burden are then allowed to 
drop. slowly into the eajrth, the windlass above 
being stopped, on a given signal, as each party 
reaches the bottom, to give them time to dis- 
mount firom their wooden horses. At the very 
end of the rope hang two little boys, with lights, 
to a£Pord the passengers the means of pre ventkig 
the. vibrations of the rope from dashing them 
s^ainst the walls of the shaft* You are landed 
be{ow> at a depth of three hundred feet, in the 
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first floor^ nefir St Andion^s chap«}, aa early 
produetion of the miners. The chapel itself its 
pillars, with their ci^itals,. and cornices, its altas 
and its images, are all hewn out in the salt rodu 
It is not true^ howeyer, as has often been stated, 
tlmt the outlines of its different forms haye re« 
tained their original accuracy, and its angles 
their sharpness. They have all suffered, as wag 
to. be e:qpected, from the long continued action 
of moisture, which is abundandy visible in every 
part of the ehi^L The angles 9f the walls and 
capitals of the pillars are entirely rounded away ; 
and even St Anthony himself, a very tolerable 
statue, considering the artists and the materials, 
has. been almost deprived of his nose, the most 
unseemly of all failings, in canonized sanctity^ 
in fact,^ Wieliczka has been the subject of much 
exaggeration*. It is not true that the miners 
have their houses and villages beneath ground, 
that some of them have been born there, and 
that still more of them have never be^i on the 
earth since they first descended ; for, though the 
labour is carried on without interruption duruiig 
thii.four and twenty hours, the woikmen here, 
as in most other mines, are divided into three 
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bands^ each ci which works only eight hotir^ 
and their houses^ and wives, aiul families^ arf 
above ground. It is true, that the hcnrsea em^ 
ployed in removing the barrels of aalt from di& 
ferent parts of the mine to the mouth cf the 
shaft through which they are to be: drawiLup^ 
rarely revisit day-light after they have once de^ 
soended, and that they have their stables nd 
hay-lofts below ground ; but it is mot true that 
they generally become blind, in consttjueuee of 
living so much, in the dark. The often repeat- 
ed wonder of a stream of fresh water,, flowing 
through the salt rock, is equally void of fonndaf^ 
tion ; but neither is it true, that all the fresh wa^ 
ter in the mine is brought down acttficiaUy from 
above. There are some springs of firesh water ; 
but there is no reason to suppose, that^ m their 
course, they ever touch the salt rock. The soil 
which lies immediately on the fossil is a black 
clay, and above it is a stratum of sand abund-* 
antly tn^regnated with waten The upper sur- 
face of the salt rock, where it comes into contact 
with these superincumbent matters, is not a re^ 
gular, but a waved line ; every here and there it 
sinks down into vallies, ad it were, with hills <rf' 
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kntt on efloh side; these Tallies are filled with 
sand and earth, and it is through them that the 
springs of hesk water find their, way down into 
die mine. In one of the lowest dep&s. there h 
a small lake;^ that i% the water oozing dirough 
thercx^k has fflled up a large esmty which had 
been produced by the removal of the salt ; its 
bottcmi and banks are all roek salt; and^ ac^ 
eordingly, the little lake is most bitterly salt it* 
self* There are various other small streams 
which flow out of or through the fossil ; and 
they are aU so saturated with salt, that the Aus*^ 
triim directors have be^i known^ in earrying 
them out of the mine, to turn thdr waters into 
places filled with all species of filth, lest the 
neighbouring population should make use of 
them for the purpose of procurmg salt by eva- 
poration. 

In the upper galleries of the mine the salt does 
not appear so much in the form of a continuous 
rock as in that of huge insulated masses, inserted 
into the mountain, like enc^rmous pebbles ; some 
of them exceed a hundred feet in diameter^ and 
sometimes they are found not larger than afoot- 
ball. This was the portion first wrought, ba- 
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cftiMe nearest the earth, and miniiig In' tha90 
days must have been ruinously rude. Thes^ 
immense masses of salt were removed much too 
freely; the irregularly vaulted roofs of the c»t 
verns which they had occupied were left with-* 
out support, and the consequence was, that they 
frequently fell in. On more occasions than one, 
the town of Wieliczka, which stands above great 
part of the mine, has been shaken as if by an 
earthquake, and some of it9 houses have sunk 
into the ground. >. The miners began to feel the 
inconvenience of. these dangers and interriqv* 
iims ; and, as the neighbourhood abounded, in 
those days, with wood, which cost nothing but 
the trouble of cutting it down, they filled the 
- cavities with stems of trees laid upon each other* 
'Even this remedy, toilsome as it was, was an 
imperfect one ; for you can still distinctly trace 
where the weight of the superincumbent mass 
has conquered the resistance of the wood, and 
bent and crushed it out of its true position* 
The materials which they thus used exposed 
them, likewise, to the danger of fire, which' ac^ 
dually overtook them in the middle: of the se- 
-venteenth century, and the mine continued m 
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fire rather. OHnre than a ye«r. Perhaps the tim- 
ber bad not been isnfficiently long below ground 
to imbibe salt in such a quantity as would enable 
it to riesist flame ; for, if the experience of Aus** 
tria and Silesia be correct, it would not have 
burned when fully impregnated with salt In 
those parts o( Silesia and Austria /wdiere the 
houses are^ roofed with narrow a^d thin pieces 
of wood, which, in summ.er, t^ecome nearly as 
dry and inflammable as tinder, and, at alltia^es, 
present a most efficacious instrument for propa* 
gating a conflagration, the frequency of destriic- 
tire fires attracted the^ notice of the public^- 
thorities. As the result of the chemical investir 
gations to. which this led, it has been recommend- 
■ed» even under the sanction of learned societies, 
that the wood to be used in roofing should pre*- 
viously be saturated with salt. In this state^ 
Aey say, it wiU resist fire as effectually as either 
slates or tiles will do. The alteration has hi- 
therto been very sparingly adopted, partly be- 
cause it would cost a little money, but much 
more because it is a change ; and German pea^- 
sants, in general, are sworn adherents of the 
Glehbiitnie creed, not to be « fashedi" In Wie? 
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Ikaka, the woodis noirafthard ftsrocb I wast 
assured tkat even animals wMcb die do not pu^ 
trify» but merely assume the appearance of stuff* 
ed bifds and beasts; and it was added^ thut 
when, in IMM^ the bodies of some workmen j 
who it was supposed had perished in the greei 
conflagration, were found in a retired and de^ 
setled comer of the mine^ they were' as dry and 
hard as mummies. 

la the deeper galleries, the operations have 
bew carried on with much greater care and re^ 
gttiarity. In tfaeiyi the salt assumes more dectd-* 
edly the character of a^ continuous stratum, al- 
though it is often interrupted, both vertically 
and h<Mfizo»taIly, by veins of rock. The salt is 
eut Out in long, narrow blocks, as if from a quar- 
ry,* it is then broken into smaller pieces, asid 
packed up m barrels. At certain distances, 
large masses of it are left standing, to act as pit- 
lars in supporting the roof. Its colour, m the 
mass, is dark, nor is the reflection of light from 
its surfaces at all so dazzling as has sometimes 
been represented. When, indeed, flambeaux are 
flashing from every point of rock, and tlie gafc 
feries and caverns are iUuitaina^ted, as they s<Htte.* 
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times have been, ia honour o£ royal personages, 
widinumbers of gay chandeliers, their crystal 
lised wb1\b and ceilings may throw baek a mag^ 
nificent flood of light; but^ in dieir ordinary 
state, iUummated only with the small lights, by 
wkose guidfmce the miners pursue their labours, 
tfa« effect is neither very brilliant nor imposing. 
• The whole of this part of GalUda is a beauti^ 
fill and fertile country. On the south and south-^ 
east, it is bounded by the shady and romantic 
eininences with which the lofty ridge of the Car- 
pathians commences, and &om whose western ex- 
trnnity, the young Vistula, as you approach, at 
Tesoben, the frontiers of Moravia, comes hupry-< 
ing down. There is a most observable differ^ 
enee m the appearance both of the towns atid 
Aie peasantry, from the character of those which 
you hftve just left in Pdand ; there is more ac^ 
tivity and seeming comfiMrt; what the traveller 
sees would not lead him to think that the inha- 
bitants of Grallicia ought to regret their transfer- 
ence from the crown of P<dand. In Moravia,' 
the country has more of the plain, and the peo-' 
pie gradually display, the nearer you come to 
the capital, the jovial and social btm^hanmie of 
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the Austrian character. The whole province » 
in high cultivaticm, and is so fertile in fniit« 
that it is usually styled the Orchard of Austria. 
The population, too, is dense, and the whole 
road is a' succession of tlean, bustling small 
towns, many of them depending principally on 
the woollen manufiacture, which, with the as* 
sistance of the raw material from Bohemia mid 
Hungary, has gradually risen to what is, for 
Austria, a very honourable degree of respect- 
alHHty. The manu&cturers assert, that they 
could carry it much farther, if the she^ farmera 
would condescend to take some lessons from the 
Saxons as to the manner of preparing and as* 
sorting their wool. 

On reaching the brow of the low eminences 
that border, to the north, the valley through 
which the Danube takes his course, a magnifi- 
cent prospect burst at once upon the eye. A wide 
plain lay below, teeming with the productions 
and habitations of industrious men. On the 
east, towards Hungary, it was boundless, and 
the eye was obstructed only by the horizon. 
To the westward rose the hills which, beginning 
m ordiard and vineyard, and terminating in fcN 
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rest and precipice, foim, in this direction, the 
commencement of the Alps ; and to the south, 
the .plain was bounded by the loflier summits of 
the Styrian mountains. Nearly in the centre of 
the picture lay Vienna itself, extending on all 
sides its gigantic arms; and the spire of the 
cathedral, high above every other object, was 
proudly presenting its Gothic pinnacle to the 
evening sun. From this point, thp inequality of 
the ground oh which Vienna stands strikes the 
eye at once, and the cathedral has the advantage 
of occupying the highest point of the proper 
city; for not only the spire, but nearly the 
whole body of the edifice, was distinctly seen 
above all the other buildings of the city. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VIENNA. 

Obea woimt ein Odst der nicht 

MenflcUich iuni«t und Hchmahlet 
Nodiy mit Wolken im Gesicht, 

Kiitt' und Flaachen zahlet ; 
Nein; £r lachdt mild herab, 
Wenn ndi zwiflchen Vfleg* uad Gfab 

Seine Kinder freueu. 

Lan^bbin. 

He condemns not our joys, like our brethren of earth, 

The Spirit immortal that governs above ; 
Nor, wrapping his brow in the cloud of a frown, 

Counts the bottles of mirdi, or the kisses of love ; 
No ; he smiles when the children his hand planted here 
In transport enjoy from the breast to the bier. 

These lines, firom a popular German poet 
and novelist, contain the text on which every 
one of the three hundred thousand inhabitants 
who Crowd Vienna and its interminable suburbs, 
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se^s to reckon it a dut7 *<> «n«be his m a coo*, 
menta^. They are mora devoted hitn^s of 
jOTiality, pleawre, and goodlimg, and mew 
bitter epemies of every tUng Hke care «r tfjink- 
ing, a more eatbg, drinkiBg, good-natured, ill 
educated^ bospkaUe, and laaghing people than 
any other of Germany, or, perhapgy of Europe. 
Their cHmate and soil, the com and wine irith 
whfch Heaven has blesssd th«m, exenp« them 
from any very anxious degree of thoi^fat abont 
their own wants; and ther govenaoait, with its 
spies and poliee, takes most effectual care th«t 
their gaiety shall not b«s <&turbed by thinking 
of the public necessities,^ or studying for the 
puMic weai. In regard to themselves they are 
disOngttislMid by a love of pieware, iw regard 
to stcsngers, by great kindness mad hospitality. 
It fe dtfSodi to biing an Austrian to a dMvn- 
right qnarrel widi yoiv and it is ahnost equally 
difficult to prevent him from injuring yowr 
health by good living. 

Tke mty itactf is ai splendid and a buadiito 
ooe ; «o odwr German metropoiisrcAmes near it 
in that oronrded activity which distingui^es om 
own capttals.. It ddes not stamd, striody^Maib- 
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ing, on the Danube, which is a mile to the 
northward, and is separated from the city by the 
largest of all the suburbs, the Leopoldstadt, as 
well as by the extensive tract of ground 4>n 
which the groves of the Prater have been plant* 
ed, and its walks laid out. The walls, however, 
are washed, on this side, by a small arm of the 
Danube, which rejoins the main stream a short 
way below the city, and is sufficiently large for 
the purposes of inland navigation. On the 
south, the proper city is separated from the 
suburbs by a still more insignificant stream, 
which, however, gives its name to the capital, 
the Vienna. This rivulet, instead of serving ef- 
fectually even the purposes of cleanliness, brings 
down the accumulated refuse of other regions 
of the town; and its noisome effluvia often 
render it an effort to pass the bridge across 
it, one of the most crowded thoroughfares of 
Vienna. 

The proper city is of nearly a circular form, 
and cannot be more than three miles in circum- 
ference, for I have often walked quite round the 
ramparts in less than an hour. The style of 
building does not pretend to much ornament. 
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but is massive and imposing. The streets are 
generally narrow, and the houses lofty, rising to 
four or five floors, which are all entered by a 
common stair. There is much mo^ e regularity, 
and there are many more cornices and pillars in 
Berlin ; in Dresden there is a more frequent in- 
termixture of showy edifices ; there is more light- 
ness and airiness of efiect in the best parts of 
Munich; and in Numberg and Augsburgh, 
there is a greater profusion of the outward orna- 
ments of the olden time ; but in none of these 
towns is there so much of that sober and solid 
stateliness, without gloom, which, after all, is 
perhaps the most fitting style of building for a 
large city. Some individual masses of building, 
in the very heart of the city, are as populous as 
IsBTge villages. The Burger-Spital, formerly, as 
its name denotes, an hospital for citizens, but 
converted into dwelling-houses by Joseph II., 
contains ten large counts, is peopled by more 
than 1200 inhabitants, and yields a yearly rental 
of 'L.6500. Another edifice, in one of the sub- 
firbs, belonging to Prince Estefhazy, contains 
150 different dwelling-houses, and lets for firom 
L. 1600 to L, 2000* M? Trattener, formerly a^ 
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bookseUer^ Bnd the most £N!taiiale biUiopole that 
the Austrkn capitid has yel produoed, erected 
on the Graben, the moali ftahkuiable part of the 
cttyf a huge biiildhig» which yields to its proprie- 
tor L.8400 a^ear; aad Count Stahremberg 
has another, whose auBual rental amouats to 
L.4000. TE^yea ihe ordioaary buildings are gencH 
ralljr in the foxm of a square^ surrounding a 
small court; tkut the houses aw so high, and the 
court is of such narrow dlm^isiims,. that it fre- 
quently has move of the appearance of a wdl ; 
and the ccmunon stairy which receives its l^^hl 
from it, is left in darkness. Even on the GmiiM^ 
it is sometimes necessary to have Uuqps in the 
$tiiir*caaes duiii^ the day. 

£irei7 house, whatever number ef &milies it 
may contain in ids vartows floors, is under the 
superintendence oi a Hatumeisier, or house^mafih 
ter, who is a personage of much importance to 
the convenienoe of aUtfriio lAhabit it. He is 
some mean person, frequently an oU womaut 
aj^inted by ike profxrietor ito watch •oiKer the 
building and its te^nants, in so far as the welftre 
of masoU'^tKoifkand carpentar^s^work is oencozn- 
ed, to scttond to the ^deanlineHaiof ihe earamon 



IMSsagesy and the safety of tbe street-door. Tids 
Ikde despot commonly Iniisi in sense dsA hole 
on ike i^round floor, or sdli lover down; and 
every evening, as the dock strikes ten, he lodes 
the street-door. After thk, there is neither in* 
gresB nor egress widiout his permisskm, and his 
fiivottr isto'be gained oidy «t the expense of tiie 
pocket; if yon come home after ten o'dock, he 
expects his twopence for hesmg the bell, and 
opmmig the door. It is true, that he is hound 
in duty to admit yon at any hour, and that yon 
are not boond to give him miy dung; but sP yon 
hare entered in this way once or twke^ without 
properly greeting has itching pahn, the conse* 
qu^ice is, thai on the next, and all subsequent 
occasions, you may ring half an hour before tbe 
grumUing Hlausmei^er deigns to hear, and ano- 
tbnr before he condescends to answer your thank- 
less smnmons. It is the same thing even in the 
inns; at ten o'clock die outer gate must be shut^ 
whatever revelry may be going <m widiin* It is 
a police regulation, and the police is watchfid. 
Besides a body of men corresponding to our 
watchmen, but who, instead of calluig the hour, 
strike their bludgecms upon the pavement^ die 
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Streets are patroled, all night long, by gens* 
d'armes, both mounted and on foot Street 
noise, street quarrels, and street robberies, are 
unknown. It is only outside of the walls, in 
the more londy parts of the glacis which sepa* 
rates the city from the suburbs, that nocturnal 
depredations &te sometimes committed ; and, in 
such cases, robbery is not unfrequently accomr 
panied with murder. 

" The Art of walking the streets" in London 
is an easy problem, compared with the art of 
walking them in Vienna. In the former, there 
is some order and distinction, even in the crowd ; 
two-legged and four-legged animals have their 
allotted places, and are compelled to keep them ; 
in the latter, aU this is otherwise. It is true, 
that, in'the principal streets, a few feet on each 
side are paved with stones somewhat larger, than 
those in the centre, and these side slips are in- 
tended for pedestrians ; but the pedestrians have 
no exclusive right ; the level of the street is uni- 
form; there is nothing to prevent horses and 
carriages from encroaching on the domain, and, 
accordingly, they are peifpetually trespassing. 
The streets, even those in which ^ther^ is th^ 
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greatest bustle, the Kdmiherstras^ for ex- 
ample, are generally narrow ; carriages, hack- 
ney-coaches, and loaded waggons, observing no 
order, cross each other in all directions ; and, 
"while they hurry past each other, or fill the 
street by coming from opposite quarters, the pe- 
destrian is every moment in danger of being run 
up against the wall. A provoking circumstance 
is, that frequently a third part, or even a half 
of the street, is rendered useless by heaps of 
wood, the fuel of the inhabitants. The wood is 
brought into the city in large pieces, from three 
to four feet long. A waggon-load of these logs 
is laid down on the street, at the door of the 
purchaser, to be sawed and split into smaller 
pieces, before being deposited in his cellar. 
When this occurs, as it often does, at every 
third or fourth door, the street just loses so 
much of its breadth. Nothing remains but the 
centre, and that is constantly swarming with 
carriages, and carts, and barrows. The pedes- 
trian must either wind himself through among 
their wheels, or clamber over successive piles of 
wood, or patiently wsat till the centre of the 
street becomes passable for a few yards. To 



ttunk of doubling the wDoden pFonwtory widi!- 
out idiis precaution us far from being Mfe. You 
have scarcely* by a sudden spring, saved your 
shoulders froos the pole c^ a carriage, when a 
wfae^«barrow makets a similar attack on yow 
legs. You make spring the second, and* in aU 
probability, your head comes in contact widi 
the uplifted hatchet of a wood-cutteur* The 
wheel-barrows seem to be best o£ They fill 
such a middle rank between bipeds and quadru- 
peds* that they lay claim to the privileges of 
both, and hold an their way rejoicing, comr 
manding respect equally from men and horses. 

To guide a carriage through tliese crowded, 
encumbered, disorderly, narrow streets, without 
either occasioning or sustaining damage, is, per- 
haps, the highest achievement of the eoach-^ri- . 
ving art. Our own knights of the whip, with all 
their scientific and systematic es^cellencies, must 
here yield the palm to the practical superiority 
of their Austrian brethren. Nothing can equal 
the dexterity with which a Vienna coachman 
winds himself, and winds himself rapidly, 
through every little aperture* and, above all, at 
the sharp turns of the streets. People on foot* 
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indeed) must look about them; andf from ne* 
cessity, they have learned to look about them so 
welV.that accidents are wonderfiiUy rare; and 
very seldom^ indeed, does it happen that the 
Jehus do not keep dear of each other's wheels* 
The hackney-coachmen form as peculiar, a class 
as they do in London^ with as much eynrit de 
corpSy but more humourt full of jokes and ex* 
tortion. It is said that the most skilful coach- 
man from any other country cannot drive in 
Vienna without a regular education. A few 
years ago, a Hungarian nobleman brought out 
a coachman from London ; but Tom was under 
the necessity of resigning the box, after a day's 
driving pregnant with danger to his master's 
limbs and carriage. 

In Vienna, the distinction between the fashion- 
able and unfiishionable parts of the city is less 
-strongly marked than in most other capitals. The 
courtiers naturailylove to benearthepalace, which 
joins the ramparts on the south side of the city^ 
and the Herrengasse, the nearest street, is ftiU of 
princely abodes; but there are few parts of the 
town, and especially on the ramparts, where you 
are not struck by the huge piles, gorgeously 
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dressed servants, and glittering equipages of 
Hungarian and Bohemian nobles. Yet there 
are few particular buildings which could be 
pointed out as fine edifices — ^for no great metro- 
polis has hitherto made so few pretensions to 
classical and elegant architecture, although it has 
the merit of having avoided, in a great measure^ 
those barbarous mixtures, and gewgaw frippe* 
ries, which are the disgrace of some other capi^** 
tals. More than one of the public buildings 
which were intended to be splendid, are either 
mediocre, or positively bad ; and, even when the 
main conception is good, there is commonly 
some unpardonable adjunct which mars its beau- 
ty, and interrupts its effect. The palace of 
Prince Lichtenstein is a gorgeous building ; its 
library is the handsomest part of it, and the fin- 
est single hall in Vienna, and its contents are at 
once abundant and valuable. Yet the only en- 
trance to the library is by a dark and narrow 
stair at the back of the house, and leads the vi- 
sitor past the reeking doors of the prince's sta- 
bles, which are right below. When this part of 
the building was raised, it was proposed to. in- 
scribe upon it, E^uis £T Musis. The Impe- 
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rial riding^school, a work of Fischer of Erlach, 
the first architect who introduced some grandeur 
info the public edifices of Vienna, is in a chaste 
atid severe style, so far as it can be seen ; but it 
is stuck on the irregular pile of the palace, and 
palace theatre, in such a way that no whole is 
observable, and it looks like a fragment. The 
palace of the House of Hapsburgh itself, the re- 
sidence of a family which, entering Germany in 
die person of a Swiss knight unexpectedly cho- 
sen to wear the imperial crown, has raised itself, 
in defiance of all the political storms which have 
attacked it, to so powerful a rank among the so- 
vereigns of Europe, is almost an emblem of the 
progress of its proprietors, a collection of dissi- 
milar and ill-assorted masses, added to each 
other as convenience required, and occasion 
served. Even in the present century, the court 
architects have been carrying on their additions, 
and with much less taste than their predecessors 
displayed a hundred years ago. The latter 
formed a regular court, more than three hun- 
dred feet long, and surrounded by buildings 
which, though very diiFerent in style — ^from the 
antiquated and venerable appearance of the old 
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Burg on the ea«t side, to the florid ardbitecture 
of the long mass which bounds it on the north-*^ 
are never positively mean, and always present 
large and uniform surfaces on every side; but 
the former^ for the sake of widening a hall^ have 
broken the south front by carrying it out in an 
impertinent projection which looks much liker a 
coffee-*hou8e than a palace. 

Vienna has some noble public squares, though 
no people requires them leas for purposes of 
recreation i for, when amusement is their ob- 
ject, they hasten beyond the walls to the co& 
fee-bouses of the glacis^ or the shades of the 
Prater, the wine-houses and monks of Kloster^- 
Neuburg, or the gard^is of Sdionbrunn. The 
best of these squares happen to be in parts of the 
city where the feshionable world does not often 
intrude. They are not planted, but they are ex^ 
celkntly paved r they are not gaudy with pa* 
laces^ but they are surrounded by the busy 
shops, and substantial and comfortable dwellings 
of happy citizens, and are commonly adorned 
with some religious emblem, or a public fimn* 
tain. Both the tem{^s and the fountains have 
too much work about them ; there is too much 
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Striving £tfter finery of sculpture^ a depinrtment 
of art in which the Austrians are still very far 
behind* The consequence is» that th^re are 
crowds of figures which have no more to do with 
a basin of water than with a punch bowl. The 
Graben^ an open space in the most busy part of 
the tofwuj and entered, at both extremities^ by 
the narrowest and most inconvenient lanes in 
Vienna, (although, on Sundays and festivals, it 
is the great thoroughfare of all classes, from the 
emperor to the servant girl,) is embellished with 
two fountains* The fountains themselves are 
simple and unaffected ; but it was necessary to 
have statues. Therefore, at the one well stands 
Joseph explaining to the Messiah his Hebrew 
genealogy, and, at the other, St Leopold, hold- 
ing in his hands a plan of the Monastery of Neu«- 
burg ! The artist of the fountain in the Neu^ 
marktf or New*market, seems to have felt the 
want of congruity in this union of holy saints 
with cold water, and he placed on the edge of 
his basin four naked figures, representing the 
four principal rivers of Austria, pouring their 
waters into the Danube, whose genii surround 
the pillar that rises from the centre. But even 
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here comes something Austrian and absurd. 
The basin is so small, that half a dozen of mo- * 
derately sized perch would feel themselves con- 
fined in it ; yet these four emblematical figures 
are anxiously gazing into the tiny reservoir, and 
brandishing huge tridents to harpoon the invisi- 
ble whales which are supposed to be sporting in 
its waters. 

In all these squares, and in all the spots that 
ore the favourite resorts of the people, a Briton, 
and even a Prussian, feels strongly the want of 
those public memorials which public gratitude 
ought to raise to men who have adorned or 
benefited a state by their talents. A stranger, 
wandering through the squares and churches of 
Vienna, would believe that the empire had never 
possessed a man whom it was worth while to re- 
cord, except Joseph II. — to whom the govern- 
ment has erected a proud monument^ while it 
has not only avoided his practical imprudences, 
but has bigottedly proscribed even the good 
principles on which these imprudences were mere- 
ly excrescences. It is true, that Austria, of her- 
self, has produced few high names; and, per- 
haps, this may be one reason why she has so 
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carnally refraiaed from presenting to the public 
eye any proof of the frequency with which she 
has. been compelled to trust for her safety and 
fame to the talent which other countries had pro* 
duced. If Austria does not blush to have made 
use of foreign talent, why does she blush at re- 
cording its services in the eyes of her citizens ? 
The bitter satire of the words which Loudon's 
widow inscribed on the monument erected to him 
by herself in the shades of his country-seat, was 
.richly deserved; Non Patkia; non Impera- 
tor; Conjux posuit. Where are Montecu- 
culi, and Eugene, and Lacy, and Loudon, the 
only worthy opponent 9f Frederick ? Where are 
Prince Louis of Baden, and John Sobieski of 
Poland, who saved Leopold, trembling in his 
palace, and hurled back the Crescent when ready 
to enter Vienna in triumph over the ruins of the 
Cross? Where are Jacquin and Van Swieten? 
Where are even the Daun and Kaunitz, the 
Mozart and Haydn of Austria itself? Simple 
busts of Loudon and Lacy were placed by Jo- 
seph in the hall where the Council of War holds 
its meetings, and were honoured with inscrip- 
tions from his own pen ; but they were not for 
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the public^ fliid are visible only to hi^ military 
officers. 'Daun was oommemorated by an un* 
couth^ gaudy, gilded thing; but even diisy ugly 
as it is, was locked yp in a chapel of the Augus- 
tine monks. Even the monument of Prince 
Eugene, to whom Austria owed a heavier debt 
than perhaps any country ever owed to one man, 
was the work, not of the publip gratitude of 
Austria, but of the family feeling of a Duke of 
Savoy. With what pride does a Britonflook 
round St Patil's and Westminster Abbey, or a 
Prussian point to the Wilhelmsplatz ? In Vienna, 
there is not presented to the public eye the 
slightest memorial of the greatest men, except- 
ing Joseph II., to teach the people what no 
people more easily forgets than the Viennese, 
that there really is something in the world more 
respectable than mere eating, and drinking, and 
waltzing. 

The statue of Joseph II. stands in a square 
which bears his name. Two sides of the square 
are formed by the majestic elevations of the im- 
perial library, which would gain by the removal 
of the two large gilt balls which disfigure its 
summit. The statue is a colossal and equestrian 
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one^ cast in broii2se, and elevated on a haky pe- 
destal of granite. The pedestal and its idtciid- 
ant pilasters are adorned with medallions repre- 
seaatingy not so much the public reforms, as the 
different joumies, of the emperor. The whcde 
work is very creditable to the sculptor, Zauner ; 
there is nothing trivial or trifling about it. The 
hoEse, however, though a very good Gserman 
horse, is not sufficiently improved for sculpture; 
and, altogether, the best parts of the monument 
are those which depart least from the model of 
all equestrian statues — Marcus Aurelius, in the 
Roman Capitol. . This memorial was erected by 
the present emperor, who thus did honour to his 
uncle, without having hitherto followed one of 
his principles. Let the very just inscription, 
.Saluti publicjb visit non diu, sed totus, 
warn the successors of Joseph II. to take care 
that they give no room for reversing it in regard 
to themselves. The errors of Joseph were those 
of all enthusiasts. He was far advanced before 
his age in Austria : he believed that the people 
would as easily see the absurdity of popular 
prejudices, as he distinctly perceived than him- 
self; he forced them, rather than managed them. 
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He constrained them for a while ; but both he 
himself, and Leopold, who, with the same eX'- 
oellent spirit, had much more prudence, disap- 
peared from the scene, before the people had yet 
had time to learn how far these new changes 
would do good, and the people willingly return- 
ed to what they were not sure was bad, but 
were perfectly sure was old. Joseph shook to 
its foundations the civil power of the Romish 
hierarchy, stripped it of its exorbitant wealth, 
and proscribed its corrupting idleness. Europe 
saw the holy head of the church cross the-Appe^ 
idnes and the Alps to admonish his unruly son, 
the King of Rome ; but Joseph forgot, that the 
intellect of his subjects was under the yoke of 
the priesthood, not under the guidance of en- 
lightened reason ; and that, when he:marched on 
with so bold a pace, instead of considering him 
a liberator, they looked on him as the profane 
persecutor of all which they had been taught to 
revere. Francis L has re-filled empty mona- 
steries, and established new orders, with infinite- 
ly greater success, than Joseph experienced in 
crushing and curtailing them. The selfish in- 
terests, likewise, of the great mass of the aristo- 
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cYacy, who, till this day, are the least manly in 
s«:itiinent, and least enlightened in mind of the 
German nobles, threw a thousand obstacles in his 
way; and sometimes he raised obstacles himself, 
by the very speed of his coarse, just as the hoof 
of a rapid steed will strike fire from a stone which 
a more moderate pace would have left undisturb- 
ed. If Joseph had attempted less, he would 
have e£Pected much more. 

' The sculpture of Vienna has been more in* 
debted to private affection, than to public grati- 
tude or munificence. The church of St Augustine 
contains the monument erected by the late Duke 
of.Sachsen-Teschen* to his wife Christina, an 
Archduchess of Austria. It is a work of Canova, 
and is not only among his most bulky productions, 
but ranks among his foremost m simplicity of 

* He died in 1822, burdened with the infirmities of a 
very advanced age, which even bathing in wine could not 
long resist. He was a prince of immense wealth, consi- 
dering him as a person who did not wear a diadem. The 
greater part of his fortune descended to a much better 
known personage, the Archduke Charles, of whom all 
Vienna said, that he needed it, and would make a good use 
of it. 
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groopiiigf contrast of forniy and that prc^rietjr 
in erery figure and feature of the different person- 
ages, on whidi the effect of such a work, as a whole, 
always depends so much. It is bj &r the beat 
of Canova's monuments. In this difficult de- 
partment of the art, where common-place com- 
binations on the dne hand, and exaggerated al- 
legories on the other, are the quicksands to be 
avoided, the great Italian, though the purity of 
his taste kqit him far from the latter, sometimes 
touched upon the former.* A pjqramid of grey- 
ish marble, t^irentyHeight feet high, and connect- 
ed by two broad steps with a long and solid 
base^ is placed against the wall of the church. 
In the centre oif the pyramid is an opening, re- 
presenting die entrance of the funeral vault, and 
two melancholy groupes are slowly ascending 

* A strong proof of thb is the monuraent which be 
executed in St Peter's in Rome, at the request of the King 
of England^ to commemonite the last members of the 
Stuart family. A pyramidal mass, representing the door 
of a vault, leans against one of the pillars ; above it are 
medallions of the persons to be recorded, and on each side 
a genius hangs down his torch. Moreover, the figures are 
only in relief. This is trivial. 
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tbe steps tow^ards it The first consists of Vir* 
tue, bearing tbe urn which contains the ashes of 
the deceased, to be deposited in the tomb, and 
by her side are two little girl% carrymg Uxrehes 
to iUmnmate the f^oomy sepulchre. Behind 
them. Benevolence ascends the steps^ supporting 
an old man^ who seems scarcely able to totter 
along^ so> rapidly is he sinking beneath age, in** 
firmity, and grief; while a child, folding its little 
hands, and hanging down its head in infimtine 
sorrow, accompanies him. On the other tdde 
coQches. a joelancholy lion, and beside him re- 
clines a de^wndiag genius. Over the door c^ the 
vault is a medaUiim of the Archduchess^ held up 
by Happiness ; and, opposite, a genius *on the 
wii^ pvesents tfi> her the pafan of triumph. The 
last twa figures, as well as the partzait, are only 
in rdiief on the body of the pyramid; ail the 
oAcars are round, and aU ace as large as life. 
There is aotiUbg strained or a£Pected in the aiie- 
gcory; &a air of soft and tranquil melancholy 
pervades the wh«le compositioa; and the spec- 
tator^ ^thont being y&ry ftrcibly i^aruckat first, 
fisels p»sxyeness andadmiradoai gradually grow* 
ijig^qMfthiiDu Tlia %ii:e of iheffld manj whom 
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Benevolence supports to the grave of his bene* 
factress, is exquisite ; his limbs actually seem to 
totter, and the muscles of his face to quiver vrith 
agitation ; yet there is nothing exaggerated in 
expression or attitude. The composition is a 
most eloquent one, but pure and chaste through- 
out. There may be some allegorical meaning 
in the wings of the Genius who reclines on the 
lion, being raised ; but, at first sight, the specta- 
tor does not see why the wings should be in mo- 
tion, when the. state of the figure is that of re- 
pose. The geqeral design of the monument was 
first composed by Canova for a monument which 
the Venetian Senate intended to have erected to 
Titian,* and the original drawings are still pre- 
served in the Academy of Venice. Amid the 
misfortunes of the reptiblic, the plan was given 
up. The sculptor afterwards substituted the em- 
blems of private virtue and affection for the fi* 
gures which were to have been symbolical of the 
arts, and the monument was used to commemo- 
rate the Archduchess Christina. 

Vienna possesses, by the fortune of war, ano- 
ther great groupe of Canova, in his TheseuS 
killing the Minotaur. The Austrians showed a 
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very laudable attention to the safety of the groupe 
in bringing it from Italy ; for, excepting a very 
brief overland carriage in Dalmatia, it was con- 
veyed entirely by water ; it was shipped on the 
Tiber at Rome, and landed from the Danube at 
Vienna. But, in selecting a site for it in their 
own capital, they have displayed a want of taste 
which, it is to be hoped, no other academy of 
the fine arts would sanction. The groupe had 
been originally ordered by Buonaparte, for the 
purpose of placing it on the Porta del Sempione, 
at Milan, which it was intended should be the 
most magnificent portal in Italy, and which, I 
suppose, is still decaying, unfinished, beneath its 
wooden shed. Canova is said to have made the 
Athenian hero a portrait of the French Em- 
peror, so far as classical character left it in his 
power ; and, on his downfall, to have thought it 
prudent, or polite, to alter the style of counte-^ 
nance. I saw it in Rome, when it was yet un- 
finished, and it had not the slightest tinge of 
Napoleon. On^ regaining Lombardy, the Em- 
peror of Austria stopped the building of the 
Porta del Sempione ; and, as if determined to 
injure in every possible way the self-love of his 
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ItalifUl subjects, he determiaed to traiisfer as a 
trophy to Vieniia the majestic groupe which had 
been destined for Milan. Apprehensions were 
very justly entertained that Carrara marble 
would speedily suffeSr from being exposed in the 
open air in the climate of Austria* The £m-» 
peror suggested, that it would be best *^ to get 
^ CanoTa himself to tell them what sort of thing 
<* they should put it in/' Canova recommend- 
ed a temple, in strict imitation of the Temple of 
Theseus at Athens. They had the good sense 
to fi^Uow Us advice ; they have built, or, at leasts 
are buildmg the temple; but, to keep it out of 
sight as much as possible, they have actually bu« 
ried it in the lowest part of the glacis, close ui^ 
der the rampart where the rampart is highest; 
and^ to make the matter worse, they have exca^- 
vated the glacis itself to a^'considerable depdi, 
that the temple may be still more under gcound. 
It is sunk in the ditch ; while, above it, on the 
most commfmding part of the broad bastions, 
stands the fashionable cofiee<-house of Ckmrtois^ 
whose gay visitors, as they lounge along^ look 
down with contempt on the AdueBian tem^l^ 
pushed out oi the way, at the very gates^ of Vi- 
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emia. Prince Mettemich, who adds to his other 
multifarious offices that of Curator of the Impe- 
rial Academy of the Fine Arts, is said to have 
proposed that the coffee-house should be pur-f 
chased, and the temple built on its site, or, at 
least, erected on the ramparts, instead of bein^ 
sunk below them. This would have given the 
edifice an infinitely more conspicuous and impos- 
ing attitude ; but perhaps they were not fond of 
setting the chaste and severe majesty of the Do- 
ric temple in contrast with the gilded frippery 
of the Church of St Charles, which would have 
closed the view at die other extremity, though 
at a considerable distance. It may b^ likewise, 
that they were not ridi enough to buy the cof- 
fee-house. * . 



* Few builcliogs in Vienna are more valuable than «»> 
tablished cofifee-houses, or apnthecai^-shopt. The reason 
is, that here, «s in «ome other Getinan statos, no person 
ican engage in either of these professions without the per- 
mission of the Goyeroment, a perjoission always expen*- 
shrcj and never easily obtained. Sometimes the privilege is 
nierely personal to the grantee, and expires with his life; 
-tlm h the course most generally followed at pveieut ; but» 
i« former times, it was customary, as matter of ^peciri fa- 
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Btsidti kYtmibtt ofpfitttte diii^>^ and ^ 
meetitig'^lioases <jf thoM tcommimtoiis iHiich «n& 
only tolerated by die Rotti^i^ hierarchy, VieAHa 
ccmtainft fifty-Mve& ditkrches, brenty in tibe pro- 
per citjs and diirty-^even in Ihe suburbs* Few 
of them aspire to the beauties cf modem archi- 
tetture, ' but neither do ihey di^nerate into 
mere toys. Although lihey contain many te^ 
liqtres bt ihe old^ tim«, -wtdiii Would have in- 
terest ibr the historian of Vienna, therte k little 
aboiit them to attract the nolicis of a istrangeE. 
St Michaels has a gbod d^l of pillatied pomp, 
though Ob H diminutive scale, mid h is notori^ 
ous as a plaoe of assignations. Tbs thtfrch of 
the Augusdne monastery Is theonly is^dchnenin 
Vienna of the more light and airy species of 

¥Oar, zb Btbftdi'ft t6 # pttthcidiir bdilding> wbioh it fi»Ubw- 
ed, into tke baadi cf ii^dfDsoever tlm ki6vae imglrt eblae 
by Mle or iiAi«Htaft«6»1lfc^ a fi^ehbldqmlifleawtm* fi<iii«c8 
oftiiitkiftif ^iHtfugh lii^iMKftly of nd ^inetth m iheaisclves^ 
iietr «n ^ONMacms ftlud* The praetor of a cDfiee«&oiiie 
loa the Glra^ >f(fiihed tb sell iti Ihe purdiaser, in addi^ 
lion to' mitj^imgBMt ]^riM fdr tlie liOQse itMtf>, a 'fliBgle 
4o^rj Mia <ni«I[«tfe>']^a)dalM(F«fdl of 1^9000 fbttlwi^ 



Gbtkic^ 'iviuk aU dmt is lofiyi tttpofii^ Mad 
suUime is iiiat style of arohitectutfe is united in 
tbe catbednd^ St Stephen's. It is 4be largest 
church of Germany ; ks length frem tlie pruK^i* 
pal ^gate, vjiicfa is iiev«r cfioned %ut on verj %o- 
lenm ocoasioio^ to the eastern ^strfiaiityi is three 
hoBMlred and£fty feet» :a»d its groatest hreadth 
t(»b'iiiiiKlred and twenty. Thoi^gh began be- 
fore ibe .middie of the tweUHi centurj^ -by the 
first Suke of Aastria, it canneit be carried far- 
ther bade, in ks fMPesent Sostn^ than the middle 
of the liiirieeiidi, durtag ifefae earlier hatf of which 
it !Mras twice hoirned down. .Even th^a it wis 
0siiridenrbiy withoiit ihe city, thoii^ it is now 
in its>3ery tseiitvo, risisig, t&ee firom <0ther build^ 
ii^'on^e highest ipokit «f the !Sloj>ii^ laanky 
dflflng whidk ¥flmMM.<swdls itp £*e«L the Danube. 
At Ae (fiBfananoe oi iSa^Kjxaben^ the meat bustliqg 
pai!t iot Yieoina, in regaid to business, and ifbrm" 
iii^{)art «of its most fashionable fffomenadt^ tfaetce 
still stands the trunk of a tree, aiscditary remnant 
of the liosrest whkh, in these dtgrs, intervened 
hi^MiaQn the i^wn .and the cathedral. ^ JBttt,like , 
dse-ataddagst€f.lladrtiiii«(» Sonbk^ il» .identi- 
ty is 'extreme]^ que6tioniM^.4 "&»;» so many nails 
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have been driven into it by the idle and the cu-^ 
rious, that it is now a tree of iron, and gives to 
an adjacent part of the street the name of Stocl^ 
amreisen PlatZy Iron Think Square. 

Majestic as the exterior of the cathedral is, it 
is perhaps too heavy ; every comer is overbur-* 
theiied with stone, a defect which is not dimi- 
nished by the old monuments stuck round its 
outer walls ; it looks as if the early Austrians 
had wished to commemorate St Stephen, by col- 
lecting in his church as great a quantity as pos-r 
sible of the material which was the instrument 
of his martyrdom. But the interior is noble — 
ample, sombre, simple, elevated, and overpower-^ 
ing. The wooden carving round the stalls of 
the tribune is an interesting memorial of the 
early excellence of the Germans in this branch 
of art. There are one or two bulky monuments, 
but, though not ornaments, they do not greatly 
interrupt the fine perspective of the nave and 
aisles. The church, indeed, derives its oma^ 
ment simply from its architecture; the altars 
are unassuming, and their pictures and statues 
are mediocre, except an Ecce Homo of Correg- 
gio, which is scarcely visible. At the western 
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^^tremity is a gaudy chapel of the princely fa- 
mily of LichtensteiA, remarkable merely for the 
privilege bestowed upon it by Pius VI. A long 
inscription records, that by a grant of his Holi- 
ness, the soul of a Lichtenstein shall be released 
from purgatory every time that mass is celebrat- 
ed at the altar of this chapeL When wealth 
and rank can procure such conveniences, they 
really are something better than merely temporal 
advantages. The tower of the church is rivalled 
in height only by that of Strasburgh, but is not 
•go light and elegant. The height, from the 
pavement to the pinnacle, is four hundred and 
£fty £^U The upper and pyramidal part has 
.most visibly departed from the perpendicular, 
.and iuQlines to the north. This aberration is 
said to have been first produced by the bom- 
bardment of the Turks in 1683, and to have 
been increased by the cannonading of the French 
when they marched to Vienna more than once 
during the late war. 

Vienna is no longer a fortified city ; promen- 
ading is the only purpose to which the fortifica- 
tions are now applied ; and, from their breadth 
And elevation, they are excellently adapted for it. 



In one port tfiej look out vpos the gtsdoalfy 
ascending- snbttitMr ; on afootber the eye wnndevs 
over interrenn^ vioeyards^ up te Aebexe rMgt 
of ttxe Kablenberg, fk>m wbiek Sobieski mmde 
his tiiumpha n t oHaek etgeiiHt the bcsiegibigr 
Turks, traces of whose entrenehm^rti aie etS 
visible ; on atnotber it rests on the waters of tlie 
Danube, the fidiage of the Prater, and tike gay 
crowds who axe streaming along to enj<qr its 
shades. The twice snceessfal attacks of Freneii 
armies having proved the ramparts, 0r bastions^ 
as they are universally called, to be usele«s for 
the protection of the cftizens, trees, benches, an4 
coffee-houses have taken Ae place of eanl(K>ii» 
and rendered them invaluable as sources of re- 
creation to this pleasure-loving people* On Sun- 
days and holidays, so soon as the last mass ha& 
terminated, (which it always does about mid- 
day,) they are crowded to sufibeation with peo- 
ple of all ranks. Even on week days, so Icmg as 
the weather permits it, the coilee-house% sup- 
rounded with awnmgs, are the favourite resort 
of persons, chiefly gentlemen, who prefw* break- 
fasting in the open air j and, in the ev^nng, they 
are the fovoarite resort of both sexes, ei^pec&Aly 



^f th^ mi4dl9 cl(i$sfs« An ^€bigiM«l m l^tue apon 
mr ^rm^tm ^oe^l^t «9^«^s ib» night eomo^ a% 

liMfaps are hong up ammg tibse tro^ <^ ^u^p^od-* 
^firom'thetawnin^^ Thegfiyu«tb|idKllig«irQw4 
9its to be giuied at, or strolls about b^m Qm ^* 
ley ^ another to gaase— ^ood and bad» YurtuoHs 
a^ lost ixungled togetW^ sipfitpg CQ|i^» OT 
keeping an assignation, eating an ice, or making 
love, TiH ten o'^slock, wb^n tb^ terrors of the 
Mimftm$ier drive th«m borne, the rampari^ wd 
the glacis below, fprm a collection of little Ya^i;* 
balls. 

The glacis itudfi th«i low, broad, and tevel 
iq^a^ c^ ground which stretches ciit immediate 
ly from the SooK of the jrampM?ta» and iruns en* 
tirely round the city, e^c€f»t where tbei walb are 
wa^ied by the i^rwi of th^ Panube, is no longer 
4be naked and cbeerlesji stripe, which it used to 
be* Much of it boa been formed into gardens 
Monging to^ diff€ffent t^^nches nf the imperial 
fwnly ^ the r^^t has been gradu^Iy pianted and 
laid out ^rto alleys » andi twQ years og o^ tibe emi- 
{)er(Q0^» «i bi$^ love for bis stilijiocla^ allowed a 
^lOJS^bouse to b$ built a^iong ike trees* Be- 
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jrond ttie glacis, the ground in general rises? 
and along these eminences stretch the t6irty*(bur 
suburbs of Vienna, surrounding the city like the 
outworks of some huge fortification, and finally 
i^urrounded themselves by a brick wall, a mere 
instrument of police, to insure the detection of 
radicals and contraband goods, by subjecting 
every thing, and every person, to a strict exa- 
mination* 

The suburbs cover much more ground than the 
proper city, but they are neither so well built^ 
nor so densely inhabited. The Leopoldstadt, 
between the arm of the Danube and the main 
i^ream, is the most regular and most populous, 
and contains 600 houses ; the smallest of tkeoi 
contains only eleven houses. The proper city 
contains little more than onq-sixth of the whole 
number of houses which form the capital, but, 
from their greater size, it contains a much larger 
proportion of the whole population, which is ge- 
nerally reckoned at from 280,000 to 300,000. 
A considerable part of the suburbs is occupied 
with gardens, partly public, and partly private 
property. Both Prince Lichtenstein and Prince 
Esterhazy, besides their houses in the city, have 
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.|ialaces9 gardens^and picture-galleries in the sub- 
urbs. 

Though the suburbs, from the greater regu- 
hirity of their streets, the smaller height of the 
buildings, and the general elevation of the site, 
are in themselves more open and airy than the 
'City, yet, owing to the absence of pavement, and 
the presence of wind, they can scarcely be said 
4p be more healthy, Vienna, though lying in a 
.^ort of kettle, and not at so absolute an elevation 
^as Munich, is more pestered by high winds than 
any other European capital.* In the proper city 
the streets are paved — and excellently well pav- 
ed; but, throughout the immense suburbs, they 
^present only the bare soil. This soil is loose, 
^dry, and sandy; and the wind acting upon it 
keeps the city and suburbs enveloped in a thick 
atmosphere, loaded with particles of sand, which 
medical men do not pretend to deny has a per- 
ceptible influence on health. From the summit 
of the Kahlenberg, an eminence about two miles 
to the west, I have seen Vienna as completely 
•obscured by a thick cloud of dust, as ever Lou- 

- ' - • Except, perhaps, Bclinburgb. 
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dMi9bjadoad<^amoike;aiid dor siiiokfti% 

in reality, the lesft disagreeable of the two. Whsn 
the wind ia moderate^ an^ idlovatbe dwitase^ 
tk, rain coamranly foUow% and the saburbs. am 
converted into a sucoeaaiQn of alleys of iniid. i 
* Tbe teniperatiire is exticmely vandbk, princi- 
pally , it ia bdievedy from the neigbhourhood of 
the Styrian mounta»ns, and the free coarse whteh 
the opeimasa of the country, towards Hiuqfary, 
leaves to the east wind. It not oni^ fariea moat 
provokbgly in the Ofmrse of a day» but its 
dbai^>es we often most sennbty ftlt ia merely 
passing f«om one part of the dty to another, it 
is to this that the nusdicdl man of Vienna slmost 
.ani¥ersally ascribe the prevalenoe of duBumalaic 
a£B@ietion8» wbkh^ wkh gout and consttrnptjon^ ate 
the besetting infirasities of the Austrian capitai. 
Co&9ui9Qqp»t¥)n» they say, is greatly aided, if not 
frequently ppodueed» by the quantity of dust mUk 
which this air is so often loaded aU day lon^ md 
a c<»isiderable portion of which is necessarily in- 
heled ; while the acidity of tbe native wines, M 
which s^mudi is dnuiik» evtn by ihs lower iMan 
ses, comes forth in the shape of those gouty^^- 
fections so canunon in Yiennax: npt precisely the 



fg^nwji^xA^^iBgliskt portrwin^ gout, but ar^ri- 
tie coQiplaiiils differing frqm U in U(U^, ex^^^pt 
in^ii^gtet, Aioidtbepr^valeiicQofsucbmlineaASf 
tb^ ioliabitaxite «fq fortimate ifx having tfa^ hot 
springs of ]Baden 90 near them. They are id- 
iiiQ«t $p^iiics in rhenm4li3qEi« Though th^y ^4 
Um^ gopt a more gtubborn enepiy^ they always 
confine his operations} 8|>4 not nnfrequently suc- 
CA^ in pnttipg him entirely to flij^t. , 

The Prater of Vienna i$ the finest public 
jMk in Knr<9>eh*»fQr it h^ mor^ rural beauty 
than tSgde Pftrkt a^d ^wrely Ihe more varied 
4»tid nfKtnral arrfoyfementof its woods and waters 
i« pr^ferabl^ to the formal basins and aUep of 
the garden of th^ ThuiUeries, It pcc^^K ti»e 
egftern par^; of that broad, and level tract m ithe 
j)Qrth 9f the ^itj, which i3 form^ into 119 iplwd 
bj tbe^ vwu stream of the Dawbe* on^t^ one 
$i4e^ and the smaUer arm th^iX wa$be» t|i^ ii»atts 
on.the ot^er* They unit^ at its extr^niity, ^nd 
the Prater is thus sinrrounded <m thre^ aad^s 
hy w^ter^ Tba principal aij^yji the prc^per 
ariw» rw9 frc^ 4»e aiiitnmiQeii v^ a l^o^ «trajgjkt 
}xii<^ for abbiit b(df a mil^ ]^P^9of tre^ «Mr 
mtfx^ oWefiyoC h(»^«ft^«h§8&i^ ^vid^itinlP 
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five alleys. The central one is entirely filled 
with an unceasing succession of glittering car«* 
riages, moving slowly along its opposite sides, in 
opposite directions ; the two on each side are 
-filled with horsemen, galloping along, to try 
the capacity of their steeds, or provoking them 
into impatient curvettings, to try the effect of 
their, own forms and dexterity on. the beauties 
who adorn the open caliches. The two exte- 
rior alleys are consecrated to pedestrians; but 
those of the Viennese who must walk, because 
not rich enough to hire a hackney coach, are 
never fond of walking far ; and, forsaking the 
alleys, scatter themselves over the verdant lawn 
which spreads itself out to where the wood be- 
comes more dense and impenetrable. The lawn 
itself is plentifully strewed with coffee-houses ; 
and the happy hundreds seat themselves under 
shady awnings, or on the green herbage, be- 
neath a clump of trees, enjoying their ices, 
coffee, and segars, till twilight calls them to the 
theatre, with not a thought about to-morrow, 
and scarcely a reminiscence of yesterday. But 
though the extremity of this main alley be the 
"boundary erf the excursions of the fashionable 
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world, it is only the beginning of the more rural 
and tranquil portion of the Prater. The forest 
becomes thicker; there are no more straight 
lines of horse-chesnuts ; the numerous alleys 
wind their way unconstrained through the fo- 
rest-maze, now leading you. along, inartificial 
twilight, beneath an overarching canopy of foli- 
age, and now terminating in some verdant and 
tranquil spot, like those on which fairies delight 
to 4ance ; now bringing you to the brink of 
some pure rivulet, which trickles along unsus- 
pectingly, to be lost in the mighty Danube, and 
now stopping you on the shady banks of the 
jnagnificent river itself* 



SM 



CHAPTER V. 

AMVSEMKNTS AMD BfAVNERS— *«RILiaiON— 
eOVBIUnffENT. 

A STRiKiMO jMOiiliavky of the Austrian capi- 
tal lies in the diversity ol'charaeter whieh hex*- 
hibits. The empire is a most heterogeneous 
one ; the provinces which compose it do not dif- 
fer more from each other in geographical situa- 
tion, than they do in language and national char- 
acter ; and the higher ranks in all of them are 
perpetually making the common capital the place 
either of a temporary sojourn, or of their con- 
tinued residence. The joyous and happy Aus- 
trian, always pleased with himself, and inclined 
to do all he can to please every body else, look& 
with much indifference on the proud step, the 
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gattant btaring,. and nm^ificeiit parade of tke 
hav^tjr Hungarian, who, fiiU of imagki^ sfh- 
padoritjr, and, what is stranger stilly of imi^iiicd 
superiority in political rights^* makes the streets 

■ f ■ ■ ■ I. II , * .1 I ^ 

• The Hangaritn nobtes (and erery man calls hioneH' 
noble »ba U net en absolute riave^ a mem adteripii^ 
gk^J pl9ce their pride hi th^ poMtical c<)n8tiiiHioa of 
their country, which they qill a free one. and which I 
have heard them often set above that of Britain* The 
emperor, say tbey^ caonot exact a farthing or a man from 
usy or impose a single law upon us, without our own perr 
mi»si^. This is a most ignorant boast The oonstitUr 
tWn of HungMry is» till tb^s dsgr, one of the most oppres- 
five oii^chies that £urope hajs seen^ much more mil* 
(^hievous, because much loss enlightened, then the de* 
stroyed oligarchy of Venice. It is perfectly true that the 
aristocracy cent controul the monarch in every thing ; bu^ 
thePj it is equally true> that nobody can controul thcm» 
and that all beneath them have only to obey. The king 
of Hungary is, indeed, only its first magistrate; but its 
nobility are do&pots^ and its people have neither rights nor 
voice. This is pecidiarly true of the rural popula^onf 
who are still the most degraded and maltreated in Europe, 
and just in consequence of the boasted Hungarian consti^ 
tutioo. If Hungary had been without this constitution, 
,Marie The«esa, Joseph, and Leopold, could have done 
iDuch more good than they actuaUy succeeded in effect#> 
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resound with the clatteriiig of his chiTalrous 
upvLTSf even though he should never mount a 
horse. The Bohemian brings along with him 
both more real feeling and greater mental acti* 
vity. The Pole, while he mingles among them, 
^how5, even in his pleasures, a degree of solemni- 

Ing. There have been many liberal and enh'ghtened des- 
pots, but the world has not yet seen a body ot enlightened 
and liberal despots. A learned person of Vienna related 
to me the following circumstance^ of which he was an eye^ 
witness. He had gone down into Hungary to spend a few 
days with one of its most respectable noblemen. Taking 
a walk with the Count, one afternoon, over part of the 
grounds, they came upon some peasants who were enjoy- 
ing their own rustic amusements. The Count imagined 
that one of them did not notice him, as he passed, with 
sufficient humility ; he immediately sent a boy to hig 
house for some servants, and, so soon as they appeared, 
ordered them to seize, bind, and lash the poor man. His 

orders were instantly executed. W , thunderstruck 

at the causeless barbarity, entreated the Count to put nn 
end to such a punishment for so trivial an offence, if it 
was one at alh The answer was ; " What f do you inter- 
*^ cede for such a brute ? He is no nobleman. That these 
" people may not think any body cares about them, give 

'' him twenty more, my lads, in honour of W ,* and 

ihey were administered. 
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ty and reserve, and still mamfests the melan-^ 
cfaoly feeling of the loss of national independence. 
The Italian subjects of the empire join in the 
crowd. If business or curiosity has brought 
them to the capital, they walk among the people, 
cautious and taciturn, perfectly aware with what 
jealousy they are regarded, and that spies are 
watching every step, and listening to eveiy 
word. If they are in place, or are come to 
seek place, they laud the beneficence, prudence^ 
and patriotism of the Austrian Government of 
Italy with a servility which is despicable, or ex- 
aggerate the vices of their own country, and 
speak with a forgetfulness of its true honour 
and welfare which is utterly detestable. 

But all these varieties of population join in 
the universal love of enjoyment of the native Vi- 
ennese, and assist in swelling the stream of dis- 
soluteness and pleasure which is unceasingly 
holding its way through the Austrian capital. 
Vienna, with a population not exceeding three 
hundred thousand inhabitants, supports five 
theatres, comparatively a much greater number 
than is found necessary to minister to the amuse- 
ment of London, Three of them are in the 
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suburbs, and belong to private pjNqarietors^ tlie 
two cythers, vdhick are hoik in the cilyv are obn 
perial prcfierly. There k no architeotuialnieHt 
about Ihem exibemally ; internaDy they aia 
gaudy. Earik of t&e companies has a walk of 
it&owtt. The Bmy^Tktaire^ or CkxartThmtie^ 
which forms part of the palace, is appropriated 
enthrely to die regular drama; its boards ai« 
trodden only l^ tragedy and comedy, and sone^ 
times by that mixed species called Sckmufriek 
or Speofcacle, which is neither the one nor the 
olhert has frequently something of both, aind, 
as its name inqports, is a banquet for the eyes^ 
rather than an entertainment for fenbyor feeU 
ing. Broad vidgar farce is not often adnuttsd^ 
but has found refuge^ and flourishes luxuriant- 
ly, in the suburbs. The performers are at leafit 
* on a level wtdi those of Berlin, but their tra^ 
declamation is tireaome and monotonous* They 
are perpetsally ranting ; th» public taste i& aot 
sufficiently pure^ Comedy is muoh beUer off, 
both in the actors, and in what is to h6 S4)t9d ; 
foi> after all» wiik the escception of Scbflier, 
Ofsrmm tragedy is defici^t in tiDiie dramAlIc 
#Uiff ; it deeds more in situation and imageiy 



ftan m ehaiacter and pMnon. U would be dif- 
titvUHf indeed) U^ produce amy tking like a long 
tHift of ecmiedies whieh could st«id tile test of 
B^et erideisiii^ but wbat eountr y eaa f«x>duee 
such a Hst ? There is onfy one Sekocdi for Scan- 
dal. Peeple go to a cemedjr to kug^ heartStjr 
ftt ^e feQies^ of otber people i and if these fifties 
be so repiesented as that seBsible atid well-bred 
persons can: enjoy die ridieYj^e, the theatre will 
ht fiBed, in defiance <it critics. Now, of stich 
pieces which, though not dtsfdaying » great deal 
'6f dramatic genhis, yield a^^eat deal of aHKis6- 
ment, the German stage has a large quantity* 
l>>.say nothing of the endless Kotaiebu^ Bland 
produced no fewer than Ibrty-eight pieces, Jtin^ 
ger twenty-eight, Madam Weissenthum, stift 
on actress on the Vienna stage, betwe^i twenty 
and thirty, and Schroder about thirty. Ziegler,. 
too, a retired performer, has written much, but 
not well. His pieces are generally serious and 
showy, excessively dull, full of rhodomontade, 
and devoid of character. His ^comedies ar^ 
ihiserable, end he has written an essay to prove 
that Shakespeare's Hamlet is a badly drawn 
character. , 
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. Civil tragedy, if it be allowable to borrow the 
German expression, that is, tragedy founded on 
the misfortunes of persons in private situations, 
i» much more cultivated, and much more popu- 
lar in Germany than with us. The Gamesters 
and George Barnwell belong to this class, but the 
Germans have a host of them* Ifland wrote 
much in this way, but is often dull and tedious ; 
,his scenes are frequently mere alterations of set 
rhetorical speeches, which plain and sensible ci- 
tizens never talk to each other. Vienna possesses 
^n actor, an old man, of the name of Koch, who 
is inimitable in thi$ branch of the drama, I never 
knevr an actor draw so many tears from an au- 
dience as this man does, when he plays the wor- 
thy broken-hearted father, borne down by the 
dissoluteness or the crimes of a son, as in the 
Verbrechen aus Ehre. 

Altogether, however, the prevailing tast^ is for 
show wd noise ; Schiller's Maid of Orleans will 
.always attract a greater audience than his Death 
of Wallenstein, go little accurate are they even 
in this their favourite taste, that the grossest vio- 
J^ation of costume and sense are frequently com- 
mitted withoyt being even remarked. In the 
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Maid of Orleans, Dunois takes the place of 
the king) who stands beside him, for the purpose, 
of essaying whether Johanna will detect the 
cheat, and thus prove her divine mission. In- 
the Burg Theatre, Dunois seated himself on the 
throne, uncovered, and in a very ordinary dressy 
Charles stood by, in bonnet and plume, and 
robed in the ermined purple. Johanna must 
have been very silly indeed to have blundered. 
More pardonable, but still more laughable, are 
the absurdities which frequently occur in pieces 
that deal with foreign customs. In Ziegler's 
*^ Parteiwuth," the scene of which is laid in 
England during the Republic, a jury makes its 
appearance on the stage in a criminal trial. It 
consists of six persons ; they are robed in the 
professional uniform of gowns and wigs, and talk 
most constitutionally of the danger of losing 
their places as jurymen, if they give a verdict 
agunst the ryling party* The Sheriff presides, 
though Chief-Justice Coke has come down on 
purpose to hold the commission. His Lordship 
3its at the table, as crown counsel^ and finally 
chargies the jury. The censor knew well, that 
such a rcipresenlation of trial by jury could, no^ 
be infectious. 
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Hie flnnt prodactkms of the Ch^niui M«m 
are woeitilly foiled, \kema^ by tibe sciisBors of 
the censor. Not <«Iy is ererj liii^g onitted 
which displeases the bigotry of the priesthood^ 
or the despotism of the govemiiieiity but alter- 
ations are made for 'which no enrthly reason oboi 
be assigned, except a very silly sensibiMty mid 
mawkish sentimentalism. To exdude danger* 
ous ideas about liberty and the House t£ Haps* 
burgh, William Tell is so miseraUy manglec^ 
ftat the play loses all connection. Schiller, 
hi 'his Robbers, made Charles Moor and his 
brottier sons of Ihe old man : in Viettna dieyare 
converted into nephews, for want of filial nflbc^ 
tfon, forsootfis is siometiiing too horrible to be 
brought <»i the sti^. With ao litde ooilswteii^ 
cy is the alteration caitied thro«igb, that C&arles, 
after he has spokeii abotct his tnvcle ihnaii^ 
four acts, in llie iifth calls Heaven and iieU tb^ 
gether^o evenge the mateieatment of Ins&tber. 
Tlie monk who eomes to thci :hattrit of %he ban* 
dittij as embassador of the magistracy^ and vdm 
makes, ^ be surie, a ricBcuious endv^ figute, 
is changed into a lawyer; for, trl^y'Sfaoiltd the 
doth be kughed et ? as if ridiculrai&'pqmsta vwt 



Bik «i least equidly imiiiemas wkh ridiculous ju-> 

mtMMisaltdy and a$ if the danger <tf'teacfaifig peo- 

pi<3 t» laugh at law affiid jw^e by the one exbi*- 

bi4ttofi» met^ net 5^ist ^ great as die dittiger c^ 

teaching t^^tti to laugh ait religion by the odier. 

Ilielykig aoMont bvougfat to die old man c^ the 

dwthot Charles represents tikn to have fallen 

ui ri«e btfttle of Prague (Kolin) in the Seven 

V«a^^ War. Now» the Ausfttiam^ have m ¥iisAe 

pieasure in i^eeoUecting the Seven Years' War, 

that> 4m their ^Uigt^ the whole -aetibn is llirown 

baek Do the days of King Matthias, and Oiatiea 

is made to &11 in battle against die MusSubAsenr 

31i6 verf balkts and operas ^ive watched <Arer 

• with the ume jealous "care. It is ^^erf ridiculoas 

tob^so^tUii^^iiiaied, wd mil «t atf prode^ lo 

show it The finpetor seems to think ao him>- 

mU, WhoftiwasinViemiayailrettiaai^eared, 

J^ TugttkfMj fM&«kd 4on the eurrent antscdtatte 

c^ iVoderick the Gi^eal;^ in Ate ^&meix Y^irs' 

W«r, %wr]»g 4eoiflpetl0i ttn ^Awt wliom 4ie bad 

^tedted writing to his w& by candieJight, 

dMi^^ft genei^l order had t>e€tt issmA probifajit- 

kig fit^ or lights after imnset^ toadd^ in a post* 

mAfti * T'd-stcH^f ow I WBL «abe siM^for :atee«ch 
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of duty," and having actually put him to death* 
The piece instantly made a great noise, for there 
were battles in it ; but much more, from the ad- 
mirable personification which the actor (who was 
likewise the author) gave of the Brussian mon- 
arch. Those who still recollected Frederick 
were hurried away by the illusion. The Em-* 
peror saw it, and was delighted; and, on leaving 
his box, said to one of the noblemen who attend- 
ed him, ^^ Now, I am glad that I have seen it, 
for, do y6u hear, they will be for prohibiting it 
immediately" — alluding to its connection with the 
Sev;en Years' War, <^ 

The other court theatre, called, from its situa- 
tion, the theatre of the Carinthian Gate, is pro*<* 
perly the opera-house. The representations 
given in it are exclusively operas and ballets. 
No where are the one or the other got up with 
greater splendour and expense than here, for it 
would be difficult to find in Europe a public so 
extravagantly fond of theatrical music and thea- 
trical dancing as that of Vienna. The. public 
taste runs much more in these two channels than 
in that of the regular drama. Melpomene au4 
Tbalia «e even plfmdered of their hard earned 

2 
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ixknom m»tsrs* Tbe txpmumot the jopera fmd 
ballet are so eiKNniMms, that ifae income cf Ijie 
tbeati^ at leas^under the imperial dtnetiony has 
ahRa^n boeadefiemlii aiidhas iwrilowed ^ tbe 
gmns inade on the.sc^i^ular disameu This has at 
laal ii^eed the goreiimieiit to put diem into 
private hands. Aleaseofthedieatre.'wqisgbeD 
to n JSetiT^ioSkaik ia 1882. He immediately rais- 
td ifae prices^ .and made the Vienneae solky ; he 
then produced aa ItaUan company^ with Rossi-* 
m at lis head^ and their ainging made tbe Vien* 
ne'se enduiaiafikically fraiztic 

Of the theatres dn the sidwarfaa, that on the 
Vienna holda almost the same rank wilh an im- 
pfiriol ilieatna. It is the propeitjr^ a iiunga- 
xiaai noblemaDy whi^ equally unfortunate in his 
mairngfauffit as the conrtv g^^ i^ ui leaseto the 
same enterpEiauig Italian who took the opera* 
hcmae. It is the most degmt, theatre in Vien- 
na. . Its boands admit every thing, tjie diMda, 
meto-drame, farce, opera, ballet, but itsetf and 
its peribnaef s are fitted only tar mere spectacles. 
That ia the path m which it finds no rival, for 
its. machinery, aupa^sea all x^ikms* ^< You will 

VOL. 11. M 
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<« find, •' said tbe proprietor to me when invitii^ 
jne to visit it, ^* you will find as many ropes and 
'^ pulleys as in one of your ships of war,*' a 
woeful recommendation of a theatre. It pos- 
sessed, till very lately, a department of the bal'* 
let which was unique in Europe. The ballet-c 
master had educated nearly two hundred chil* 
dren, boys and girls, into a regular corps de h<xb 
leL Even when they were dismissed, (in 181^) 
the greatest number of them did not exceed 
twelve, many of them not eight years of age. 
The ballets composed for them were extremely: 
appropriate, being taken chiefly firom stories of 
spirits and enchantments, in which the young 
dancers aj^eared as fairies or hobgoblins. On 
the commencement of the new managements^ 
this seminary of dancing and immorality was 
suppressed, on the urgent recommendation, it 
was universally said, of the Empress hersel£ 

The theatre in the suburb called the Leopold-^ 
stadt, though private property, is the true nation***' 
al theatre of Austria, the favourite of the mid-^ 
dling and lower classes, and not slighted eveii 
by the more cultivated. It is devoted entirely 
to mirth and song, but the jokes and character 
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of the pieces are throughout Austrian. The 
broadest farce and most extravagant caricature, 
exaggerated parodies, and the wildest fairy inven- 
tions, are all made the vehicle of humour and sa** 
tire, which would scarcely be understood any 
where else, for they are generally founded on 
3ome local and temporary interest, full of allu« 
sions to the passing follies of Vienna, and writ- 
ten in the broad national dialect of the Austrian 
common people. One must be an Austrian to 
enjoy them* They are in a great measure lost 
to a stranger, as well from the local allasicHis, as 
from the language. The performers correspond 
perfectly to the plays. It is their business to 
overstep the modesty of nature ; but, in their own 
way, some of them are masters. Schuster is ful- 
ly as great a man in Vienna as Matthews is at 
home. The humour is no doubt broad and ex- 
travagant, and frequently indecent ; but still it 
is national and characteristic, and the Austrians 
are the only people of Germany who possess 
any thing of the kind. They have even some 
talent at caricature making, but the two great 
departments of that satirical art^ public men and 
private sqmidal, are shut against them* TKey 
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are fond of pumung^ but their langqagp icf jtdo 
rich fot it. A cdebcated advocate is lit present 
the Coryphaeus both of the bar and the pmn 
sters. 

The Viennese take to themselves the repnta*^ 
tion of being the most musical public in Europe ; 
and this is the only part of tli^ character about 
which they display much jealousy or anxi^. 
So long as it is granted that they can produce 
among thw citi^ns a greater number of decait 
performers on the violin or piano than any other 
capital,^ th.§y buve no earthly objection te have it 
said tbfd; they c^n likewise produce a greater 
number of blockheads and debauchees. They 
are fond pf mu^ic, and are good performer sl; faut 
it is more a habit than a natufial inclinatkuk 
Of all the people in Germany, universal as the 
love of im;^sip is among them» the Bofahemians «{H 
pear to dniw moftt directly from nature. ^]E?wspy 
Bohemian se^ms to be born a musician ; he takes 
to an instrupient m naturaUy as to walking or 
jiating, ap4 it graduaUy becomes as necessarj^to 
him as ^t^er* In summer and autumn; you 
cannot valk out in the eveningj in any pact of 
the qpuntrxit l^ithput headng concerts perfonDe4 
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even by the peasfthtry with a precision v^hich 
practice, iio doubly always can give, but llke^ 
wise with a richness and justness of expression 
which practice alone cannot give. GyrowetK 
aod Wranitzky, the best known among the liv- 
ipg native composers of the empire, and deserv- 
edly admired, above all, for their ballet music, 
are both Bohemians. All these honours the Vi-- 
^Unese |)laee upon their own head. A capital 
m whidhi amusement is the great object of every 
bodjr's pursuit is always the place where a mu- 
sician, be he composer or performer, will gain 
most money. Every man of reputation seeks 
his fortune m Vienna, and its citizens, running 
over'a list of great names, expect you should al- 
low their city to be the soul of music, and mu-* 
sie the soul of their city. They have had within 
their walls Mo^urt, Haydn, and Hummel ; they 
have still lonong them Beethoven and Salieri, 
Gyrowetz, and Gelinek ; but not one of these 
belongs to Austria. That a man was bom and 
reared in Bohemia or Hungary, instead of Aus- 
tria, does hot merely hiean that he. belongs to a 
particular geographical division ^f the same em* 
prd. In turn of mind, iq; inanneb^ih language, 
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the Austrian is as difierent from the Bdhbmiatl 
or Hungarian, as from the Pole or Dahnatiati* 
Vanity is by no means a general failing of the 
Austrian^ any more than of the other German 
tribes ; but when they attempt to disprove the 
Boeotian character which the common country 
has fixed upon them, they not unfreqvently just 
give new proofs how well it is deserved* I have 
seen a ^' Review of the Literature of Austria'' 
in a respectable periodical of Vienna, in. whichr 
the author, to support the honour of his coun- 
try against the wits of the north, actually stuck 
into his nosegay of Austrian weeds all that bad 
blossomed, during the preceding twenty years,^ 
from the mouths of the Po to the foot of the 
Simplon. 

It is not to be denied, however, that in the 
general diffiision of dilletanteism, and that, too, . 
accompanied by a degree of practical proficien-i 
cy which rises far above mediocrity, Vienna has 
no superior. Wherever cards, those sworn 
enemies of every thing like amusement or light-» 
ness of heart, those unsocial masks of insipidity 
and teedium, do not intrude upon their private 
parties or family circle, music is the never .fail-. 
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ing resource. Concert playing is their great de- 
light, as well as their great excellence, and hence 
that admirable accuracy of ear which is so ob- 
servable in the Viennese. So soon as a boy has 
fingers fit for the task, he betakes himself to an 
instrument; — and this, alas! is firequently the 
only part of his education that is followed out 
with much persevisrance or success. From the 
moment he is in any degree master of his instru- 
ment, he plays in concert A family of sons 
and daughters who cannot get up a very respect- 
^le concert, on a moment's notice, are cumber- 
ers of the ground on the banks of the Danube. 
This practice necessarily gives a high degree of 
precision in execution, and, to a certain extent, 
even delicacy of ear ; but stiU all this is in the 
Viennese only a habit, and a very artificial one. 
They may become more accurate performers 
];han the citizens and peasantry of the south, but 
^ey will never feel the influence of " sweet 
f* sounds" with half the energy and voluptuous- 
ness which they, infuse into the Italian. The en- 
joyment of the former is confined to the powers 
of the instrument, the latter carries the notes 
within himself into regions of feeling beyond the 
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direct reaek of string of voice ; the one would be 
lost in the singer, the other would forget the 
singer m the music. Go to an opera in any pro^* 
vincml town 6f Italy. In the pit you will pro- 
bably find yourself surrounded, 1 do not say by 
tradesmen and shopkeepei^, but by vetturinos, 
porters, and labourers. Tet you wiH easily dis- 
cover, that what to the same sort of persons in 
any other country would be at best tiresome, if 
not ridiculous, is to them an entertainment of 
pure feeling. Tou will mark how eagerly they 
follow the expression of the melody and har-< 
mony ; you will hear them criticise the music 
and the musicians with no less warmth, and witK 
far more judgment, (because it is a thing muclb' 
more within tiieir reach,) than our pot-house po- 
liticians debate on the reform of the BHtish Par- 
liament, or the constitution of the Spanish Car- 
tes. Is: it not owing to this inherent natural' ca- 
pacity of understanding and qpeaking the hn-^ 
guage in which music addresses us^ that Italian 
singers hate maintained their pre-eminence in 
Europe since operas were first known? In every 
capital of the Continent, and even among bur- 
selves, there are native Voices as good, im]^oV* 
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ed by as stiidiotis industry, managed with as 
imdi practical skill, and accompanied by as 
great theoretical knowledge, as erer crossed the 
Alps. Yet they never produce the same e£fect 
m any music that rises above mediocrity. 

AU lids has nothing to do with the compara-* 
tive merits of the music of Italy and Germany. 
Great composers, like great poets, are the same 
every where. They are all made of the same 
stuff The musical taste of the Viennese has 
been formed and saved by the purity of their 
great composers. In their love of practical ex- 
ceHeneie, tiiey would have run into the heartless 
raltfing, the capriccios, and bizarrerie of the 
French school ; but the admirably good taste of 
th^ masters has always kept them witUn due 
bounds. People who reckon it almost a misfor- 
tune dot to be able to hum Don GiovUnni, or 
the Creation, without book, are in little danger 
of fklling into extravagances. 

Beedioven is the most celebrated df the living 
composers in Vienna, and, in eertoin depart- 
meikts, the foremost of his day. Though not an 
6ld»man, he is lost to society in oofii^equencie of 
his extreme dea&ess, which has rendered him" 
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almost tmsocial. The neglect of hi8~pe]^s<ft» 
which he exhibits gives him a iK>mewhat wild 
appearance. His features are strong and pro-^ 
minent ; his eye is full of rude energy; his jiaii^ 
which neither comb nor scissors seem to have 
visited for years, overshadows his broad brow in 
a quantity and confusion to which only the 
snakes round a Gorgon's head offer a parallel* 
His general behaviour does not ill. accord with, 
the unpromising exterior. Except when he is. 
among his chosen friends, kindliness or affabili"- 
ty are not his characteristics. The total loss of 
hearing has deprived him of all the pleasure 
which society can give, and perhaps soured hiar 
temper. He used to frequent a particular ceK 
lar, where he spent the evening in a comer, be*, 
yoiid the reach of all the chattering and dispu-' 
tation of a public room, drinking wine and beer^, 
eatuig cheese wdred herrings, and studying th(^ 
newspapers. One evening a person took a i^eat 
near him w^ose countenance did not please him. 
He looked hard at the stranger, ^nd spat on the. 
flopr as if he had seen a toad; then glanped at 
the newspaper, then again at the intruder, and> 
•sjpat agaiiij, his hm bri$tyng gradually intp mor^ 
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"^imggy ferocity^ till he closed die alternation of 
spitting and staring^ by fairly exclaiming, 
<< What a scoundrelly phiz 1" and rushing out 
of the room. Even among his oldest friends he 
>nust be humoured like a wayward child. He 
has always a small paper book with him, and 
what conversation takes place is carried on in 
;writing. In this, too, although it is not lined, 
jbe instantly jots down any musical idea which 
jstrikes him. These notes would be utterly unin- 
^Ui^ble even to another musician, for they have 
thus no comparative value; he alone has in his 
own mind the thread by which he brings out of 
this labyrinth of dots and circles the richest and 
joiost astounding harmonies.. The moment he 
is seated at the piano, he is evidently unconsci- 
ous that there is any. thing in existence but him- 
self and his instrument;; and, considering how 
very deaf he is, it seems impossible that he 
should hear all he plays. Accordingly, when 
playing yery. pianop he often does not bring out 
Ik single note.. He hears it himself in the 
/< mind's ear.?' While his eye, and the almost 
imperceptible motion of his fingers, show that 
^ is following, put the strain in hif own; soul 
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through an k$ dying gnidatioii% the i 
is actually as dmnb as the arasidaii in d^i£ 

I have heard him pli^, but to bring hhn a6 
for required some management, so great is'hk 
horror of being any thing like exhibited. Had 
he been plainly asked to do the tompanf flfat 
favour, he would have flatly xefiised ; he had t6 
be cheated into it Every person \th th^ romn^ 
except Beethoven and the master of die hous^ 
one of his most intimate acquaintances* These 
two carried on a conversation m the papei> 
book about bank stock. The gentltoian, as flf 
by chance, struck the keys of tbe open piano^ 
beside which they were sitting g^tiidly bc^gan 
to run over one of Beetiioven's own cotap^i^ 
tions, made a thousand errors, and speedily 
blundered one passage so thoroughly, tfhat A6 
composer condescemled to stretch- out his hand 
and put him right It was enoi^h ; die hand 
was on ^ piano; his companion immedhildy 
left him, on some pretext, and jbEaed the rest of 
the company, who^ in the next room, from 
which they cotdd see and hear every ttin^, w^^re 
patiently waitmg ihti issue oF litis ttiesome oon»- 
juration, BeetboveUj I^akme, seated himsdF 
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•ttl^the pano. M first he only struck ncfw and 
ihen a few homed and interrupted notes» as if 
^toM of being detected in a crime; but gra- 
dually he jbrgot every thing els^ and ran on 
doling half an hour in a phantasy^ in a style ex- 
iSMmAy varied, and marked, above all, by the 
most abrupt transilicxis^ The amateurs were en- 
n^ptoved ; to the uninitiated it was more inter- 
iBSting, to observe how the music of the man's 
soul passed over his countenance. . He seems to 
Sdd the bold, the commanding, and the impetu- 
ous, more than what is soothing or gentle* The 
moBcles of the &ce swell, and its veins start 
out; the wild eye rolls doubly wild ; the moudi 
^uiversy and Beethoven looks like a. wizard, 
ovelrpeiwered by the demons whom he himself 
has ealled up. 

Tha*e is a musical society in Vienna, consist- 
ing of nearly two thousand members, by fiir the 
greatest part of whom are merely amateurs^ 
Many of them are ladies ; even a princess figures 
in the catalogue as a singer, for no person is ad- 
netted an active member who is not able to take 
a part, vocal or instrumental^ in a concert* 
They seem to expend more ingenuity in invent^ 
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lag new mstrinnents than in inqprovii^ the mn- 
')iiufiicture of known ones. I bave heard Beet- 
hoven say, that he found no pianos so goodB» 
those made in London* Eveiy body knows the 
Hannonica, at least by name } but what will 
ihe reader say to the Fhys^harmonica* the IXi- 
tanaclasis, the Xanorphica, the Pammelodicon, 
xhe.Davidica, tbeAmphiona? Considering how 
jfar the Austrians are behind in most things in 
which a people ought to be ashamed of being 
liehindy it is a thousand pities that pursuits of 
higher utility and respectability cannot obtain 
from them a greater share of the industry and 
perseverance which so many of them display in 
^he acquisition of this elegant accompl^^hment^ 
They bave an excellent opera, and that is ^inlK-^ 
cient to console them for the fact, that. in th^ 
whole range of German literature, a literature 
young as it is,, studded with so many bright 
names, there is not a single great, man whom . 
Austria can claim as her own. In Vienna, 
with three hundred thousand inhabitants, there 
are thirty booksellers^ four circ^latiDg,librari6S| 
^ixty-five piano-forte makers, and dancuigrhalL; 
without number. 
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. Maay oi tbesie danciag^balls are institutionsr 
for infamous purposes. They belong to private 
proprietors, who are always innkeepers. On the 
evening of every Sunday, and generally of every 
great religious festival, when every body is idle 
and seeking amusement, these congregations are 
opened in the suburbs as well as in the city. 
The balls given in them are less or more merely 
a pretext for bringing worthless persons toge- 
ther. The price of admission is extremely low, 
lor the scoundrelly landlord speculates on the 
consumption o[ wine and eatables during the 
evening. Iii more cases than one, the object is 
90 little concealed, that females are admitted 
gratis ; and the hand-bill, which fixes the price 
of admission for gentlemen at fourpence or six-; 
pence, adds, with a very appropriate equivoque, 
Da9 Ihmenzimmer i^ /rey. It is thus that 
these institutions, by furnishing opportunity, 
and inflaming the passions at so cheap a rate, 
diffuse the poison of licentiousness among die 
males of the middle and lower orders. As to the 
ladies again, those who aspire at being sought, 
instead of seeking, those who consider themselvest 
^s forming the. aristocracy of their own commui 
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enxeftdly avoid all such interooiirae iRrtth their 
more vulgar sisters. In this they ^ow a iviser 
feding of dignity and reserve dmn their bettansu 
In external bdiaviour, however, th^se lost crea^" 
taxes are perhaps the most decent in Europe. 
You run no risk of being even addressed^' unidf 
kw of. being attacked with the gross deptavitjr ckf 
Coven^Oarden or the Palais Royal. 

How do Ate rest of the ladies, then^ behave in 
Vienna ? Really, gem^ndly speakings not much 
better. There cannot be a more dissoiMs citf^ 
one where female vurtue is less prized, and, there- 
foDd, less frequent A total want of princ^l^ 
(h0k>ve (rf* pleasure, and ,the love of finery, are 
so universally diffused, that wives aiid danq^h-* 
ter^ in not only what we wouM diU comfortable^ 
but even affluent circmnstanees^ do not shrfaik 
from iiYcreasing the means of their extlta^««gance 
by forgetting their duly. They saerifitse th^miw 
selves, not so much from indination, as from m^ 
terest You will probably find in Naples or 
Biome as many feithless wives^ who are jk> fitmi 
a temporary and variable liking, as in Vieilte i 
bat you will not find ^ many who throw nN^ay 



ttieir honotir firdm the love 6f gain. The ad- 
tantage seems to be on die side of the Italian, 
Worthless as both are, even a passing liking b 
somethii^ less degrading than the mere infamous 
calculation of pounds, shillings, and pehce, witfan 
0ut even the excuse of poverty. The girls of 
the lower dassen grow up to licentiousness ;^ the 
rage for dress and luxury is no less sttong among 
them than among their superiors ; and thoufgh it 
certainly looks like a harsh judgment, it is not 
too much to say, as a general trilth, that^ from 
the time they are capable of feeling this love of 
dhow and easy living, they consider their person 
as. theiiind that is to supply the means of its 
gratification. It is not seduction; it is just a 
matter of sale ; nor are mothers ashamed to be 
the brokers of their daughters* There is no 
want of purchasers. The most fkmous, or ra- 
ther infktnous, is Prince Kauinitz.* He is said 
to possess a gallery of purchased beauties, that 
might stand by the side of an Eastern seraglio. 



• Burely there U no indelicacy in mentioning the namQ 
of a. princely debauchee, whose conduct has become the* 
IUbj6Ct of investigation in a court of criminal justice. 
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This was not enough. The infantine y^rS of 
some of his victims produced frightful charges 
against him. An incensed father, disregarding 
the danger of accusing a powerful man, com- 
plained directly to the Emperor. The Empe- 
ror instantly ordered Kaunitz to be imprisoned, 
and proceeded against criminally. He had been 
in prison nearly two months when I left Vienna, 
and the inquiry was not yet finished. , The Vi- 
ennese, however, though a little astounded at 
the uncommon idea of a high nobleman being 
actually imprisoned for crimes not political, soon 
recovered their senses; and every body believed 
his punishment would be — a prohibition to ap- 
pear at court, and an order to reside for a while 
on his estates in the country. 
, The quantity of licentiousness is commonly 
smallest in the middle class of a people. It is 
not so in Vienna, at least among the men. To 
hear the nonchalance with which a party of re-» 
spectable merchants or shopkeepers speak of 
their amours, you would think them dissolute 
bachelors ; yet they are husbands and fathers, and, 
provided alt circumstances of public scandal be 
avoided, it never enters their heads that theii; 
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Conduct has any thing improper in it Every 
pne, male and female, bears most Christianly with 
every other. All this leads to a strange mixture 
of society, particularly on public occasions. la 
a Baden assembly-room, it is nothing uncodir 
mon to see worthless women elbowing the Arch- 
duchesses of Austria. Here walks the Empress, 
and there a couple of genteel frail ones from 
Vienna. It is perfectly true, that it is a ball- 
room, and the ticket costs only eighteen-pence ^ 
Und, as worthy women say^ how can we prevent 
them frojn coming, when they pay their money? 
J3ut thither virtuous women do go, knowing p^r*^ 
fectly well beforehand the sort of society with 
. )vhich they will infallibly be mixed up* The 
gentlemen do not seem to lay themselves under 
much restraint. I have seen noblemen, in the 
presence of the court, flutter for a while round 
the more distinguished of these creatures, and then 
return to flutter roimd the maids of honour. It 
is in vain that their Imperial Majesties are spot^ 
less in their life and conversation ; it does not go 
beyond themselves ; the public mind is vitiated 
through and through ; they are surrounded by 
a mas$ of corruption,, much too dense to be pe« 
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netrated by thie light of imy singlle example*^ 
A'Wealdiy foreigner, generally resldetitinViemtt, 
the companion of princes and ministers, ui^d to 
drive his niifttreis into the Prater before the ad-> 
mfeing and envions eyes of all the world. The 
girl had what in this country would be called 
the impudence to invite most of the mkiistei^ and 
eorps diplomatique to a ball ; and they had what 
in thb country would be called the forgetfolneds 
of character to go. Prince Mettemich being 
asked by a foreign minister whether he Intended 
to go, arehfy Answered, << Why, I would ra&ei^ 
^•^e to see the thing; bul, you know, it might 
" hurt one^s character here !*• When it was pro* 
posed td Joseph II. to build licensed brothels, 
the Emperor said, ^ The walls would tost ihd 



* Munich is, at least, not worse than Vienna, for no- 
thing can be worse ; and from a statement in the Ham* 
burgh CorreiipODdent, in May 1821, it i^pears that 304 
Intimate dukhea were born in Munieh, in the Am tbree 
months of tbafcyaar, apd 307 illegitimati^ children* If to 
the acknowledged ilL^'timate we add those of the osten* 
sihly legitimate who have no other claim to the title than 
the mBxim, pater est quern nuptke demorutrant^ what a re- 
•qH comes out as to the morality of these capituls I 



^^^otjuog, but the ^^p^nse of roofing would be 
i\ ruiuouss for it would just be necesss^ry to put 
^' 9k roof over the whole city." The hospitals and 
piriY9,te.siQk«a:oaios of Vienna teem with proofa 
ho)9^ merjcifuUy Providenfe acted, when it placed 
tbfi ^uickailver mines of Idria in a province des-i 
tined to torn part of an entire of «hi<^ Vienna 
wiMj; to be the capital. 

This, with the general want of manly and in-i 
dependentfeeling^ of which it is merely a modifi^ 
cation# is .the worat point in ithe character of the 
yii»2nese ; iseljting.aaide this lunbpundad l&ve of 
pjlfiaaure» and the disindination to rigorous in«* 
djuatry^ either bodily or intellectual, that neces-^ 
siuily ac0Qi»paiiies it, they are honest, a&ction* 
ikle, aad. obliging .peofile* There i& some weak« 
nea^, howeiser, in their .fondness for being ho-r 
90Ui:ed.with high soiHiiding fohns of addi»Sft* 
This disposiiicoa may be expected^ in son^ de- 
g^.Qv other, in every country .where the rei 
peived forms of society and modes of thinking 
give every thing to rank, and nolhing to cbarac*^ 
t^a .bait no. where is it carried to such an estra* 
r9^99t length as in Vienna,, producing even sote^ 
«|«Ei8.in Imguage., Svery man who holds any 
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public office, should it be merely diat of an nitJ 
der clerk, on a paltry salary of forty pounds a^^ 
year, must be gratified by hearing his title, not 
his name; and, if you have occasion to write to 
such a person, you must address him, not mere-* 
ly as a clerk, but as, <^ Imperial and Royal Clerk,^' 
in such and such an << Imperial and Royal Office." 
Even absent persons, when spoken of, are ge« 
nerally designated by their official tides, how- 
ever humble and unmeaning these may be. The 
ladies are not behind in asserting their claims^ 
to honorary appellations. All over Germany, a 
wife insists on taking the official title of her hus-* 
band, with a feminine termination. There is 
Madam Generaless, Madam Privy-councilloress,. 
Madam Chief-book-keeperess, and a hundred 
others. In Vienna, a shopkeeper's wife will not 
be well pleased with any thing under Gnadige 
Fnm, Gracious Madam. It is equally common,' 
and still more absurd, for both sexes to prefix 
von (of), the symbol of nobility, to the simame^ 
as if the latter were the name of an estate. A 
dealer in pickles or pipe heads, for instance^ 
whose name may happen to be Mr CharlesJ/ 
ipustibe called, if you wish to be polity Mr of 



Charles, and his helpmate Mrs of Charles. 
Kotzebue has ridiculed all this delightfully in 
liis Deutsche Kleinstadtey the most laughable of 
fill farces^ 

This looseness of morals, so disgraceful to the 
Austrian capital, if notaided, is, atleast, very little 
restrained by religion. That happy self-satisfac- 
tion under certain iniquities, which only quickens 
our pace in the career of guilt, though it may not 
form any part of the doctrines of the Catholic 
church, is an almost infallible consequence of the 
deceptive nature of many parts of her ritual, and 
exists as a fact in every country where her hie- 
rarchy is dominant, and no extraneous circum- 
stances modify its corrupting influence. Po^ 
pery is the established religion in all the pro^ 
vinces of the empire; but, since Joseph II. had- 
the manliness and justice to forsake the barbar- 
ous policy of his mother, who hunted down even 
the few straggling Protestants that lurked in thei 
mountains of Styria, every other form of wor- • 
ship 3uis been tolerated. Protestants are not 
very numerous in Vienna itself, and they are not 
so much Austrians by birth, as fjwnilies irom the 
Protestant states, of Germany, and the north <4 
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Hopgaty, who have settled in Vienna. ' T^iit 
Lutherans have one meeting-house, and tlie Cal^ 
irinists another, placed side by side, andhoth of 
them partly formed of what, forty years ago, 
was a Popish conrent The clergymen aire ex« 
cellent preachers, and enjoy a reptttation for do- 
quence and learning which no Catholic ecdlmt 
listic surpasses. The congregations, though not 
imposing in numbers, are more than respectable 
in character and wealth ; in bad weather, the ar^ 
ray ei carriages at the Protestant meeling-4i(NiflC8 
is not equalled at ^ the doors of any GaAoUc 
chiDroh. The most numerous class of Christiaasy 
npt Papists, are the adherents of the Gxmk 
church ; they are said to exceed four thousand^ 
and they have four chapels. The Jews haire a 
couple of chapels. Vienna contiuns many Isf 
raelites of great wealth, and, therefore, <3l' hi^ 
inq>ortance ; it contains stiU more of those whio^ 
to gain worldly respectability, hav« ostensiUgr 
become converts to Christianity. Mady gGOit* 
rations must pass away before the la^r will gain 
all that they contemplated in submitting to be 
baptixjsd^ pr be allowed to feel that tkeit Wt^oA 
has bec^ regenerai;ed : eim bfiptisi^rter Jmth\ 4 
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baptized Jew, is always pronouiiced as a term oi* 
txinteinpt. But these persons are rich; and 
Christian youths, like Vespasian with the pro^ 
duce <^ his tax, find no unseemly odour in the 
gold of a Jewish bride. 

Josqph administered such violient medicines^ 
and Leopold, daring his brief reign, was so un- 
willing to administer restoratives, that the monk- 
ish institutions of the empire, reduced to a skele- 
ton, were rapidly approaching their dying hour; 
his pres^it Majesty, himself a most devout, and 
unaffectedly devout man, mounted the throne, 
and they have recovered much of their monastic 
corpulence. Nay, four years ago, Vienna pre«- 
sentedthe spectacle of the creation of a new or- 
der, at a time when, in every other country of 
Europe, there was but one voice amcHigst reason- 
able men against the increase of such orders, if 
not for the suppression of those which already 
existed.. The new order originated in the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits from Russia^ some of 
whom found protection in Vienna. It was 
thought prudent to avoid the odious name which 
had already exposed them to destruction in so 
many comers of Europe, and the new order was 
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erected under the name of Red^nptorists. This 
appellation was shortly afterwards abandonedfcr 
that of Licorians, from aa Italian St Licoriusy 
whose principles and rales of life were declared 
to be those of the order. The number of it^ 
members has increased nq»dly, and the Empe- 
ror has made them a present of one of the 
churches in the city. The most celebrated 
amongst them is Father Werner^ a Protestant 
apostat^. He is. a Prussian^ and opened his ca- 
reer with dramatic poetry. His productions are 
chiefly dramatic, extremely irregular, almost 
universally imbued with mysticism, bat full of 
fire and imagination. The best is, tlie JVeihe 
der Kraftf which is merely the commencement 
of the Reformation dramatissed, and has:been re- 
presented on the Berlin stage. For a tinie, he 
led a very gay life in Paris; he returned to 
Prussia, entered the Protestant churdi, married^ 
and continued to write mystical dramas. Of- a 
sudden he removed to Vienna, changed his reli*^ 
gion, and was rewarded with an ecclesiastical ap^ 
pointment It is doubtful whether he be more 
Ibnatic or hypocrite ; public opinio^ however, 
tttiong wdl-educated per^ns,. funs most gene* 



^0lly for thfe hAttXi . M« lifts contrived to /gain 
the crowd and the* simpk^ by outward denion- 
jstriUioas of superior saocttly, and by a style of 
preaching which» though devoid of popular eU>- 
quence^ wins the multitude by its plain vulgari«- 
tj^, and.amases. by its ecc^itrictty,— -an eccentri- 
city and Yulgari^ which the better instructed 
hold to be mere affectation; for.no man, say 
tbey^ was ever more formed for a courtier, and a 
caballing txMirtieri too, than Father Werner. 
The. fact is, that his. hopes of advancing by the 
favour of the great seeon to have perished, for 
his motives and designs have been penetrated ; 
^nd, moreover, the new Archbishop of Vienna is 
not favourable to the new order. He therefore 
£»eeks the sources of his influence and reputation 
^moi^ classes which must be pleased by other 
meanS) and there he has found them; the order 
prospers, and Father Werner, the most import*- 
«^t member of the order^ must flourish along 
with it I have seen him in a public bath at 
Baden, whenever a lady appcoached him in the 
motley crowd, standing up to the neck in hot 
watery make the sign of the crossy kod turn a way^ 
^s if with any Avavot theei Satan'; he lounged 
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through the public walks, always reading ; h€ 
seated himself to dini&er at a Restaurateur'Sj^and^ 
while he ate» a brother of the order, who attend- 
ed him as domestic, read to him from a thick 
quarto. 

As the order was not endowed with property, 
its principal revenues lie in the contributions of 
the £Edthful, and in drawing within its toils per- 
sons of some fortune. The most mischierous 
thing is, that it has already succeeded in se* 
ducing useful men from active life. Dr Veith 
was the first man in Austria, and among the first 
in Europe, in the veterinaiy art ; at the head of 
the Imperial Veterinary Institution, his instruc- 
tions and writings were forming a new epoch in 
this branch of medical science. Tlie canting of 
the Licorians reached him; he resigned wealth 
and fitme, to seek salvation among the new bre- 
thren. The Emperor is said to have personally 
remonstrated with him, in vain, against a mistak- 
en devotion which has rendered him equally use- 
less to himself and to society. Nor are these the 
only men whc^ prudence or bigotry in Vienna 
)ias drawn into political or religious appstacy^ 
Oentz, bought into ,the service; of the cabinet, 
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draws' up the declarations of the Holy Alliance 
as manfully as he once addressed liberal exhorta- 
tionstotheKingof Prussia. Frederick Schlegel, 
too, seems to have laid his genius to rest, since 
he set himself down in the German Boeotia, to 
&tten on the sweets of an Austrian pension. He 
has the reputation of being occasionally employ- 
ed to pen political articles for the Austrian Ob- 
server. I have heard, indeed, his nearest rela- 
tions deny it; and it certainly would be difficult 
to find, in that newspaper, any article that re- 
quired Frederick Schlegel's cleverness ; but, ne- 
vertheless, it is the public voice of Vienna, and 
it is natural that he should continue to take an 
interest in a journal which he himself first esta- 
blished. 

While such things are going on, it would be 
vain to expect any decay of superstition among 
those who pretend to have any religion at all. 
Prince Mettemich is much too sensible a man, 
and much too jealous of his own omnipotence, 
to allow the priesthood to controul his imperial 
master or himself, but he delivers up the subjects 
to their mercy. The superstition of the people 
is even fostered by the government encouraging 
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pompous pUgiimages^ for the purpose of obtsin^ 
kig the Uessiiig of heaven by walking fifty 
miles in hot "vireather. The favoured q>ot is 
'Mariazell, in Styria, and the pageant is com- 
monly played off in July or August. The im- 
perial authority is interposed by a proclamation 
affixed to the great gate of St Stephen's, au* 
thorizing all pious subjects to perform this mis- 
chievous act of holy vagabondizing, that they 
may implore from the Virgin such personal and 
domestic boons as they feel themselves most in- 
clined to, and, at all events, that they may supr^ 
plicate continued prosperity to the house of 
Hapsburgh. On the appointed day, the intend- 
ed pilgrims assemble in St Stephen's, at four 
o'clock in the morning ; most of them have been 
anxiously accumulating many a day's savings, 
to collect a few florins for the journey, for they 
generally do not return before the fourth day* 
Mass is performed, and the long, motley line, 
consisting of both sexes, and all ages, separated 
into divisions by religious standards and gaudy 
crucifixes, alternately cheered and sanctified by 
the trumpets and kettle-drums which head each 
division, and the hymns chaunted by the pil- 
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grinis iirho compost it^ wends its loiig^ toilsome, 
^Eid liilly 'way, into the moiiiitaiDs of Sty ria. 
The procession ^ich I saw leave 'Vienna con- 
sisted of 'nearly three thousaml persons, aiad 
they were all of the lower classes. The upper 
ranks do not choose to go to heaven in vulgar 
company; and, if they visit Mariazell at all, 
they make it a pleasure jaunt, (for the place of 
pilgrimage lies in a most romantic country,) like 
an excursion to the Lakes of Scotland or Cum- 
berland, and pray to the Virgin en pdsseaiL 
Females predominated ; there were many chil- 
dren, and soxne of them i^o young, that it seem- 
ed preposterous to produce them in such a fa- 
tiguing exhibition. The young women were nu- 
merous, and naturally were the most interesting 
objects. Many of them were pretty, but they 
were almost all barefooted, both from economy, 
and for the sake of ease in travelling. Obser- 
vant of die pilgrim's costume, they carried loiig 
staflfe, headed with nosegays, and wore coarse 
straw-bonnets with enormous brims, intended 
to prote^ct their beauties against. the, scordhing 
gmi,— ^unaware, perhaps, of the more &tally de- 
structive enemy, who, ere this perilous jouriiey 
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is terminated, cuts down, in too many instances, 
the foundation of that pleasing modesty with 
which they pace forth to the performance of 
what they reckon a holy duty. Joseph II. saw 
and knew all the mischief of the ceremony, and 
abolished the pilgrimage; Francis I. restored 
and fosters it. 

But, though the Austrians have no great ca* 
pacity for thinking, and a very great capacity 
for immorality and superstition, much of both 
must be ascribed to that total prostration of in- 
tellect which their government inflicts upon 
them, a prostraticm which can never exist long, 
in the degree in which it exists in Vienna, with- 
out producing some degradation of the moral 
principle. The whole political syst^n is di« 
rected, with prying and persecuting jealousy, to 
keep people in ignorance of all that goes on in 
the world, except what it suits the cabinet to 
make known, and to prevent people from think- 
ing on what is known difierently from the way 
in which the cabinet thinks. All the. modes of 
education are arranged on the same depressing 
principle of keq)ing mind in such a state, that 
it shall neither feel the temptaticm, nor possess. 
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ibe ability, to resist power. During the Con- 
gress of Laybach, the Emperor said to the 
teacheirs of a public seminary, ^^ I -want no 
'< learned men ; I need no learned men ; I want 
*' men who will do what I bid them," or some- 
thing to the same purpose, — ^the most unfortu^- 
nate words for the honour of his throne, that 
xQuld be put in the mouth of a monarch. The 
principle is fully acted on in Vienna* Over all 
knowledge, and all thinking, on every thing 
public, and on every thing relating to the poli- 
tical events and institutions not only of the em* 
pire, but of all other countries, there broods a 
•** darkness which may be felt" Nowhere will 
you find a more lamentable ignorance, or a more 
melancholy horror of being suspected of a desire 
to be wise above what is written down by the 
editor of the Austrian Observer. Nothing is 
known but to official men ; and the first official 
duty is to confine all knowledge within the off- 
icial circle. Talk to a Viennese about the finan- 
ces, for example. What is the amount of the 
public revenue ? I don't know. What is done 
with it? I don't know* How much does your 
army cost? I don't know. How much does the 
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is the amount of your public debt? I don't 
know. In short, do you know any thing at idt 
about the matter, except how mndi you pay 
yourself, and that you pay whatever you aveot^ 
dered ? Nothing on earth. 
. The Austrian police^— miMSfnim karrenAtm^ 
ingens ,"^11 cannot be added, cui lumen ademp* 
tum^ (or it has the eyes of an Atgus, though no 
Mercury has yet been found to cfanrm them 
to sleep, while he rescued manly thought and 
intellectual exertion from the brute form into 
which political jealousy has metamorphosed 
them. The Prench^ police under J^apoleon was 
reckoned perfect; in efiiciency, it conid not pos^ 
sibly ^surpass that of Vi^ma, which ^ccestffulLy 
represses every cdqiression of thought,. by forcii^ 
on f U the. deadening conviction, that the eyes and 
ears of spies are every where. .The consequences 
of a denuaniatioii are, secret xrrest^^ secret inir 
prisomnent, and an luduiawn. punishment It 
can be tolerated in some measure, that.£$>iei^ 
should beplaced in cofi^houses^ in the apax^t- 
Ments of J Restaurateurs,, vor^tn places of public 
^amuaelneht; for, on sach^occasions,' every sea- 
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iKiU be on hi^ gtwrd; but it i^ sickening ;Mrhen» 
even m. private society, he must open his ligs 
under the conviction that there may be a spy sit- 
ting At the same, table with him. This is the 
case in Vienna to a very great exteut. The effi- 
^acy of such a system depends on those who are 
its instruments being unknown ; but, if the Vien- 
nese themselves may be believed, not only xnen, 
but women, too, and. men and women of rank, 
ave in the. pay of the secret : police. Among 
those whom you koow' to be your perscnial 
fisends, if you indulge in a. freedom of opinion 
on which yaa would not venture in more mixed 
society, they will draw back with a sort of ap- 
prehension, and kindly warn you of the dajoger 
to which you are exposing bQth ^m and your- 
self. This as ^ue, not merely of wlu^t inight be 
considered modes of thinkiiig hostile to the 
w^hole frame of government^ but it is equally so 
of individual a<sts of administrsEitipn, — if you 
^pestion, for instance^ . ^ jprppri^ ty of punish- 
ing a ptd)lic peculator, like T r^ by dismiss- 
ing him wifli apmsioiiy or the j[nu:ity of the 
motives which ^pcocured Coiuit A-rr* ^^ PF^.* 
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Tinctal gartmmeni. The goverament is not 
even very fond tbst its ineasuires shonld be 
praised ; it is much better {leased that nothiipg 
be said riioat them at a)L 

This b the general spirit of the thing. Every 
Englishman who has been much conversant with 
Vienna, and occasionally forgotten where he was,, 
must have felt it so. Of the practical efficiency 
of the system of espioiMige take a single exanq>le. 
A certain Russian nobleman was resident at Vi-t 
enna in 1821. His political opinions were known 
to be somewhat more liberal than was agreeable 
to the courts of Vienna and Petersburgh ; above 
all, he was favourable to the Greeks. The bur-r 
den of the Austrian minister's political harangues 
delivered twice a^week at. his levees was, " You 
*< see it is the same tbii^ with all of them, whe- 
<< ther in Spain, or Italy, or Greece; it is just 
«< rebel A, rebel B, rebel C, and so on." This 
nobleman, himself a pret^ regular attender of 
these levees, thought otherwise, and had amus- 
ed himself with drawing up a discourse to prove 
that the Greeks could not be considered and 
ought not to be treated as rebels.. ^ He had com- 
municated it to some of hb uUipitUe acpiaintmT 
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ces. A few days afterwards the manuscript was 
not to be found in his desk. He immediately 
understood the matter, and foresaw the conse« 
quences. The next courier but one from St Pe- 
tersburgh brought a very friendly expressed no- 
tice from the Autocrat, that, until some determi- 
nate resolution was adopted regarding Greece, it 
would be agreeable to his Imperial Majesty that 
Prince should choose his residence else- 
where than in Vienna. The recommendation, of 
course, was attended to, and the prince retired to 
a six months' tiresome sojourn in a provincial 
town. 

Foreigners are still more pryingly watched 
than natives, and Englishmen more than any 
other foreigners, except Italians. An English 
gentleman's papers were seized one morning in 
a domiciliary visit by agents of the police, car- 
ried off, examined, and returned. ^< Mind what 
<^ you are about," said tf foreign minister, who 
was stating this circumstance next day to another 
British sojourner, ^< Mind what you are about ; 
^^ I know you keep something like a journal ; 
^< take care what you put in it, and that nobody 
'^ shall know what you do put in it." 
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It is not only always an imprudence, but in 
general it is a piece of mere foolish affectation, 
for a stranger in any country to use language or 
bebayiour wbich necessarily exposes him to the 
odium of the govemm^it, however allowable or 
laudable they may be at home. Our own coun- 
trymen, unaccustomed to bridle tlieir tongues 
about any thing, and fortunately trained in ha- 
bits which give them a strong inclination to 
speak severely on siiwh h state of things $8 exists 
in the Austrian capital, are peculiarly liable to 
fall into this error, for an error it i$, tuiless some 
powerful call of humanity justify the sacrifice of 
prudence to feeling. They are jtoo apt to for- 
get the homely saying, that it i» folly to live In 
Rome and quarrel with the Pope. Now it so 
happens that Rome is the place where an Eng- 
lishman is allowed to take his own way more 
freely than in any otiber despotic country of the 
Continent — at least it was so in the late pon- 
tificate, under the administration of C!onsalvi» 
The police of Vienna is much more imperative, 
and in all probability immediately orders such a 
person to quit the empire. A youi^ Engli^h-^ 
man, apparently as harmless and aSecU^ a i^pe« 
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dmekt of the dandy as ever emigrated from 
Bond Street) was ordered to leave the capital on 
avery brief notice, because, accordijig to his own 
accomit, he had been preaching the doctrines of 
Tom Paine in a coffee-bouse. If it was so, a 
piece of such ^egious folly deserved no better 
treatmoit Of all the exhibitions of English 
growling few are more amusing than that of a 
sturdy Englishman compelled to undertake a 
long journey in this unceremonioiis fashion, be- 
cause he has forgotten the difference between the 
ministers of Francis L, and th^ ministers of 
George IV. Having received orders to depart, 
away he hastens full-mouthed to his minister, 
with whom he can use his owii language and his> 
-own feelings^ He displays his passport, demands 
^dtection as a British subject, and perhaps hints 
.^something about responsibility to the House of 
Commons. But no Excellency can prevent the 
laws of the country, such as they are, from tak- 
ing their course ; John must go. And now every 
thing is soured to hiin. The dmiseuses of the 
Eifrntherthor are uglyand awkward ; the choicest 
viands of Widmarfs kitchen are only fit for dogs; 
he -quarrds^with every item im his landlord's bill; 
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he pays the servants niggardly, or not at all, for 
^< The brutes that submit to such a government 
do not deserve to possess a halfpenny." He gets 
into his carriage, while the myrmidons of the po^ 
lice look on in disguise. The postillion, the hor- 
ses, and his own servant, come in for their full 
share of his bad humour ; the only dependent he 
has is made to feel all the burden of his inferio-> 
rity ; and John drives across the frontier, swear^ 
ing that England is the only country fit for a 
gentleman to live in, and that every man is a 
fool who puts himself in the power of Alexander, 
Prancis,'or Frederick William. 

While the police hunts out words and deeds, 
the censorship labours to confine thought No 
where in Germany is it exercised with such jea- 
lous rigour as here, particularly in regard to 
public affairs, to history and theology. A great 
number of what may be called literary journals 
are published in the capital, but they are either 
mere vehicles of amusement, full of dull tales 
and charades, or devoted to the fine arts and 
theatrical criticisms. The *^ Jahrbucher der Li- 
:teratur/' (Annals of Literature,) the Quarterly 
Review, so to speak, of Vienna, is more respect- 
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able, but it is written according to the censor's 
rule, just as much as the most trifling weekly 
sheet. The treatment which a literary article 
written for this review met with, will better il- 
lustriate the spirit of the censorship, than a hun- 
dred general statements. The present patriarch 
of Venice, a Hungarian by birth, and a person 
of elegant acquirements, published an epic poem, 
the Tunisiad, of which Charles V. is the hero, 
and his expedition against Tunis the subject.^ 
He has used as machines various sorts of good' 
and evil spirits, the former fighting for the» 
Christians, the latter for the infidels. C — — n, 
who, though not without taste, happens to be a 
bigot, a pietist, and a censor of the press, had 
expressed great dissatisfaction with these spirits, 
as being irreconcileable with any system of or- 
thodoxy ; and, for this very reason, 1 believe, 
he refused to review the book, though he had 
reviewed another production of the patriarch, 
" Perlen der heiligen Vorzeit," a collection of 
sacred songs, and reviewed it^ the author him- 
self says, cm amore. A literary person, the li- 
brarian of a Hungarian prince, wrote a review 
of fhe Tunisiad. Whatever he might think of 
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the poetical worth of ^e ^piritd as machines, h^ 
defended them at least in regard to orthodoxy^, 
and would by no means grant that a poet wa& 
to be tried like a writer of homilies. The ma* 
nuficript of this article fell into the hands of 
C ^n, as censor. After some time he return- 
ed it to the author, having not only erased every 
thing that it contained in defence of the pro£Eine 
machine^, but havii^ inserted sekitiments of quite 
an opposite tendency. What was worse, the 
passages cited by the reviewer were distorted by 
the censor. The sense was altered ; and even 
the verses, which are v6ry flowing, well-built 
hexameters^ were, in many instanceiS, new cast, 
and converted into lines which bade defiance to 
the rules of all prosodies, ancient or modern. 
The reviewer naturally was very angry, sat as 
censor on the censor, erased all that the imper- 
tinence and bigotry of the latter had interlard- 
ed, and it was only in this mutilated form that 
the article was allowed to be pi4nted. 

The population of the Austrian empire, in- 
cluding Hungary and the Italian States, is com- 
moiily stated at about twenty-three miillions;^ 
the number of newspapers printed in it does Tiojt. 
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Amount to thirty ! In Vienna itself therfe are 
only two proper newspapers ; three others, one 
of which is printed in Hungarian, another in 
Servian, and the third in modem Greek, fur die 
nse of these nations, are merely transcripts* 
These two are the Austrian Observer and the 
Vienna Gazette. The Observer is the proper 
political paper ; the Gazette, though it gives 
political intelligence, is the mercantile and ad- 
vertising paper. It has existed, under different 
forms, since 1703. It has a monopoly of all 
advertisements, and all notifications from the 
public offices, and pays for this privilege a year- 
ly sum of nearly L. 2000 to government. The 
Observer, which is published daily, even on 
Sunday, (it costs L.l, 16s. yearly,) is sufficient*^ 
ly well known all over Europe. It is the offi- 
cial political paper, and there is no other ; it is 
the faithful reflection of the Austrian policy, the 
speaking trumpet through which the Austrian 
cabinet makes known to the empire whatever it 
thinks proper should be known, or wishes to be 
believed. The intelligence which it extracts 
from fereign journals has always the same ten^ 
dency ; no syllable of opinion, and. no fact which 
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might lead a rational Austrian to think others 
wi«e than the minister wishes he should think, 
can be admitted. The leading articles are said 
even to pass occasionally under the review of the 
minister himself. The editor is a M. Pilate, ever 
ready, like his pagan namesake, to become a 
passive instrument, whenever the cabinet calls 
out against a fact or an opinion, ^< Crucify it, 
" crucify* it.** 

The foreign journals which are admitted are 
narrowly watched. They are examined before 
being delivered; and, if they contain articles 
which are thought unsafe for the reading public 
of Vienna, the numbers are kept back, except 
from persons whose rank commands respect, or 
whose principles are known to be immoveably 
fixed by interest One who had no access to 
English papers would never have learned iii 
Vienna, that the declaration issued by the Al- 
lied Sovereigns at Laybach had produced such 
strong denunciations of its principles in the Bri« 
tish Parliament, or that Lord Castlereagh's cir- 
cular had been written. ^' You Englishmetl,'^ 
said an old merchant to me, ** you Englishmen 
$^ certainly are the best subjects in Europe j' 
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<< your newspi^ers are always pleased with the 
<« government, and praising it" I was natu« 
rally startled at the assertion, and asked his rea* 
sons for it j " Why," said he, " don't I read all 
" the extracts from your journals in our news* 
^< papers, and they are always in praise of the 
" measures of government?' 

Our dislike to the arbitrary principles and il* 
liberal policy of the Austrian government has 
led us to be unjust to the members of the Aus- 
trian family. It has become common to rail at 
them as stupid people. There is no ground for 
this. There is not a stupid man amongst them, 
unless it be the Crown Prince, whose counten* 
ance does betray something like imbecillity, 
and whose character is alleged to possess a great 
deal of it The Archdukes, the Emperor^s bro« 
thers, are all well-mformed men, and perfectly 
4]ualified to command respect any where. The 
Archduke John blundered, indeed, in the battle 
of Asperne; the fault, however, did not lie with 
him, who never pretended to be a soldier, but 
with those who made him a soldier, instead of 
allowing him to follow his own pursuits of 
gathering plants, breaking mineralogical specif 
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mens, and shooting chamois in the iiiQ!imtiim& of 
Styria. His example and exertions, aided bjr 
the establishment of the Johanneum at Gratz, 
have done much for the practical improvement^ 
at least) of natural history in Austria. 
,. The Archduke Charles is very popular. The 
Austrians are apt to exaggerate hb military ge* 
nius ; but to have coped with Moreau, as he 
did cope with him, is no mean renown to a mill* 
tary man. In all his habits he is entirely do- 
mestic and unaffected. He takes his walk along 
ihe streets, or on the ramparts, with a child: in 
^ach hand, as simply dressed^ and as simply 
affectionate, asvany father in Vienna, 

The Emperor himself, though without any 
Teach of political talent, is very far indeed from 
being a stupid man; no one who knows him 
ever thinks of calling him so. He is about 
fifty-six years of age, but appears much older. 
His countenance betokens strongly that simpli^ 
city of chariacter, and good nature^ which are 
the most prominent features of his disposition, 
but it does not announce even that .quantity of 
penetration which he i& allowed oa all handfiito 
posms* Hia manners lure . siippk imd popiilaf 
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in the extreme ; he is the <tifimy of all parade. 
Except on particular occasicmS) he comes abroad 
in an ordinary coloured dres9» without decora- 
tions of any kind ; and not unfrequently you 
may light upon him in a black or brown coat 
which hundreds of his subjects would disdain to 
wear. In. some part of the long, line of liglit 
and splendid equipages which move down to the 
Prater, in the evening, the Emperor may often 
be discovered driving the Empress in tun unos** 
teiitatious caleche, with a pair of srnaU^ quiet 
horses, that will neither prance nor run away. 
Here, however, driving is easy; once into the 
line, there is. nci getting out of it. 

There are few more popular monarchs in Eu* 
rope than the Emperor Francis, excepting al- 
ways among his Italian subjects* There is but 
one ardent feeling: of dislike of the Austrian 
yoke frpm thi Laguna of Venice to the Lago 
Mag^ore ; but his Grerman subjects are afFec? 
tionately attached to him. . I do not mean that 
they fed. the enthusiasm wHch may be .excited 
by distinguished qualities, or by great services 
he has done them; on the coilitrary, his reign 
brought heavier . calamities upon them than 
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AustriA bad felt smce the Thirty Years' War. 
But they have forgotten all these hardships in 
their strong and true attachment to his personal 
character. They like his good natnred plain- 
ness, for it is entirely in their own way ; even 
the corrupt German which he speaks pleases 
them, for it is theirs. Twice a week, and at an 
early hour in the morning, he gives audiences, 
to which all classes are not only admitted, but 
which are expressly intended for the middling 
and lower ranks, that they may tell him what 
they want, and who has injured them. Not 
one of his subjects is afiraid of presenting him^ 
self before Frcmzei^ the affectionate diminutive 
by which they love to speak of him. He listens 
patiently to their petitions and complaints ; he 
gives relief, and good-natured, fatherly advice, 
and promises of justice ; and all the world allows 
him the determination to do justice so far as he 
can see it The results of this must not be 
sought in the foreign policy or general admini- 
stration of his empire; on these he holds the 
opinions which his house has held, and his peo-^ 
pie has admitted, for centuries ; these are irrc^ ' 
vocably in the hands of his ministers. ' But 
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ocmiplaints of individiml oppression or injustice 
always find in him an open and honest ear, and 
the yenal authorities have often trembled before 
the plain sense and downright love of justice of 
the emperor. Any personal efficacy, however, 
of this sort in the monarch of an extensive em- 
pire can never go far; the very interference is a 
proof of bad govemment,-*of a government in 
which no private rights are recognized, or, as 
most frequently happens, in which there are no 
public institutions operating impartially to se^ 
cure these rights. Wherever a monarch must 
interfere personally to do justice, it is a proof 
either that the laws are at variance with justice, 
or that those who administer them are scoun- 
drels. 

The emperor came to his throne a young man, 
and found himself called on to cope with the 
French Revolution, a task which would have 
proved too great a trial for a prince of much 
greater experience and ^asp of intellect. He 
was compelled to throw himself into the arms of 
mi^iister^ ; and the events of the protracted strug-^ 
gle, always increasing in i^lportance to Europe 
and Austria, have kept him in this official em- 
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brace, till it has become too late to unlock it. At 
the head of the miiiistry' stands despotic the 
Chancellor of State, Prince Mettemidi, the most 
powerfiil indiTidoal in Europe who does not 
wear a crown. A priTste noblemaki jfhHU the 
banks (^ die Rhine, whose most celebrated vine- 
yard has been bestowed on him by the gratefiil 
monarchs for whom he laboured, he has rmsed 
himself to be absolute master of die empire, firm- 
ly rooted in the confidence of his master, unwill- 
ing to bear a rival near the throne, but neither 
liked nor admired by the people. When I first 
saw him in the ball-room at Baden, he w^ sit- 
ting by the court, but yet alone. He was dress- 
ed in a plain suit of black, for it was the mourn- 
ing for the late Queen of England. His eyes 
were fixed on the floor, as if in deep thought, 
except when they glanced up to follow the foir 
Countess A » who was fiying round the hall 
in the waltz. His appearance has nothing strik- 
ing or commanding. He is of middling stature, 
rather meagre than odierwise, but altogether a 
handsome man. His countenance is pate ; his 
large^ broad brow is marked with what seem to 
be the wrinUes of cunning, rather dian die fer- 
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TOWf» of thought; his smile nf^e^rs to b^ $p har 
bitiuil, tbiut it haa scarcely any character^ <»wqpt 
when it ia aatirical. His manner^ axe polite aod 
ooDciliatiQg, for he is through and through a 
man of tJ^ world« tie possesses in a high de>- 
gree the power of concealing his own sentiments, 
and a coohaess which keeps him clear of all em«- 
harrassment 

It is in vain to deny that Frinoe Mettemich 
{>09se8ses talent, because we dis]ii](e his politics. 
What he has made himself is an irrefragable 
proof that he must be a clever man. It would 
b^ equally unjust to judge of him from the ex- 
travagant e^logiums of those who flutter rouod 
him at his levees, and worship no other idol than 
their political maker. In the country which he 
governs, among men who have heads to judg£^ 
and no temptation to judge partially, you will 
never bear ascribed to him any comprehensive 
jH^ical view, or any commanding quality of in- 
4;elleQt^ their praise seldom rises above <^ II est 
*^ tres adroit,"-- shrewdness in detecting m^ans, 
and patience and tact in using th^n^ ar^ his ex- 
cellences. They usually quote the suQcess wit|i 
which he blinded NapoleoPy wd his mimstera 
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and marshals at Dresden, regarding the desigm 
of Austria, as the chef d'oeuvre of his political 
skill, and add, ^< In what does political skill of 
^< this sort consist, but in the art of telling lies 
<* with a good grace ?" His activity in the mul* 
tifarious matters which are laid upon his shoulr 
ders is inexhaustible. Though very far from be- 
ing insensible to pleasure, he never allows it to 
interfere with business. 

However hostile we may be to the general 
spirit of Prince Mettemich's administration, the 
steadiness with which he pursues his object is a 
most valuable political quality. If he be the 
most implacable enemy anM>ng European mini- 
sters to liberal alterations in the European go- 
vernments, this arises partly from ambition, and 
partly from what may almost be called a sense 
of duty. Enjoying such extensive power, a re- 
presentative body is the last rival his ambition 
could endure, because it would be the mostdaur 
gerous. His imperial master considers all such 
innovations as rebellious encroachments on his 
divine prerogative, and conscientiously believes 
them to be pregnant with misery to the world ; 
•and the minister of such jel prince holds himself 
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boand to ruk on these principles. His object is 
to keep the empire safe from this supposed in>- 
fection ; he attacks it, therefore, wherever it ap- 
pears, and is within his reach. He garrisons 
Naples with Austrian troops, and sends the Car- 
bonari of Lombardy and Romagna to Laybach 
or the Spielberg. Where they are beyond the 
reach of his artillery and judges, as in Spain and 
Portugal, then, besides the more serious engines 
of political intrigue, he takes care that, in Vien- 
na, at least, they shall be hated or despised. 
His dispatches supply him with an infinity of 
anecdotes, whether true or false, of all the lead- 
ing liberals of Europe, from Sir Francis Burdett 
down to Benjamin Constant. Every Wednesday 
and Sunday evening he holds a sort of political 
conversazione, and the political sermons which 
he delivers on these occasions to the admiring 
and believing circle are thickly interlarded with 
such anecdotes, all tending to make the apostles 
of liberalism odious or ridiculous. " Probably, 
*^ my Lord," said he one evening to an Engljisb 
nobleman, " you have had no opportunity of 
<< learning the spirit of the German universities, 
f^ Do you know, that, among th^ gymnastic ex- 
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^ erdbet of a publle teaeher in Beflh, one eon-^ 
^ listed in throwing a* dagger with so mneh dex- 
^ ttAty as to hit a given point at a considerable 
^ (fifltance. Yet this man had not for tibfee 
*^ months ^en a sii^le lecture on any subject 
^' on which it was his duty to have instructed his 
" pupils/' 

Besides ambition, the PjremieY is said to have 
two other strong passions^ money and beaiirtrf $ 
the former, however, much less certain than the 
latter. If the nniversel voice of Vienna spealc 
truth, it may be jtistly inscribed on his tomb) 
*« Lightly from fiiir to fair he flew." In a country, 
or, at least, in a capital, where female virtue is 
so little prized, and where the slavish spirit which 
knows no- good but the favour of power prospers 
so richly from the very nature of the govemn^nt, 
the wealth and influence of an absolute minister, 
who is, besides, a perfectly agreeable and well- 
bred man, can seldom meet with very stubborn 
fitir ones. To indulge in such stories would bb 
the mere prating of private scandal i but they 
are tnore justifiable when they throw light on the 
pttblio organkuiti^m of a country, and the way of 
getting Oik in it During one of those eongres^^^ 
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c8 whichy of late years, have been to frequeDtljr 
held, to establish, if pomble, one unifonn sysr 
tern of despotism all over Europe, the beauty 
of the young Countess ' ' attracted the fa* 
Tourable regards of a minister high in authority 
at the Austrian Court No socmer did he disco* 
▼er the charms of the wife, than they opened his 
eyes to the talents of the husband ; he now saw, 
what he was ashamed not to have seen beficNre^ 
that the puUic good required that these talents 
should be transplanted to Vienna : the husband 
was to be made an Aulic counsellor. Husband 
and wife ccmie to the capital ; the husband visits 
among the great, dangles about at levees, and^ 
while he is thus engaged, that well-known car* 
riage standing daily at his door tells all the 
world who, in the mean time, is visiting his vriSt, 
Months pass away, and the place and salary are 
not forthcoming. The husband grows impatient 
and urgent, and the lover must make an effort 
to /keep his wcnrd. The difficulty is, that the 
whole story is by this time so well known, that 
no veil can possibly be thrown over the transact 
tion, and it undoubtedly has reached the ears of ^ 
the En^eror. The minister to whose depart* 
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ment the afiair belongs (bnt, it was &aid) with 
great reluctance) at length proposes to the Em* 
peror the nomination of Count -— — as an Aulic 
counsellor, and enlarges on the polite attentions 
^hich he had shown to so many crowned heads. 
The Emperor hears him out patiently, claps him 
on the shoulder, and, looking as archly as he can 
look, plainly answers, Ich weiss aUes schon^ Hen 
Graf, es kann nicht gehen^ es hann nicht gehen, — 
*^ Count, I know every thing about it ; it wrni't 
do, it won't do ;" — and it did not do^ and the 
disappointed couple rettumed to their Carmolian 
obscurity* But justice must be done to the ge- 
nerosity of the lover. The attack was some 
time afterwards renewed in another form ; and, 
shortly before I left Vienna^ Count — ^ had ac*» 
tually been appointed to the government of a 
populous, and beautiful, and fertile region of 
Upper Austria. 

When blockheads can thus climb to offices of 
power and trust by such means, what honest 
man can hope to win them by the fair exercise 
of his talents and integrity ? If even clever men 
gain them by such means, what must the state 
cf society be which tenders such means necessary 
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or practicable, and, in public opinion, scarcely 
dishonoorable ? It is thus that despotism pro-< 
duces'at once moral and intellectual degradation. 
Power and influence, or the &your of those who 
possess power and influence, are made the lead- 
ing objects in the eyes of all the citizens. The 
means by which they are to be acquired, base 
and inmioral as they may be, become mere laud- 
able and prudential sacrifices. Respectability 
is made to consist in standing well with those 
who have power, or with those who stand well 
with those who have power. The Austrian 
aristocracy, though far from being the least re- 
spectable of Germany in point of wealth, is the 
least respectable in education, conduct, andman- 
liness of spirit I once heard some Hungarian 
of&cers express great doubts ^f the credibility of 
an JSnglish ofiicer, when he told them, that it 
was quite possible and customary to hold a com- 
mission in the British army or navy, and yet 
vote against ministers in Parliament. They 
coqld not conceive how such a state of things, 
could exist in any well-regulated government 
J^ body of nobility, elevated above the great 
BCiass of the people by rank and wealth; and 
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hftVing no other public dtitie& to diftchfttge than 
implicitly to obey the eommf^idd) atid ftnm^g^ 
ly court the smiles of ft mofiftrcb, imtti be igno* 
rttnt and nnprincipled ; for knowledge wmii 
be ihcompatiUe with the rnithinkitig stibmisiioti 
to which they are bound by habit, Us well as by 
atithority; and moral rectitude cannot cdrisl 
with their systematic idleness, wbidi seelts only 
pleasures. The aristocracy of Britain is no* 
only unique in the world, but is almost a poUt^ 
cal and moral phenomenon. It is ncM: to h€ 
ascribed, however, to any peculiar temperament 
of feeling, or any peculiarly weH-balanc^d 6<m«* 
stitution of mind. It is principally the r^idt 
of the form of onr government, which, neces- 
sarily reCf>gnizing a higher class, (which mm^- 
ejci&t in all states, however it may be disguised 
in name,) and investing its! meihbers with high 
privileges, loads them, at the same time, with 
high pnblie ditties, which these ptivilegeaonly eii^ 
able them the more effectually to perform^ givte 
them, in then*espect and honest favour of die 
people, a imuch sui*r pillftr of prosperify diful 
the smiles^ of a^ monarch to a Worthless flattet^r^ 
and leaves the puWic eye to wateh Mlrictly how 
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their impartftnt ▼ociridflQ ia fiilfiUed. Shut the 
doots of ^ Home of X«orcUf ;. exdade its meAi^ 
bens, firoai lientegyincies of counties, grand juries^ 
auril oommissioiis of the peace; Iett?e tliem, i$. 
shorty no other spvce to fill in the public eye 
but what may be occupied by the reddessuess 
of their expenditure, or the magnificence of 
their equipages, by their rank in the army and 
nayy, or by provincial employments which they 
seek merely &aat views of gain, and the high* 
Buoded and wdl-informed peerage oi Britain 
unll speedily become as ignorant, as dissolute^ 
and as useless, as the servile and corrupted mh- 
tocracy of Vienna. 

Jodgii^ traai what we ourselves would feel 
tmder such a state of things, we would be apt to 
infer that a spirit of discontent must be widely 
diflhsed throughout the em{Mre^ and that there 
must be eager longings for a more equal> and 
manly^ and liberal system. Nothings however^ 
would be farther from the truth than sudt an as* 
sertion ; the Austrian people is the most aftti-re- 
volotianary of Europe, end few princes heve SQ 
little ta apprehend as its monarch. Except!^ 
Italy, wher% agaiUt d^ poUic feeling of dislike 
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is directed against Austria as being a foreign 
yoke, none of tbe provinces which compose the 
empire contains any general practical widi for a 
popular constitution, or any conviction diat it is 
theoretically desirable* It has been said, thoi^ 
in a very harsh spirit of exaggeratimi, that it is 
only by chance that an Austria ever thinks at 
b11; it is ce]rtain that it is only by chance that he 
-ever thinks on political matters. The paper mo* 
ney of Austria led to as complete, though n<^ 
so formal a bankruptcy, as the assighats of revo^ 
Jutionary France. The paper money forced in- 
td circulation at its nominal value, as equal to 
that of the imperial florin in specie, never main- 
tained its ground. Its rapid fluctuations brought 
ruin to thousands; and the government at last 
ordained that the paper currency should pass for 
only two-fifths of the nominal value at which tlue 
government itself had issued it These SckkM- 
mAlBiney these government notes,^ are still th^ ge^ 
neral currency of Vienna; and while a note for 
a florin bears on the face of it, in German, 'Po- 
iish, Hungarian, and Bohemian, that it is equal 
1^ a florin Caii!oenzkmsi'Mil»zey (the mietallic 
currency of tbedefonct German Empice,) it^i^ 
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.value is only two-fifths of a florin. When a 
people has' passed tranquilly through such a pro- 
cess, it is not likely to indulge in the reasonings, 
pr to feel the truths, of theoretical politics^ In 
politics, as in most other departments of intellec- 
tual exertion, Austria is the least advanced 
country of Germany ; the subjects are as con- 
tentedly obedient as the government is jealous 
and arbitrary* The priesthood lends its aid to 
fetter thought, and perpetuate superstition ; the 
fsensor prevents them firom learning, and, if they 
think, the spies of the police prevent them from 
speaking; and the Austrian lives on, wishing, 
indeed, sometimes, that the government would 
take less money from him, but never troubled 
-with the idea that he ought to have some influ- 
ence himself on the modes in which revenue is 
raised, and the purposes to which it is applied* 
It seldom happens that the mere forms of a des- 
potic government become the objects of popular 
hatred, so long as its actual administration is npt 
£At to be personally oppressive^ With the great 
body of a people, revolutions are the result of feel- 
ing rather than of judgment ; they do not so much 
9€eii to gain what politi^l reasdning tell9 thm 
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is r^t, as to escape frcMn what tbey feel to be 
indhridaal privations. ^ Tfaat which ia best md* 
<* ministered is best,^' however faulty as a pria^ 
ciple in the the<^ of government— 4)eeause it 
forgets the qiiestiim, by what forms that best 
administration is most likely to be secitf ed-«4s 
perfectly tme in regard to the opinions of the 
great mass of a nation ; with them it always he* 
comes at last a qnestion of personal enjoyment 
or insnlt, excqst where the halntual exercise of 
political rights has linked them to their affections 
- as a personal possession. The Saxons, who are 
among the most enlightened of Germans, sub- 
mit to an arbitrary government as peaceably as 
the Austrians, whom they reckon the most stol* 
id. So long as the subjects of the Emperor 
Francis have enough to eat and drink, his thnme 
is the most secure in Europe ; so soon as the 
subjects of Oeorge IV. are starving, no c<msti- 
tution is exposed to gr^M^r danger from popu* 
lar commotion than diat of England. Rome 
might never have discovered the charms of a re» 
public, had not Tarquin's son been inflamed by 
the beauty (tfLucretia; and it was hunger and 
iiBpriamment that drove the Bmnan populace to 
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the Sacred Mount. The cantons which fbiind- 
ed the liberty of Switzerland might have re- 
mained till this day appendages of the house of 
Hapsburgh, had not imperial officers wounded 
the pride of alpine shepherds, and outraged the 
modesty of alpine dames. Liberty, like virtue, 
may be its o^vn reward ; but how difficult is it to 
induce the bulk of mankind to love the one or 
the other only for its own sake ! 
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CHAPTER VL 

STYKI A— »CARN IOLA« 

Wo der Steirer Eisen bricfat. 

Fourteen miles to the south of Vienna, the 
little town of Baden, created and supported by 
the celebrity of its mineral waters, lies amid vine- 
yards, on'the footstool of the Styrian Alps, over- 
flowing, in summer and autumn, with idleness 
and disease from the capital. Some persons of 
the higher ranks have houses of their own, in 
which they spend a couple of months, not for 
purposes of health, but to enjoy the delicious 
scenwy in the neighbourhood. Excepting, how- 
ever, when the Imperial Family makes Baden 
its summer residence, fashionable people con- 
fine their visits to driving down on Saturday af- 
ternoon, going to the ball on Sunday evening, 
and returning to Vienna on Monday morning. 
The warm springs, loaded with sulphur, and 
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Strongly impregnated with carbonic acid gas^ 
issue from beneath a low eminence of limestone, 
which a few years ago was only bare rock, but 
is now clothed with artificial groves, and hewn 
out into romantic walks. Some of the sources 
belong to the town, others are the property of 
private iildividuals. In certain, cutaneous dis- 
eases, the waters are specific ; but persons who 
labour under such ailments are very properly' 
compelled to bathe by themselves. The rest of 
the crowd, consisting principally of cripples 
from swellings, or from contractions of the limbs, 
rheumatic and jgouty patients^ and not a few 
who^ though in perfect health, take a strange 
pleasure in being in such a crowd, use the bath 
together, males and females mixed promis- 
cuously, and sit, or mdve slowly about, for 
an hour or two, up to the neck in the steaming 
water. The ladies enter and depart by one side, 
and the gentlemen by another ; but in the bath 
itself there is no separation ; nay, politeness re« 
quires^ that a gentleman, when he sees a lady 
moving, or attempting to move, alone, shall offisr 
himself as her support during the aquatic pro^ 
menade. There is no silence or diilness ; every 
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is talk and joke. There k a gallery 
aborey for the convenience of tboae who choofie 
to be only spectators of the motley crowd, but it 
is impossible to hold oat long against the heat. 
The TBpours, which are scarcely felt when the 
whole body is inuneraed in the water, are into* 
lerable when the body is out of it, and the sul* 
phmrous Inmes immediately attack the metaUic 
parts of the dress. A very fair and fashionable 
lady entered the bath one morning. The gentle* 
man who expected her had scarcely taken her 
hand to lead her round, when her face and neck 
were observed to grow black and livid. A cry 
was rabed.thsit the lady was suflS>cating; scmie 
of her own sex immediately carried her out to 
the dressing room, and speedily returned with a 
malicioos triumph. The lady had painted, and 
the sulphur had unmasked her. Yet, though 
there is much idleness and listlessness in Baden, 
there is much less dissoluteness than in most 
German watering-places of equal celebrity. The 
reason is, the vicinity of Vienna. Acquaint-^ 
ances may be made in Baden, but the prosecu*^ 
tkm of them is reserved to be the amusement at 
the following winter in the capital 
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Every evenii^g, both the sick and the healthy 
rqMdr to the lorcly valky of St Helena, at whose 
month Baden is situated. It is a dell, rather 
than a valley. At its entrance, there is scarcely 
rooin for more than the ample mountain stream 
which waters and enlivens it throughout its whole 
extent. The lofty rocks which, on each side^ 
guard its mouth, still bear the sombre rains c^ 
two ancient fortresses frowning at each other 
across the valley, like warders posted on hostile 
towers. Neither horse nor carriage can possibly 
enter, and the highest in the land must mingle on 
foot with the lowest. When the Imperial Fa- 
mily is in Baden, this scanty path, and the little 
glades into which it sometimes opens out, present 
samples of all the nations of the empire, from 
Transylvania to Milan, and of all the various 
classes of its society. The emperor himself, the 
most plainly dressed man 'in the valley, was so- 
berly plodding along, with the empress on his 
arm, and his eldest son, the Crown Prince, stalk- 
ing by his side. The empress had burdened 
his majesty with her parasol, and his majesty 
was very irreverently converting it into a stafl> 
and polluted it in various little puddles which 
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some heavy rain in the forenoon had formed 
here and there in the grass. The empress seem-- 
ed to lose patience, snatched it from him, and 
shook it at him, as if in a good-natured threat 
to castigate her imperial husband, and you might 
hear distinctly from the passing vulgar the kind- 
ly exclamation. Die guten Leute ! To the left, 
a groupe of homely citizens were enjoying their 
coffee, (for, of course; there are coffee-tents,) 
and, dose bye, the Archduchess Charles was 
resting herself on a rude bench; at her feet, 
young Napoleon, with much more of the Aus- 
trian family, than of his father, in his counte- 
nance, was tumbling about in the grass with his 
little cousins.* As she returned the obeisance 
of Prince Mettemich, who was strolling past 
with the French ambassador, one of the girls 
cried, ^^ There's papa," and the Archduke him- 
self, his coat pulled ofi^ and thrown over his 



* The Duke of Reichstadr, it is said^ is to be imprison* 
ed in the church ; a bigot^ therefore, has been given him 
as bis governor, the same gentleman who, as already men* 
tiooedy acted so denpotically with the review of Parker's 
Tunisiad. 
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shoulder, on account of the heat, came scram- 
bling down the rocks on the opposite side of the 
river, with one of his boys on each hand. There 
is a great deal of affectionate plainness in the 
way in which the members of the Imperial Fami* 
ly move about among their subjects, and it has 
much more strength in knitting them together, 
than political theories will readily have in se* 
parating them. 

From the head of the valley of St Helena, a 
romantic path runs through the woods, and joins 
the great road from Vienna to the mountainous 
district of Upper Styria at the Cistercian monas- 
tery of Holyrood, (Heiligen'Kreutz^) about 
thirty miles from the Styrian frontier. The mo- 
nastery is an ancient and comfortat^le building, 
and the monks neither display in their persons 
any marks of mortifying the flesh, nor, in their 
conversation, any predilection for serious and 
holy topics. They are ruddy, jocular, well-con- 
ditioned people ; and, though there were ladies in 
the party, the monks cheerfully admitted them 
to the penetralia of their cells. One part of mo- 
nastic discipline has been entirely reversed. 
The door of every cell is pierced with a small 
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circular hole, covered by a sliding paiiad. The 
{MUinel used to be on the outside, and the iuten* 
tion of the whole arrangement was, to mable the 
Abbot to peep into the cells whenever he choee. 
But the monks have got the system changed, 
and the slidmg pannel is now on the inside. 
The inmates are not all entirely idle, for the 
monastery is a sort of theological seminary. 
About forty young men, who have passed through 
the usual preparatory courses in a university or 
Lyceum, are supported, and instructed in divini* 
ty, and are then transferred, as occasi<m allows, 
to fetten on the banquets of the wealthy monas*- 
teries of Lilienfeld and Kloster^-Neuburg. Yet 
the pious brethren must have a great deal <^ ua* 
occupied time on their hands ; and, therd^^H:^ it 
is disgraceful to them that their garden is in su^h 
utter disorder. It was, in every respect, the 
garden of the sluggard; straggling roses w^'^ 
rising among luxuriant nettles. One of the monks 
told me, that, during the war, their treasury and 
altars had been despoiled of upwards of thirlBy 
tons of silver, to meet the necessities of the state ; 
but^ till they become indu$trious themseWas, 
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diey do not deserve to have their plundered 
ridies ise&tored* 

From this pdnt, the traveller who is moving 
westward to the Syrian frontier is always get- 
tbig deeper into the vallies of diat mountainous 
ifidge which runs up through the territory of 
Salzbui^, and then joins the Alps of the Tyi!oL 
The road is agood one, for it isthelineby whidi 
the salt and iron of Upper Styria are conveyed 
to Vienna* There are as yet no cloQd*capped 
mountains, or terrific precipices, but the whole 
faee of the country is picturesque. It is a suc- 
cession of hcdlows, rather than of vallies, inclos- 
ed by eminences which, though not lofty, are 
alMTupt and varied in their forms, and uniforady 
clothed with their original forests. There is no 
want of population: small market towns are 
numeYOUs, and, to supply their wants, the bot- 
tom of these romantic dells has been iadustri* 
ously cultivated. It was only the begirniing of Au- 
gust, yet the crc^s were all cut down, and spread 
out on the field to dry, before being made up 
mto s^u^ks. Much of the land belongs to abbqrs, 
which ere thieldy strewed, imd the priftcely mo^ 
nastery of Lilienfeld, the wealthiest abode, in 
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Austria, of thefollowersof St Bernard, is the most 
prosperous, and the most ancient of them all. 
The series of the portraits of its abbots com- 
mences in the year 1206, and comes down to 
1818 in an uninterrupted succession, excepting 
that there is a gap from 1786 to 1790, the period 
during which Joseph disturbed the repose of .all 
the monks in his empire. The inscription on the 
portrait of Abbot Ignatius, elected in 1790, re- 
cords the restoration of the abbey by the grace 
of Leopold II. Numerous as these abbeys are, 
and great as the extent of their territorial pos- 
sessions frequently is, it is wrong to accuse the 
princes, or the pious individuals who endowed 
them, of having been imprudently liberal to the. 
church. Thousands of acres were given ; but 
they were acres of wood and water, utterly un- 
productive to the public, and which, would pro- ' 
bably have remained for centuries in the same 
wild state, if they had been the property of a 
I quarrelsome baron, instead of belonging to the 
peaceful sons of the church. The monks, though 
idle themselves, were not encouragers of idleness 
in their subjects. Their . leisure allowed them, 
to instruct^ and their love of gain led them to 

1 
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^aid^their vassals in agricultural science, rude as 
it was, while, at the same time, the sacred cha^. 
racter which they enjoyed placed their peasaBtpy 
beyond the reach of the oppressions practised 
by feudal nobles. It has long been a current 
proverb in Germany, Man iebt gut tmter dem 
Krummstab. It is true that one is apt to feel 
provoked when he is told that these fruitful 
vallie^ and the pasture hills which rise along 
their sides, belong to a congregation of idle 
monks; but monks were the very men who 
made the vallies fruitful and the hills useful. 
They received them covered with trees and rocks 
— -no very liberal boon — ^and it was they who 
planted them with corn, and stored them with 
sheep. The flourishing monastery of Lilienfeld 
still maintains a symbol of its ancient hospitality. 
The members of the long procession of pilgrims' 
which annually walks from Vienna to Mariazell, 
are refreshed within its walls with a long benen; 
diction, and a small plate of thin soup. 

The whole road, as far as Mariazell, the first 
Styrian town, and the holy abode of an ugly 
picture of the Virgin, is much more thickly 
strewed with emblems of believing piety, and 
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coiiTeniences for devout worshippers, than with 
the marks of civic industry and comfort, — ^for it 
is the Hne of the great pilgrimage from Vienna. 
Every valley which the pilgrims have to traverse 
is crowded with Saints and Virgins, and every 
hill across which they toil is surmounted with a 
chapel or a Saviour. But even pilgrims cannot 
dispense with temporal restoratives, and brandy- 
booths refresh the votaries of the Madonna as 
frequently as her own knage. The Annaberg^ 
or Mountain of St Anne, is at once the steepest 
ascent which they have to climb, |tnd the most 
romantic spot in this part of Styria. The rodcs 
press together so closely, and the wood entangles 
itself so thickly round the mountain path, that^ 
at every turn, it seems Impossible to emerge 
from the dell in Which you have been caught ; 
but, on reaching the apparently extreme point 
of your progress, the 'road turns sharply round 
some angle of the mountain, uid leads yoti, 
amid sparkling stretims and overhanging rocks, 
into another dell of the same sorl^ till the sum- 
mit of the hill itself appears, crowned with its 
ancient doisten The pilgrims always ascend 
this Qminoncifr chatintiog hymns ; the young 
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women ftlldw thdr hair to hang doWn lo6$e over 
Ibeir shoulders, dropping, not with myrrh, but 
with perspiration; aAd the more laboriously 
pious add to the sum of their good works, by 
dragging after them a cumbersome cross. At 
the foot of the hill there is a chapel in which 
they may pray, and, opposite to it, a brandy- 
shop to quicken the body. Their devotion^ are 
renewed in another chapel on the summit, but 
the spring which it contains supplies only waten 
It 46 the most profanely grotesque of all foun- 
tains. It is* formed by a rude image of the 
dying Messiah lying on the lap of his mother; 
an iron pipe is inserted into the wound in his 
sid^ and the pure stream issues froiii it 

The nearer you approach to the holy city it- 
i^f, the greater is • the number of drinking 
booths and btiggars; fot the pilgrimage is often 
ibade a pretext for mendicity^ and people who 
would not stoop to ask alms oil other occasions, 
reckon it no disgrace to seek the aid bf charity 
ih observing tfee rites of their superstition. The 
fiirst object that met my eye on passing the boun- 
dary from Austria into Styria, was a board, an- 
nouncing an express prohibitionagainsf begging; 
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and right under it sat an old woman begging. 
When asked if she did not see what was above 
her, she answered, ** Yes; but dear Sir, I can't 
read." It is still more melancholy that poor 
and industrious people should waste their scanty 
means in travelling from remote corners of the 
empire to pay this tribute to superstition. While 
I was renting at the fountain, on the summit of 
the Jotqphiberg^ a middle-aged man, accompa- 
nied by a woman and a youth, ascended the hill 
from the opposite side ; they were father, mo- 
ther, and son. The &ther was blind: as he 
paced slowly along, guided by his wife, both 
sinking under the burden of ill health and fa- 
tigue, he told the beads of a rosary which hung 
from his neck, while she repeated the Aves and 
Paternosters. The son was a few steps before 
them, and carried on his shoulders the bundle 
. which contained their little stock of travelling 
conveniences. On reaching the summit, they 
seated themselves by the spring; they spoke 
Bohemian ; but an accidental circumstance 
brought out, that German was nearly as much 
their native language. The father was a linen- 
weaver, from the northern extremity of Bohe-^ 
mift. Three years before, he had lost his eye- 
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sight through disease ; he had visited in vain all 
the numerous shrines of Bohemia, and the 
southern corners of Silesia; as a last hope, he 
had repaired to the wonder-working Virgin of 
Mariazell, had performed his devotions during 
three days, and was now on his return to his 
distant home. What could be saved from the 
scanty earnings of his wife, the son who accom- 
panied them, and a grown-up daughter, who 
had been left at home with the younger chil- 
dren, had been hoarded up during nearly a year, 
to enable the husband and father to undertake 
this long and dreary pilgrimage, as the last 
earthly mean of recovering his lost sight. Bread 
and water had been their sole sustenance, except 
that, during the three days spent in Mariazell 
itself, they had indulged in boiled vegetables,^ 
and such soup as is there to be had, ^^ not to 
<^ look poorer than we are, " said the good woman ; 
" for," added she, as if to give a high idea of the 
comforts which they had enjoyed in their Bohe- 
mian valley, " at home, while Johann could 
" work, we never had less." Their piety had 
as yet brought no reward ; the hope of an im- 
mediate miracle had passed away; but the un- 
fortunate man seemed to be in some measure 
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coDsokd under his grievous privation by Kav* 
ing U3ed all the means pointed out by his church; 
and he spoke of this toilsome, and, to his squa- 
lid family, expensive ^urney, as a duty which 
he owed to his religion no less than to himself* 
He was happy in not being able to observe the 
tears which started into the eyes of his wife as 
he expressed his doubts that he had not even yet 
found acceptance before the Virgin; but the 
boy observed them, glanced his eye from the 
one to the other, pulled the straps of his little 
knapsack tighter round his shoulders, and put 
his parents in mind that they must proceed on 
their journey. They all took a pairing draught 
from the pure spring; the blind father again 
seized his rosary, and, as they descended the hill, 
the wife again began the low monotonous chaunt^ 
It is melancholy that a government, instead of 
endeavouring to wean its people from extrava^ 
gances which render poverty doubly oppressive, 
should encourage among those of its subjects, 
whose lot is penury aQd ignorance, superstitions 
that interfere so substantially with the comforts 
they might otherwise enjoy. If there he, any 
member of the catholic church who will really 
maintain, that it is better for the community that 
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ihehmrd-eamed gains of these poor people should 
be consumed in a distant pilgrimage, which, 
moreov^, is often accompanied with much imr 
morality, than that they should be expended in 
adding to their domestic comforts, he is as far 
beyond the reach of argument, as the observan- 
ces of his church are, in this instance, beyond 
the reach of respect 

Mariazell would not be worth visiting, were it 
not for the celebrity which it has acquired as a 
place c^ pilgrimage, and the residence of a holy 
influence, which, till this day, is working more 
frequent, and astonishing, and undeniable mira- 
cles, than even Prince Hohenl^he. The town 
is small and mean looking; it consists, in fact, 
principally of inns and alehouses, to accommo- 
date the perpetual influx of visitors, which never 
ceases, all the year round, except when snow has 
rendered the mountains impassable. The im- 
menze size of the beds in these hostelries shows 
at once to how many inconveniences the pious 
are willing to submit The pilgrims, however, 
who can pretend to the luxury of a bed, are few 
in number. Above all, during the' time that the 
annual procession from Vienna is on the spot, it 
is not possible that the greaterpart of tAie crowd 
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can be able to find liM^gings ; and, though th^fe 
were accommodation, no «mall portion of fthera 
are too poor to pay for it. These, from neces- 
sity, and many others from less justifiable mo^ 
tives, spend the night in the neighbouring woods^; 
both seites are intermingled ; and, till morning 
dawns, they continue drinking, and singing 
songs, which are any thing but hymns of devo^ 
tion. Fighting used to be the order of the night, 
so long as the procession from Grra'tz (whiclry 
likewise, is always a numerous one) performed 
its pilgrimage at the same time with that from 
Vienna.. The women of Gratz are celebrated 
for their beauty all over the empire, and the 
young females of Vienna have their fiiU share ef 
personal attractions. When the two companies 
met in Mariazell, the men were uniformly en^ 
gaged, at last, in determining by blows the 
charms of their respective fair ones, or deciding^ 
who was best entitled to enjoy their smiles. It 
was found necessary to put a stop to this public 
scandal, by ordering the pilgrimages to take 
place at different times. 

The church, which is the centre of all thisde^ 
votion and irregularity, has nothing to recommend 
it except its antiquity, and the picture to which 
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it owes its fame. The latter is jiist one of those 
modern Greek paintings which are so common in 
Italy, and which are there ascribed, by the believ- 
ing multitude, to the pencil of the apostle Luke. 
The maiden-mother holds the holy infant in her 
arms ; but both ai:e so covered with silver, that 
scarcely any thing but the heads is visible. An ir- 
ruption of the Tartars had driven a Styrian 
priest to save himself by flight, and he carried 
along with him this Madonna, the only orna- 
ment of his rude church. As he wandered for 
safety through this mountainous region, a light 
suddenly burst from heaven, and the Madonna 
herself, descending on the clouds with her infant 
son, in the very same attitude in which she was 
represented in the picture, ordered him to hang 
it up on a tree which she pointed out, and sent 
him forth to proclaim to the world, that, through 
it, her ear would ever be open. On the spot 
where the tree stood, the church was afterwards 
built As the fame of the miracles soon ispread 
over all Germany, and as they were frequent- 
ly performed in behalf of princes, the altars 
of Mariazell have been crowded. for more than 
eight hundred years, and its treasury continued 
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to oYerAow with gold, and silver, and precious 
stones, till Joseph removed part of its riches 
into the imperial exchequer* Maria Theresa 
had hung up as a votive offering figures in al- 
ver of herself and all her family ; the unnatural 
son melted down his mother, brothers, and 
sisters, and carried his profanity so far as to 
subject to a similar process the four angels, of 
the same costly metal, who guarded the. high 
altar. The treasury of Mariazell used to be 
reckoned the richest in Europe, after that of Lo- 
retto, and, as in the latter, the renewed devoticoi 
of the faithful is again restoring its lost spien- 
dour. 

In the centre of the gloomy church stands a 
small and dark chapel, dimly lighted up by a 
single lamp, whose ray is eclipsed by the glare 
of precious stones and metals that are profusely 
scattered within. A silver railing guards the 
entrance, and around this costly fence kneel the 
crowded worshippers, supplicating their various 
boons from the holy picture within, which they 
can scarcely see. Behind the chapel rises an in- 
sulated pillar, surmounted by a stone image of 
the Virgin. It was surrounded by a double cir- 
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cle of pilgrims* The inner circle consisted of fe- 
males ; they were all on their knees, in silent 
adoration. The outer circle contained only men; 
they had not so much devotion either in their 
looks or attitudes, and stood bye, carelessly lean- 
ing on their staffs. The sun was just going 
down behind the bare precipices of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, and the company was thus 
arranged to await the signal for chaunting the 
Ave Maria. The aisle in which they were as- 
sembled was cold aiid sombre ; the weak rays of 
light, passing through the stained glass of a large 
Gothic window, covered them with a hundred 
soft and varied tints, and not a whisper disturb- 
ed the solemn silence, except the indistinct mur- 
mur of prayer from the holy chapel. At length 
the sun disappeared, and the bell gave the sig- 
nal for the evening service. The youtig women 
in the inner part of the circle immediately began 
to move slowly round the piUar on their knees, 
singing, with voices in which there was much 
natural harmony, a hymn to the Virgin, nearly 
in the following strain, while the men stood mo- 
tionless, taking up the burden at the end of 
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every stanzBy and bending to the earth before 
the sacred image. 

Fading, still fadingj the last beam is shiniog ; 
Ave Maria ! day is declining. 
Safety and innocence fly with the lights 
Temptation and danger walk forth with the night r 
From the fall of the shade, till the matio shall chime^ 
Shield us from danger, and save us from crime. 
Ave Maria! audi nos.. 

Ave Maria f hear when we call. 
Mother of Him who is brother of all : 
' Feeble and failings we trust in thy might; 
In doubting and darkness, thy love be our light; 
Let us sleep on thy breast while the night-taper burns> 
And wake in thine arms when the morning returns. 
Ave Maria ! aadi nos. 

From Mariazell, a yery^ good road, consider- 
ing the alpine nature of the comilry, leads souths 
ward through the mountains passing the roman- 
tic little town of Seewiesen, and at Bruck on the 
Mur, rejoins the great line of communication be*- 
tween Vienna and Trieste. The Mur is a large 
and rapid stream, but, unfortunately, the ine- 
qualities in its channel vender it unserviceable^ 
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for navigation. It is used only to float down 
wood from Upper Styria. The trees are form- 
ed into' a raft, and, besides the men who ma- 
nage it, some venturous passengers occasional- 
ly trust themselves on this bulky, and yet frail 
bark, to the rapids of the river. The voyage 
has often terminated fatally, by the raft, at some 
sharp turn of the river, being dashed to pieces 
against the rocks on the opposite side. One 
dreaded spot of this kind occurs in the river 
near Leoben, about nine miles above Bruck, 
and yet the difficulty might be removed at a 
trifling expense. The river, which is flowing 
east, suddenly turns to the north, and runs 
in this directicm a few hundred yards, till an op- 
posing' precipice, from whose face its waters boil 
back in furious agitation, forces it again to run 
east; then it flows south, and finally continues 
its easterly course, thus forming, by these wind- 
ings of its channel, nearly three sides of a square. 
It is at the turn, where its northerly course is 
suddenly checked by impending rocks, that the 
most fatal accidents on the Mur have happened. 
A few years ago, forty passengers went to the 
bottom in this dangerous passage ; and the mar- 
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riners, so soon as they approach it, have recourse 
to Paternosters, and the favour of the Virgin of 
Mariazell. Now, the space of ground included 
between the first winding of the river in which 
it flows north, and the last in which it returns just 
as far south, did not seem to me to exceed half 
a mile; and it is a low, level plain. Neither 
much labour lior expense would be required to 
carry a canal through it from the upper to the 
lower part of the river, and the navigation, 
avoiding these periloas rapids, would proceed 
in a straight line. 

Bruck, like all the other little towns in Upper 
Styria, is dull and inactive, for the manufactures 
of this part of the province are farther to the 
north, round the iron mines of Eisenerz, which 
are supposed to have furnished the Romans with 
the Noricus chdtybs^ and the copper mines of 
Kahlwang. The population, both in the towns 
and the country, is devoutly Catholic, and far 
more regular in their observances than the Aus- 
trians. A few small congregations of Protestants 
still linger in the recesses of the mountains^ 
Styria took up the cause of the Reformation 
«ar3y and successfully ; but Ferdinand II., who 
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had already lighted up the war which brought 
Gustavus Adolphus in triumph from the Baltic 
to the Danube, brought back the province to 
the true faith with fire Und sword. A few strag- 
gling Protestants, escaping observation by the 
remoteness of their alpine abodes, perpetuated 
their doctrines during a century and a hal^ 
withcnit pastors, or churches, or public worships 
handing down their religion as a tradition from 
generation to generation. Maria Theresa, her- 
self- rescued from destruction by a Protestant 
-monarch, sent forth missionaries to hunt o^it the 
.stray sheep, and bring them hack to the fold by 
argument and remonstrance. This wais to be 
•tolerated ; but it is scarcely to be credited, that 
those who should obstinately adhere to their 
faith were doomed to exile. If they refused to 
enter the imperial road to salvation, they were 
to be shown the road to Transylvania, and actu- 
ally planted as colonists by the side of their bro- 
ther heretics, the Turks. Joseph II. mounted 
the throne, and this stupid and barbarous policy 
disappeared* Instead of curing the heretics of 
Styria by threats of banishment, he built them» 
churches, and gave them pastors. 
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'GhratZy the capital of Styria, is a handsome, 
bustling, and prosperous town, seated on the 
Mar, which has already been augmented by the 
waters of the rapid Merz, and surrounded by a 
plain which is an orchard. After Vienna and 
Prague, it is the most populous city in the here- 
ditary dominions of Austria, and contains thirty- 
five thousand inhabitants* Besides its own manth- 
factures in woollen and cotton stuffs, it is the en- 
trepot of all the trade between the capital and 
Trieste. The character of its inhabitants is 
marked by the same love of pleasure which dis- 
tinguishes the Viennese, but is accompanied with 
more archness and vivacity. Its females are cele- 
brated at once for their beauty, and their soft- 
ness of heart — ^but there are many places in Eu- 
rope which can equal it in both respects. The 
Gratzer belle is, in general, buxom and blonde, 
rather low in stature, of a full voluptuous growth, 
a roundish face, and a remarkably clear com- 
plexion. The eyes are universally the most elo- 
quent part of her form, and, in disposition, she 
is a romp. No capital is richer in female beauty 
than Vienna, however poor it may be in far more 
valuable female qualities, and its affluence is 
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derived, in a great measure, from the diversity 
of bodily form, as well as mental constitution, 
among the diiferent provinces which compose 
the empire. The peculiarity of Vienna, in this 
respect, lies in the different styles of beauty 
which are collected in it; for, in all the pro- 
vinces, the Pracht-exemplare — the show-edi- 
tions-^of the other sex generally find their way 
to the capital, either seeking or accompanying 
a husband. 

Gratz was the capital of the St3a*ian dukes, so 
often as the province was not under one head 
with Austria; and even when the provinces were 
thus united, it frequently was enlivened by the 
residence of the common sovereign. Ferdinand 
II. built for himself a pompous mausoleum, in 
which his own remains,and those ofhis mother, are 
still exhibited. Ferdinand no doubt believed that 
he was discharging a duty in persecuting Pro- 
testantism ; but there seems to have been some- 
thing ominously prophetic in the text which he 
caused to be inscribed on his sepulchre, " The 
>< seed of the just shall inherit the earth.** 

Lower Styria, which intervenes between Gratz 
and the frontiers of Carniola, is very difiereat 
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from the northern part of the iNrovince» both in 
its external appearance, and in it» prodnctioiis. 
It is a varied and fertile plain, wi^ter^ by the 
Mur and the Drave, both of which are now 
large rivers ; and instead of the mineral riches 
which constitute the wealth of Upper Styria, it 
supplies to Anstria wine and com, honey and 
capons. The vines are principally raised along 
the banks of the Drave, and on the rich plains 
which extend, in the eastern portion of the dis- 
trict, to the frontiers of Hungary. The wines 
are acid like those of Austria, but some sorts 
liave so much fire that they are never drunk with- 
out being mixed with a more harmless variety. 
Those of Radkersburg and Luttenberg are the 
most intoxicating. Mahrburg, a thriving town, 
on a commanding eminence above the rapid 
Brave, is the centre of the trade. Beyond -this 
point, the language, and even the character of 
the population, suddenly changes — ^for the coun- 
try between the Drave and Carniola is inhabited 
by a race who, till this day, have preserve their 
own ruder dialect, and less comfortable habits, 
against the influence of the German tribes, who 
gradually occupied all the other parts of the pro- 
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rince. They are descendants of the Winden^ 
a northern horde, who, in conjunction with other 
barbarians, possessed themselves of Styria, after 
ihe falling fortunes of Rome had recalled her 
legio9S from Noricum and Pannonia. Expell- 
ed, in their turn, by Charlemagne from the 
whole of Upper, and the northern part of Lower 
Styria, they found a settled abode in its southern 
extremity, only by submitting to the domination 
of the conqueror, and have maintained them- 
selves, in a great measure, pure from German 
innovations. Even at Zilly, the Roman Celleia^ 
the great mass of the people no longer under- 
stands the language of Styria, and, instead of 
the substantial dwellings in the other parts of 
the province, nothing can exceed the miserable 
hovels of the peasantry. They are formed en- 
tirely of trees, hewn, on two sides, into a flat 
surface, and laid horizontally above each other, 
those which form the two ends being notched 
into those of which the front and back of the 
house are composed. Sometimes^ but not at all 
universally, the crevices are filled with a sort of 
oakum. There is no outlet for the smoke ex- 
cept the door ^ and the small aperture which 
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serves as a window is frequently not more than 
a foot square. 

Another mountainous ridge, though of very 
moderate elevation, and scarcely interesting when . 
compared with the Carinthian Alps which risie to 
the westward, must be crossed before the travel- 
ler descends to the valley of the Save, and enters 
Camiola. In the northern part of this singular 
province all is beauty and fertility'; in the south- 
ern, all is barren, naked rock. Laybach, the 
capital, is likewise the first town of any import- 
ance which presents itself. It was founded, ac- 
cording to the civic tradition, by Jason, when on 
his return from Colchis with the Golden Fleece. 
From the Black Sea, he came up the Danube to 
Belgrade where it is joined by the Save ; he then 
struggled against the current of the Save as far 
as where Laybach now stands ; he and his com- 
panions having here founded a city, and recruited 
their strength, took their coracles on their should- 
ers, and crossed the Carniolian Alps to Trieste, 
where they embarked for Greece. Modem no- 
toriety, however, threatens to erase ^cient tra- 
ditipn, and Jason is about to be eclipsed by the 
Holy Allies. The Congress is the only thing 
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which gives Laybach historical intereiA; and its 
inhabitants, proud that their city should havC' 
been selected as the rendezvous of so manyprin- 
Qps and statesmen, have assumed an affected tone 
of superiority which sometimes breaks out in 
very ridiculous forms. A steep eminence on the 
opposite bank of the Laybach, the river on which 
the city stands, and from which it takes its name, 
is crowned with the fortress, the melancholy 
abode of Italian liberals. Lubiana is as terrific 
a word to a Lombard as the Bastile ever was to 
a Frenchman. 

At Upper Laybach, the stage beyond Laybach 
itself, I quitted the great road for that which runs 
westward into the mountains to Idria. It was 
about four in the afternoon when I entered it, 
assured that there was not more than three hours 
driving to Idria; but here, as elsewhere, the no- ; 
tions of the country people, in regard to distance, 
are extremely indefinite. During half an hour, 
the road ran through a narrow plain ; it then be- 
gan to ascend rapidly among dark woods of fir, 
running along the edge of deep hollows ; and we 
were still in the woods, and still ascending, when 
even, the uncertain light of evening disappeared, 
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and a dreary, rainy, and pitch-dark night renders 
ed it as dangerous to proceed, as the loneliness 
of the country rendered it impossible to find re- 
fuge from the storm. Moreover, Giacomo,.the 
coachman, had drunk more plentifully than w^ 
prudent, and neither he nor his cattle had ever 
made the journey before. His supplications to 
the Virgin, and, by the time he was fairly drench- 
ed with rain, to Bacchus, threw in our way some 
of the carters employed to convey wood and char* 
coal to Idria* from the more distant recesses of 
the mountains ; but they seemed to deserve the 
same reputation for rudeness and ferocity which 
distinguishes them in so m^y other places. Ac-« 
cording to them, we were still as far from Idria 
4IS we had been four hours before. GiacontoV 
broken Croatian soon informed them that he Wa$ 
a stranger ; and all his inquiries about inns ind 
ale-houses were only answered by a horse lai^h. 
{lis patience being already exhausted, he could 
not bear to have vulgar insult added to misfor- 
tune, and let loose upon them his whole stock of 
Italian oaths, (and it was not a smAll ohe,) colti- 
cluding with assuring me, for our mutual conso- 
lation, that they undoubtedly were « Signori del- 
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" la Knihitz)^/'* However, satisfied with laogh- 
Hig at jour troubles^ and increasing them by more 
tiian doubling the road we had yet to drive^ they 
neither attempted to assault nor to rob us. 

We continued to creep on up the mountain, 
now plunging into the pine forests, where we 
learned that we were getting oflF the road only 
by the horses running their heads against the 
trees, and now emerging upon a barren, hilly 
heath, where the closest attention only showed 
that, to avoid being precipitated into a deep dell, 
it was much safer to trust to the animals than to 
their conductor^ On* arriving at a small village 
where there was a sort of inn, nothing could pre- 
vlkil on Giacomo to move a foot farther till day- 
light.' I was little inclined to pay any regard to the 
stotements of the landlord, that it was positively 
dangerous to drive on to Idria in the dark, with- 

* The Kruhitza is the name of a mountain pats, prac- 
ticable only on foot or horseback, leading through the fo- 
resti dkectly from Idria to Gorizia. It Jias the reputa- 
tioQ.of being infested by banditti. Probably this danger 
is exaggerated, as it is every where ; but about Gorizia it 
is a proverbial saying, " Chi vuol rubar* se ne vad' alia 
Kruhitza.*' 
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out a person who knew every inch of the road ; 
because I took it for granted that he merely spe- 
culated on the advantage of having a guest. I 
did him foul wrong. On making the rest of the 
journey next morning, I was compelled to ac- 
knowledge the accuracy of his representations, 
and to be perfectly satisfied with the obstinacy 
of Giacomo. The accommodations of the little 
hostelry were much more comfortable than any 
man has a right to expect in such a part of such 
a country. In these houses, the landlord, com- 
monly his wife, and always the female who acts 
as waiter and chambermaid, speak German. In 
fact, the language is taught in all the country 
schools ; but this has hitherto had little effect in 
making it general among the peasantry; for the 
great point always is, not what a child learns in 
a school, but what it speaks and hears out of the 
school. It learns German words during the 
short time it is in the presence of the master ; 
out of his reach, it speaks and hears only itsna-- 
tiye Croatian^dialect. Small tracts for the use 
of the peasantry have even been printed in Cro- 
atian, and some attempts have been made to- 
wards compiling a dictionary. 

2 



- Next morning, we proceeded, during «n hour, 
over the same barren country. Of a sudden the 
road seems to disappear right before the eyes of 
the traveller, and he finds himself on the brink 
of a huge hollow in the mountains. The effect 
is singular and striking. He looks down into 
the whole of this kettle, surrounded on. every 
side by irregular towering crags, which are here 
and th^e tufted with patches of fir, but, in ge* 
neral, exhibit x)nly the naked and dreary rock. 
The picture was entirely changed by the mist 
in which every thing was enveloped. The morn- 
ing was not sufficiently advanced ; the sun, 
though bri^t and warm above, had not yet pe- 
netrated into the gulf, which was filled to the 
brim with white fleecy vapour, into which the 
road seemed to descend, as if into mere air. All 
around, the rugged clife rose above its surface, 
like the rocky shores of a mountain lake, and 
imagination could assign no depth to the abyss 
over which this light and hovering mantle was 
spread. As the sun came nearer the meridian, 
the vapour began to rise slowly, but without di- 
viding itself into those distinct, and rapidly 
ascending columns, which often produce such 

VOL. II. 2 
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fantastic uppearanoesv in the high^.pfi99ag6$ of 
the Swiss Alps. In a cbcMrt time the whdle k^Ue 
was visible, tenninating below in a narrow, irre- 
gular valley. The Idria, isaiuog at once ft^m 
the mountains on the south, rushed «long i^ tk^ 
bottom. On the crags which, circling raupd» 
seem to shut out this spot from all commimios- 
tion with the world, not a cottage was to be seei^ 
for they are too precipitous ; and only b^re md 
there a few scanty patches of cultivation, &r . 
they are too barren. In the centre of the valley, 
and about seven hundred feet below the briids;, 
the eye rested on the little town of Idria, and 
the hi^ts scattered round the base of the monnr 
tain which contains the entrptnce to the Jnines*^ 



* The discovery of these mercurial mines, like that of 
so many other mines, is attributed to accident. A Carnio- 
lian peasant, who drore a small trade in wooden vessels, 
v«s in 'the habit of groping his way into this rea^u, at 
that tinus entirely c^verec] with wood, to procure mate- 
rials for his tubs and pails, which he sometimes flqished 
on the spot. He had placed some pails over night in a 
small pool in a rivulet which issued from the mountain, 
for the purpose of " seasoning" them, as he would ex- 
press it. To keep them under water, he put into them a 
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The entrajQce tp the mine is ^a Uttjje to tjbe 
southward of th/e toiyn, in the side of a small hill- 



.qoaqjity of ^^nd token f/OlQ the b^ pf the stceam. In the 
inorningi he found all hi3 strength scarcely sufiScien^ to 
life one of them out of the water. He could ascribe this 
only to the weight of the sand which he had thrown in by 
handfuls ibe evening before ; sand so heavy was to him 
a phfloomenoD, aod he carried some of it tp tb^ pastor of 
bis village* The Ifitl^^ suspecting what might be the rea- 
soii> seuttt to the Imperial Director of Mines, and, on ex- 
uminatioD, it was found to contain above half its weight 
of quicksilver. The whole of what now constitutes the 
department of Idria was immediately declared a domain 
of the crown, but the mines were first worked by private 
adventurers on leases^ and the miners have still preserv- 
ed various traditions of the ruin which some, and the dif- 
ficulties which 1^1 of these speculators had to encounter. 
The shafts were driven deep in the solid rock, but no 
quicksilver appeared. One after another, the speculators 
drew back from the undertaking, and it centered at last 
in one who was more sanguine and persevering. But be, 
too, hoped and laboured in vain ; and the destitution into 
which he had plunged his family by the UBtuccess&l ad- 
venture brought him to his grave. His widow was com- 
pelled to give up the operations.; but the workmen de- 
clared they would still make an attempt for the family of 
him who had so long given them bread^ and e^^ndnue the 
search fourteen days longer, without wages. The four- 
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lock which rises in front of the mountainous trail 
that surrounds the dell. The visitor puts on a 
miner*s dress. It is not only necessary to leave 
behind watches, rings, snuff-boxes, and similar 
articles which would infallibly be affected by the 
quicksilver; but, for the same reason, the ac- 
companying miner insists on your dispensing 
with all coats and waistcoats which have metal 
buttons. In every case a miner's dress is at once 
more convenient, and more independent of the 

teenth of these days arrived, but no quicksilver appeared. 
Towards the afternoon, as the workmen, who had been 
annojed all day long by sulphureous vapours and a more 
uncomfortable atmosphere than usual, were about to give 
up their task for ever in despondency, and prepare to ce- 
lebrate above ground the festival of their pat'ron saint, of 
which this happened to be the eve, a shout from the low- 
est part of the shaft announced that the deep concealed 
vein had at length been dragged from its lurking place. 
The saint was postponed, and the mercury pursued. It 
' was soon ascertained that the labours and expense of years 
• would be amply repaid. The revived widow prudently 
sold her remaining right to the government, and, since 
that period, during more than four hundred years, Idria 
has not ceased to pour its thousands into the imperial 
treasury. 
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moistare and rubbings, which may be encounter- 
ed . below ground, although, in this beautiful 
soine, there is little to be apprehended from ei- 
dier. The miners have not yet ceased their 
jokes on two ladies who went down with some 
fashionable company during the Ck>ngress in the 
neighbouring Laybach, and returned, the one 
with her gold watch converted into a tin trinket 
by the quicksilver, and the fair cheeks and neck 
of the other liedaubed with the blackness of false- 
hood by the sulphun 

The descent can be made to the very bottojn 
of the mine in less than five minutes, in one. of 
the large buckets in which the ore is brought 
above ground* This mode, though the less fa- 
tiguing, is not therefore the better; for, in de- 
scending the shafl on foot, one can observe much 
better the care and regularity with which all the 
operations have been carried on, particularly in 
later times* From the first step, day-light is ex- 
cluded; for the passage, hewn in the rock, de- 
scends at a very acute angle : were it a smooth 
.surface, it would be impracticable. Excepting 
the steepness, it has no other inconvenience. In- 
stead of clambering down a wet, slippery, wood- 
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en laddi^f; ^ in Fr^yberg, you desoend on suc^ 
cesdlr^ flights of steps, as regular as if they had 
been constructed for a private dwelling. Here 
and there are landing places^ where galleries 
branch off through which reins have been fol- 
lowed, or the shaft descends in a new direction. 
This is the regular mode in which the mining ia 
carried on, from the surface of the earth to the 
lowest part of the mine, forming a subterraneous 
staircase descending about seven hundred feet» 
for the mine as yet is no deeper, owing to the 
superabundance and richness of the ore. All is 
pierced in the hard limestone rock. A still more 
useful degree of care has been bestowed on the 
walls and ceiling. Instead of leaving the bare 
rugged rock, as is still frequently done elsewhere, 
or supporting the roof with wood, as was in for- 
mer times the universal practice, this passage 
into the earth is lined with a strong wall of he^tn 
stone, arched above ; so that the descent is in 
reality through a commodious vaulted passage 
abdtit four feet wide, and, in average height, ra- 
ther more than six. The wailing with stone h 
preferable, both in security and duration, to the 
old custom of lining aiid supporting the shafts 
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with wood; the increasing scarcity and value of 
wood have likewise made it the cheaper mode. 
Neither is the labour so great as, at first sight, 
might be imagined. The stcmes used are those 
cut out in carrying the shaft itself downwards. 
All the trouble of transporting them along a gal-^ 
lery to the bottom of the perpendicular shaft by 
which the ore and rubbish are conveyed above 
ground, is thus saved. No mine could be more 
fortunate in regard to the absence of water. A 
slight degree of moisture on the walls and ceil- 
ing is all that can be occasionally traced. The 
atmosphere is perfectly dry and comfortable, ex- 
cept in llie neighbourhood of rich veins. 

Tlie spot where the original adventurers found 
the first vein of mercuiy is pointed out rather 
more than two hundred feet below ground, that 
is, at one-third of the depth to which the mine 
has been carried during the four hundred years 
that have since elapsed, a striking proof how 
abundant and productive the veins must have 
proved. The original one, however, does not 
seem to have been followed, for the first gallery 
is considerably lower. The deeper you go, the 
more thickly do the veins come upon each other. 
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Their direction, in general, is nearly horizontal^ 
but it is not at all uncommon to find them as- 
cending; in this case, they are not followed. 
Even where they retain the horizontal direction, 
or rise at a very trifling angle, they are not pur- 
sued to exhaustion, unless they be uncommonly 
productive; and this extraordinary richness never 
continues long. Instead of exhausting the veiny 
a new one is sought deeper down. 

The ores vary considerably in point of rich- 
ness. What are reckoned good ores contain 
from sixty-five to seventy-five per cent* of pure 
quicksilver, and these are common enough. 
They often go as high as eighty-five per cent. 
The mercury is. seldom found in its pure state, 
nor, when it does appear, is it always in the 
neighbourhood of the richest veins. I observ- 
ed some globules glittering on the walls of one 
of the galleries which was somewhat damp, as if 
it had been brought out by the pressure of mois- 
ture. 

The only unpleasant accompaniment of the 
ore is the sulphur which almost universally at- 
tends it ; its fumes were strongest in the lowest 
galleries. The miners have learned to consider 
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it as a prognostic of good ore ; for it is univer- 
sally observed, that the richer the vein is, the 
greater is the quantity of sulphur: they have 
never pure air and good ore together. But nei- 
ther the action of the sulphur nor of the mercury 
on the health and appearance of the workmen is 
at all so striking as it has sometimes been repre- 
sented. That the mercury brings on a periodical 
salivation is merely a joke« Its effects are most 
observable on the teeth, which are generally de- 
ficient and discoloured. 

The preparatory processes through which the 
pre must pass before being finally carried to the 
roasting ovens are performed on the other side 
of the town, on the banks u)f the Idria. But it 
is only with the inferior ores that such processes 
are necessary; all that are held to contain sixtyr 
five per cent of quicksilver, or upwards, are put 
immediately into the oven. This may be repre- 
sented as a square building divided by brick 
floors into five or six compartments. These 
floors are not continuous, but are pierced with a 
number of holes, that the flame and smoke may 
ascend from the one to the other. The ore is 
spread out upon them, the apertures being left 
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uncorered. The fire is kmdled between die low- 
est floor and the ground, and ev'ery oirttet and 
ererice in the whole fabric is then carefully shut* 
The action of the fire, gradually extending it- 
self from one layer to another throiigh the open- 
ings in the floors, separate^ the quiekdJlyer from 
its accompanying fossils ; it rises striilimaled, 
islong with the smoke, to the top, from whence 
it has no passage but by flues which are I^ 
through the walls in a winding direction, that it 
may cool by continued circulation. As it codls, 
the piure quicksilver is precipitated, and descends^ 
by internal communications between the flues, to 
the lower part of the wall. The fire id kq>t up, 
till it is ascertained by the disappearance of va- 
pours, that all the mercury has been disi^tigag- 
ed ; nor are the outlets opened till the whole is 
so cool that all the quicksilver must have been 
deposited. The metal is found depoiSsited in hol- 
lows at the bottbnk of th^ walls, m^de on pur- 
pose to receive it, and communicating with the 
flues, llie sulphur is gaiiSed at the ssmfe ti«&t. 
"Rie quicksilver is then tied up in sheep ift goat 
skms, pi^ared "^h dum, the^ hiaviiig been 
found to be the cheapest aiid mosM; convenient of 
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the materids whn^ iriU contain metaxrj with- 
out being injured. 

At slated seasons, twice or thrioe ap-year, it is 
necessary to sweq^ oat the dust which gathers 
in the flues, adheres to the walls, and settles on 
^ecomers in the interior of the ovens. This 
labour is found to be so unhealthy, that it is not 
laid upon the workmen as a regular part of their 
duty ; additional wages are paid to those who 
volunteer to j^rform it. The whole face is care- 
fully wrapped up ; but no precautions can secure 
them effectually against the prejudicial influence 
of liiis dust, loided widi so many noxious parti* 
dtes. It produces ti^mbting fits, and frequent- 
ly cOBVulsions, which, for a tine, disable the 
workmen for labour. 

Qose bye are Ae buildings for fhe manu&c- 
tnre of Zkinober, the red sublimate of loercuiy. 
For a long time there has been nothing done in 
them, beeaose 1^ stock on hand far .exceeds any 
firobable demand for it A great deal of cau- 
tion was alvmys observed in allowing strax^rs 
to visit k, owing to a widi to keep secret some 
f)anicolar processes of the manufacture. 

The mnt is wrou^ at the expense and for 
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the accoant of the Austrian government* The 
sales and revenues are under the durection of an 
office in Vienna called the BergwerkS'prQiuctumn 
verscUiesi'Direction, a compound whiefa, not* 
withstanding its formidable length, means juat^ 
Commissioners of Mines. Among them there 
is always a number of mineralogists and prac- 
tical miners. The great profit of the mine 
lies, not so much in the quantity, as in the 
quality of the ore, and the small . expense at 
which the metal is produced. When the good 
ores are once above ground, the only further ex- 
pense of any consequence is the wood used in 
the roasting ovens. Even with the inferior, ores, 
although the beating- them into dust by macbinr 
ery, and then washing them repeatedly to sepa* 
rate the particles which contain mercury from 
the lighter sand which contains none, be a some- 
what tedious process, yet it is not at all an ex- 
pensive one. The profits have always been reck- 
oned at fifty per cent on the wholesale price at 
which the metal is consigned to the mine-direo- 
tory in Vienna. The people on the spot either 
did not know, or would not tell the price ; buj^ 
according to Sartori, about- sixteen years ago. 
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the prime cost to the Direction was 110 florins 
(L. 11) per cwt. To other purchasers it was 
charged at 150 florins, (L. 15,) except to Spain, 
.who received it at prime cost. This was in con- 
sequence iyi a convention between Joseph II. 
and Spain, by which the latter, on receiving thje 
mineral at that price, bound itself to take annu- 
aUy ten thousand cwt. of quicksilver, and up- 
wards of one thousand cwt. of red sublimate. 
The quicksilver was principally for the purposes 
of amalgamation in the mines of South America, 
and the enormous consumption betrays a faulty 
mode of manipulation in Peru ; for at Freyberg I 
was assured, that the loss of mercury in amalga- 
mation in the Saxon mines does not exceed an 
ounce in the hundred weight. Idria, therefore, 
; under these circumstances, was no unimportant 
item in the civil list revenue of Austria ; since, 
exclusive of all other modes of consumption, the 
^contract with Spain alone must have yielded an 
.annual profit of more than L. 50,000. From 
the commencement of the contest between Spain 
and her colonies, this great outlet gradually be- 
came more and more confined, and is now en- 
tirely cut off. Idria at present does not, on an 
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average, produce annually more than three theu*- 
sand hundred weight of quicksilver. Even on this 
narrow scale, the profits, I was assured, amount 
annually to above 200,000 florins, more than 
L. 20,000 Steriing. The Durection takes care 
that the supply shall exceed the demand as little 
as possible. Every two years a statement is sent 
down to Idria of the quantity which it is thought 
will be sufficient for each of the two fdSowing, 
and on this depends the number of workmen and 
the regularity of their emplbjrment. 

This immoderate decline in the consumption, 
amounting to more than one-fourth of the wbole^ 
besides taking money out of the emperor's poc- 
kety has necessarily diminished the population of 
Idria. In its flourishing state, the nniie gave 
bread to between 1100 and 1200 men, of whom 
300 were employed merely in felling wood in the 
neighbouring mountains, and conveying it to 
Idria. The persons employed at present do not 
amount to a third of that number. The diminu- 
tion, moreover, was the more sensibly felt, be- 
cause it came at a time when the most active 
prosperity would have been required to repair 
the injurious consequences of a coi^agratioti 
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^ich had rendered the mine useless during 
nearly three years. It was never ascertained 
hem the fire originated. The galleries were in 
mittiy places still lined and roofed with wood, and 
in these the fire is supposed to have begun. In 
190S, on the night between the 15th and l^h 
tt Mirth, the workmen obsferved a thick smoke 
issuing frcMn some of the lower galleries. It 
tt^eended and sprisad itself through the higher* 
No fire wafi seen, no sound of flames was heard ; 
bnt it was too evident that the mine was on fire 
bdow. Some of the workmen, wiA great intre- 
pidity, endeavoured to reach the scene of the 
conflagration. It was in vain : they were forced 
to retreat from one galleiy to another, flying be- 
fore an eiJemy whom they could not discover, for 
the smoke, which continued to make its way up- 
wards to the open air, was not merely so dense 
and suflbcating, but so loaded with noxious 
fume^ and particles let loose from the fossils 
among which the flames ^ere raging in the 
bowels of the earth, that no living thing could 
safely meet it, much less penetrate it. They 
were fortunate enough to save themselves above 
ground, and the idea was adoptedof extinguish*- 
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ihg the fire by excluding the air. All the pas* 
sages were closed as near to the supposed scene 
of the conflagration as they could be reached. 
The two shafts which lead immediately above 
ground were stopped up outside, and plastered 
over with clay. Five weeks the mine remained 
thus sealed up, but without effect. Twice, dur- 
ing this period, the coverings above were re- 
moved ; each time the enemy was found more 
jfiirious than before. The flames were heard 
raging below with a sound at which the miner 
still trembles when he relates it; the smoke, bur- 
dened with mercurial and sulphureous ezhala* 
tions, rolled forth from the mouth of the pit, 
like steams from the jaws of Acheron, striking 
down every one that came within its reach. It 
was apprehended that the fire had attacked the 
upper works, and was thiis threatening the final 
destruction of the mine. As a last resource, 
the Director resolved to hazard the experiment 
of laying the mine under water. A stream was 
turned into the perpendicular shaft, and allowed 
to flow two days and three nights. During the 
first day it produced no effect. In the course of 
the second day, whether it was that steam, gene* 
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rated by the meeting of the fire and the water, 
was struggling for escape, or that an inflamma- 
ble air had been produced and kindled by the 
glowing fossils, of a sudden a subterraneous ex« 
plosion shook the mountain with the noise and 
violence of an earthquake. The huts of the 
miners situated near the entrance were rent; 
houses farther off, but standing on the slope or 
near the skirts of the hill, started from their 
-foundations; and the panic*struck inhabitants 
were flying in dismay from the ruin that seemed 
to threaten the valley. The whole thing must 
have been splendid ; accidental as it was, art 
could go no farther in imitating nature. In the 
mine itself, as was afterwards found, the explo- 
sion had rent the galleries, thrown down the 
arched roofs, and torn up the stairs. But the 
victory was gained ; the vapours began to dimi- 
nish, and at the end of some weeks it was pos- 
sible to venture into the mine. It cost two 
years to prepare an apparatus and pump out the 
water. It was carried off into the Idria, and 
was . found to contain only a small quantity of 
mercury, but a large proportion of vitriolic acid, 
id so much iron, that the bed and banks of the 
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river were incrusted with iron ochre throt^bout 
its whole course, from Idria to where it falls in- 
to the Lisonzo. At the same time, every fish 
disappeared firom the stream, except the eel,^ 
which seems to bid defiance to every thii^ but 
actual broiling or roasting. 

Even when the galleries had been cleared of 
the water, it was impossible to work in them, 
partly from the heat which they still retained, 
but still more from the fumes of sublimed mer- 
cury, which produced in the miners a violent sa^ 
iivaticHi, accompanied with convulsions, and 
trembling of the limbs. To produce an almost 
inhuman zeal, high wages were offered to such 
as would venture into places reckoned the most 
dangerous to explore the consequences of the 
disaster, and collect the quicksilver which had 
been deposited in large quantities in the galle*- 
ries. Many purchased this additional pittance 
with their lives ; and altogether, the atmosphere, 
which continued for months to infest the mine, 
was so baneful, that it was difiicult to muster a 
sui&cieni; number of healthy men for the ordi- 
nary operations. 

The town of Idria, originating from, and de 
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pendii^ on the mifiies, has felt, of course, the 
flnctoatfons of their prosperity. The wages 
which the miners earn, even when in full employ* 
liient, are so trivial, that they never can rise 
above a state of destitution. Of the inhabitants 
who are not occupied in the mines, some man- 
ufacture a coarse linen, which others carry about 
the country, and even into Lower Austria, for 
sale. The women manufacture equally coarse 
lace, which is not intended, indeed, for the lux* 
urious market of the capital, but which finds 
purchasers in the peasantry, and in the populace 
of the small towns, not only of Camiola itselii 
but likewise of Upper Styria, and down through- 
out Croatia to the frontiers of Turkey. The 
Soil of the Idrian is much too unkindly to yield 
him the materials of his manufacture ; he buys 
his flax in Bohemia. With him the riches of 
the earth are concealed in her bosom ; skill and 
industry would be equally wasted on the stub- 
born rocks that surround his dell* Yet, even on 
the steep sides of this mountain kettle, he has 
done every thing that labour can accomplish. 
Wherever a comer could be found that present- 
ed something like an evenly and sheltered sur- 
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face, with a perseTerance deserving of a more 11-* 
beral reward he has brought earth fr<»n a dis* 
tanoe, formed an artificial soil on the barren rock^ 
and planted his scanty crop of rye. The pro- 
duce of this cultivation is, of course, far from 
equalling the toil it has cost Not only this 
more naked part of the country, but the whole 
province of Carniola, like the greater part of the 
adjoining Croatia, by no means produces what 
its own consumption requires. The deficiency 
is made up by importations from Ilungary, that 
inexhaustible repository of com and wine, Uut 
the iinportations are extremely limited, for Car- 
niola has no money, and produces little that 
Hungary requires. 

To the Camiolian, as in general to the pea- 
santry of the empire, wheaten bread or animal 
food is a luxury. Black broth, thick with vege- 
tables, still blacker bread, and sometimes a scan- 
ty platter of small, rank, watery potatoes, are 
his customary food. .Even this penury he gains 
only by incessant toil. He binds on his should- 
ers his few webs of coarse linen or lace, tied up 
in a white sheet; thus burdened, dressed in a 
long, white, woollen coat, and low-crowned, 
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broad-brimmed, rough woollen hat, and armed 
with a long staff, forth he strolls into the world 
to seek a market for his wares. There is not a 
province of the Austrian empire, unless it be 
Transylvania or the Buckowina, where he is not 
to be found, hundreds of miles from his home, 
retailing the produce of the industry of his wife 
and daughters. On the approach of winter he 
returns to the expectant hut with the profits of 
his little adventure, and materials for continuing 
his littld manufacture. During his peregrina- 
tion he is remarkable for frugality ; he indulges 
in no luxury ; in a great degree he sets. even the 
allurements of intoxication at defiance, and con- 
siders every penny as a sacred deposit for which 
he must religiously account to his family in. the 
mountains of Carniola. Even amid the bustle 
and glitter of Yienna, his tall gaunt figure, and 
swarthy countenance, are seen plodding through 
the crowd, while he calls aloud his ^< linens and 
laces," without a look for the host of passing 
; gaieties. The varieties of people with whom he 
>deals, and the caution that always springs from 
*the habit of driving bargains, sharpen his wit, 
and make some amends for the total want of edu- 
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cation. He even boasts of same knowledge of 
the world. In other respects, he is just »s ig-- 
norant as the Hungarian peasant ; he is doomed 
to a life of much harder toil, and more bidng 
penury ; but he is neither so brutal, nor so proud, 
so dull, nor so lazy. 

The great road is regained at Loitsch, and 
enters the little, romantic valley of Planina. 
Though not destitute of picturesque beauty, it 
is remarkable only for the ample stream, the 
Laybach, by which it is watered, and which, 
like so many others in this strange country, 
issues at once, a full and ready-made river, 
from the mountain that terminates the vaUey.on 
the south. For about a quarter of a mile we 
followed the course of the stream upwards 
through the narrow dell, bounded on both. sides 
by bold rocks, and tufted with luxuriant underr 
wood. A long array of corn and saw mills suc- 
ceeded. Above the last of them, die dell is 
terminated by a semicircle of bold and lofty pre- 
cipices, in the middle of which an enormou(5 
archway, almost as regularly formed as if hewn 
out by the hand of art, opens a way into the en- 
trails of the mountain. Through this majestic 



portal, tine whole river pours itself forth at once 
from the bosom of the earth, and spreads out 
its waters to the day in an ample basin, which 
extends on both sides to the walls of rock that 
bound the dell. The stem of a huge fir, hollow- 
ed out like a canoe, furnishes the only means of 
reaching the entrance; for the waters of the 
basin not only wash the precipices, but, as was 
evident from the hollow sound of the waves, 
have undermined them. A miller's man guided 
this frail bark with a wooden shovel ; the whol^ 
passage to the opening does not exceed a hun- 
dred feet, and, if one sits quietly, danger is out 
of the question. 

This natural gateway is about twenty feet 
wid^ and twice as high. It is regularly curved. 
A few steps forward, and it enlarges itself into 
a cQ'Vem of magnificent dimensions wd wonder- 
ful regularity of form. There are not many 
traces of stalactite ornament j the gigantic walls 
and vaulted roof stand in their natural grandeur, 
una4orned and overpowering. Nothing seems 
to support the enormous weight of mountain 
above ; it rises from the earth gradually and re- 
gularly, bending itself into a majestic natural 
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cupola. .The effect is aided by the circumstance 
that, owing to the spaciousness of the entrance, 
no part of the dome remains in darkness ; the 
eye takes in the whole at once. 

The river, except when it is inundated, does 
not entirely cover the floor of the cavern, the 
bottom of which slopes down from the one side 
to the other. The upper part was now desert- 
ed, in consequence of the long continuance of 
dry weather, and consisted entirely of sand, a 
deposition from the stream which, when swollen, 
occupies the whole width of the portal. The 
course of the river cannot be followed far into 
the bowels of the mountain. The cavern, at 
its extremity, suddenly turns to the left ; it is no 
longer a vatdt, but a narrow passage ; the roof 
sinks down, light disappears, and the sound of 
the water announces that it is flowing over an 
uneven and interrupted channel. From the 
moment it enters the cavern, its course is slow 
and tranquil, and it pours itself without noise 
•into the deep sunk mountain-basin, which, em- 
bedded among precipices, varies in depth from 
twelve to twenty-five feet. 

But its troubles are not yet past. Flowing 
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frote liie basin over the artificial embankment 
erected to raise its waters to the necessary eleva- 
tion fer the niills, it continues its course north- 
wards through the valley. Scarcely, however, 
has it reached the northern extremity, when the 
earth agaiii gapes for it, and swallows it up, not 
through a bold aperture like that which it has 
quitted, but through numerous, small, insidious 
rents and crevicep. It is lost for nearly nine 
miles, pursuing its course under ground. It 
finally bursts forth again at Upper Laybach, 
where tibe hilly country sinks down into the wide 
plain which surrounds Laybach itself; and, in 
the neighbourhood of the latter, it takes refuge 
from all its subterranean foes by joining its wa- 
ters to those of the more formidable Save. 

The origin of this subterraneous river which, 
during the thaws in the beginning of summer, 
and the 'rains of autumn, pours forth, from the 
jaws of the cavern at Planina a mass of water so 
much superior to the Rapacity of the apertures 
which drink it up at the northern extremity, 
that the whole valley, bounded aa it is on both 
sides by rocky eminences, is converted into a ro- 
mantic lake, has not yet been satisfactorily ascer- 
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tained. TbemoKegnerdofMoionkoldsittobe 
the Poicky a river which throws itadf into the 
mountftin at Adelsbeig^ dxmt nia^ milei soiitlt of 
Planiaa, and at a considemUy higher detation* 
This is likewise the more probable hypothesis* 
The body of walar in both, at the time I sow 
them, was alike^ dud iU somewhat nsuAiycoiomi 
was the same. TheeoovseoftfaePoick^wb^ieit 
disappears in the momitaia at Adebberg^ia to f^ 
north; Pknina lies in the same directimiy and 
nuich low^r. Accovding to the ether hjpofhe- 
sisy which has been stjarted of late yeaf% the 
Poick, instead of reappearing tbrongb the portal 
of I^anina, and sending it4 waters by the 8sve 
and the Danube t^ the Blad& Sea, turns to die 
westward beneath ground^ reaj^ars^after eseb^ 
terraneous course of tw^ily nfleB^ In the sotir- 
ces of the Wippach ^ the western cenfiata of 
Camiola, peurs itself undes tUs name^ into the 
Usonzo^ and h thus ftnatty leat m die Adriatic. 
The Poick being tbtt» disposed o^ the fiver cf 
Planina is declared to be e sidrteisantoiM ooliet 
of the ne%hbourteg hdee of ZaMauIz; TSm by^ 
pothesifr is entirely gratmtooi. Th» W^oeh^ 
it is true» has a sirailar oripn; but so have tte 
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idfia, the Jers«rc^ tmd ranous other streiuiis in 
etrary cotnar of these calcareous hills. It is 
said, that piet^s of wood, «tid other light bodies, 
which hare been ihrown itito the Boiek at 
Adelsb^rg, bftTO re«ppea»ed in the Wij^ach ; 
but such M dii» fire always of doubt&l cre(fibi« 
licy< It is sftid^ for iostano^ chcit a trahreUiDg 
CMt>er who kad mdRaeA ^hipn^rtoM in die S&w- 
da, or whirlpool) c$f the Danmb^ aUKire Vienna, 
^ibefwardi fimnd pm of bis ^qd^^dge floating 
on the litke ^ Ifeuri^ldci in Hungary, mxi the 
people ^f the t&mmf g^U beliet«3 that a mbter'^ 
ratieous ^mfiltkiidatioil ^jdM hetwten dia river 
and the lake. If th^ carea^n of Plioiitia be an 
m^t df the lake ^ I^irkfiika, its wcrters ou^t 
to disUppeiEi^ wheh the lake is dry ) bat the 
vmeifiA ^f the Laybaeh ii€V^ feil entirely^ It 
\^t9itild hd desirable %o kn^r^ wlietiier the Pokk 
atld the LftJ^tHEidi £rwdl at the sam^ tioie t only 
few ^siervation^j h<^v^eter«^ hitvebeeft made» aiid 
e\«eh tiiete Att in genei^l too ind^^lifee to be ta* 
keh as cerMn da^ 

•The lak^ of Strknitz l6s^ lies in\ a higher 
ridg^ <f tMnefiGsSf dbo^t «ight mfles to the 
^i^tw«)^d^Fhiimiar Ilteii«^r^tUiriaiU«eid»r 
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for its size or beauty; when full, it is jnst like 
any other hirge piece of water, and the rocks 
which surround it are too bare and unifinm to 
be picturesque. Its celebrity is due solely to 
the periodical flux and reflux of its waters from 
and into the bowels of the mountain. It is 
scarcely worth visiting, except when the depart- 
ure of its waters has left uncovered the orifices 
of the conduits from which they issue, and 
through which they disappear ; for it is only 
then that, any idea can be formed of the natural 
machinery by which its phenomena are produced. 
It is about six English miles long, and three 
broad; it is embedded among ridges of lime- 
stone, the predominating fossil in the mountains 
of this part of Camiola. On the approach of 
midsummer, in ordinarily dry seasons, when the 
snow has disappeared from the neighbouring 
mountains, its waters begin to decrease. If the 
weather continues dry, the diminution proceeds 
rapidly, and in a few weeks the whole mass is 
drained ofil A rank vegetation i^rings up from 
the mud which remains behind; the peasants, 
if the summer promises well, sow grass, or per- 
haps rye, on the exterior part of the abandoned 
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bed. . In a couple of months they are mowing 
hay where the dark waters pf the lake were 
formerly spread. out, and the sportsman shoots 
game. where, but a short time before, he was 
fishing pike. When the lake is entirely gone, 
the caverns through which it has fled become 
visible, sinking into the mountain, some on the 
side, and others in the bottom of its bed. . They 
all lie towards the northern bank ; they vary in 
size ; though some of them can be entered, they? 
are not practicable to any extent ; water, or the 
narrowness and lowness of the passage, uniform- 
ly arrests your progress. So far as they have 
been traced, they all descend. 

On the southern side, the bottom and. bank of 
the lake yawn into a similar set of apertures, 
through which, as the rains set in towards the 
end of autumn, water begins to rise. It con- 
tinues increasing in quantity, and gradually fills 
the deeper hollows (rf* the deserted bed. Even 
some of the openings on the northern side which 
had assisted to drain the lake, now send forth 
their stores from beneath to fill it. As the rains 
continue, the waters issue from these apertures 
with such impetuosity, that pike are said to 
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hfive been frequently taken, wounded and diaH 
^ured fat a maniMr which conld only be explaiA«t 
ed on the supposifion, that the violence of die 
subterraneous stream had dashed them to and 
fra agninst the rocks of the hidden passage, 
through which it hurries them up from deeper 
reservoirs before they emerge into the lake* So 
soon as the waters begin to appear, the birds 
which had nestled in die long grass seek another 
refrige ; the peasuit removes in haste what of 
his hazardous crop may still remain within die 
margin of die basin; and, within as short a 
time as that in which it had retired, the lake is 
again there in all its former ext^t, and stocked 
with its former inhabitants. 

The length of time during which it remains 
dry depends entirely on the comparative dry* 
ness of the season. The waters ran off in the 
summer of 1821, returned toward the end of 
November, and ran off a second time in the end 
of February 18S9, not, inde^, an ordinary oo- 
currence, but perfectly natural, because no rain 
had fallen from the beginning of January, and 
the snow on the high mountains still continued 
to be frozen. Sometimes, again, when the sum*** 
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mer Is ddcidedly what mtjr be called a vet one, 
the lake doeis not retire at all ; all proafe that the 
sowoes c£ its waters are not subterranean, al* 
though the channels which conduct them into 
this basin are sublenanean* 

The fIbmoaxeoA of this lake, therefore, do not 
seem either to be of very difficult explanation, 
or to deserve the astonishment with which man j 
travellers and some naturahsts have regarded 
th^n. The whole ridge of mountains consists 
of a very porous calcareous rock through which 
the rain and melted snow easily penetrate. It 
is traversed, likewise, internally by innumerable 
suites of caverns and galleries in which the waters 
unite themselves into streams, and pursue their 
subterraneous course till they issue from the 
mountain into some lower open hollow, as in 
the valley of Planina, or here in the lake of 
Zhrknitz. The quantity and sice of the fish, 
which retire with the lake into the caverns be* 
neath, and return with the returning stream, 
prove that there must be capacious reservoirs 
within the bosom of the mountain in which they 
can exist and prosper. 

Where the outlets of the lake finally discharge 
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their waters cannot, of course, be easily traced, 
because their subterraneous channels cannot b^ 
followed; but the whole country from the north- 
em limits of Camibla to the shores of the 
Adriatic, from the cavern of Planina to the sour- 
ces of the Timavus, is so full of streams, whose 
first appearance above ground clearly implies a 
previous subterranean course, that there is no 
difficulty in accounting for the disappearance <i£ 
the lake. The Jersero issuing from the cave of 
St Cantian, the Idria bursting from the moun- 
tain not far (torn the mines, the Wippach rising 
in the same manner farther to the westward, ar^ 
in all likelihood^ outlets of the Zirknitz; and 
what is there improbable in the supposition, 
that even the Timavus itself draws part of its 
stores from this alternating reservoir? 

Some of these subterranean waters in this part 
of Carniola are, so far as I know, the only Eu*^ 
ropean abodes of that anomalous little creature, 
the Proteus anguinus. Some living specimens, 
which I saw in the possession of a peasant in 
Adelsberg, were about eight inches loing; but 
they have been found of twice that length. The 
body varies in diameter from half w inph to an 
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inch, according to the lengtli of the animal ; it 
resembles almost entirely that of the eel ; it is 
whitish below, and above of a delicate flesh co- 
lour. The upper part of the hfead is more flat- 
tened than in the eel, and approaches nearer, to 
that of a pigmy alligator. The gills protrude 
entirely from the head, and sometimes rise above 
it : . their colour is a pale red ; but, when the ani- 
mal is irritated, they become of so brilliant a 
scarlet hue, and branch out into so many minute 
yet distinct ramifications, that the creature has 
exactly the same appearance as if a tuft of 
young coral were growing from each side of 
its head. It has no fins, and the members 
which occupy their place constitute the most sin- 
gular part of its conformation. Instead of pec- 
toral fins, it is furnished with two arms, or fore 
legs, of a pale coloured membranaceous sub- 
stance, and about two inches long. Nearly in 
the middle, they are divided by a joint, which 
corresponds exactly to the elbow or knee, and 
the outer division terminates in three distinct fin- 
gers or toes. The place of the ventral fins is 
occupied by another pair of limbs perfectly si- 
milar to the former, excepting that they are 
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uotMmbBt shorter, and terminate in two toes^ b» 
stead of three. From these uppendjsge^ tbe 
anhnal is called, in the Croatian dialect of the 
country, ZbviMa ribOf or^ Hiunan-fish; it 
uses them in the water as finss with great agility, 
and at the bottom, or on dry land, it uses them 
as feet. 

The powers of vision of the Proteus are still 
as doubtful as those of the mole long were. 
Some haire altogether denied that it possesses 
eyes ; others take for eyes, two points which are 
just observable towards the crown of the head. 
The decided aversion which the creature shows 
against light, and the impatience and agitaticm 
with which it keeps itself in incessant motion,, 
when brought out from the shade, seem to i|n* 
ply that it possesses organs susceptible of the ac- 
tion of light. The moment it is exposed to the 
sun, it becomesrestiess and unhappy; its natural 
abode is in the waters of these subterranean ca- 
verns, and it never issues voluntarily irom the 
impenetrable darkness in which alone it finds it- 
self comfortable. They appear most frequently 
in certain small streams which issue from the 
mountain at Sittich, in the neighbourhood of 
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Layb«chs ba»g kunried forth from the carems 
withm by the folrce of the stream, when the in- 
ternal reservoirs have been swoUai by hea^ 
rainst or a long-continaed tibaw. Those which 
I saw had been taken in the small subterranean 
lake which terminates the Magdalene grotto» not 
far from that of Adelsberg. 

Id regard^ at leas^ to their mode of life, it 
may be doubted how &r the Protei have been 
justly set down as amphibious. It is seldom 
that the creature leaves the water volantarily'; 
and, even when he does go astray, it is only to 
make a brief and difficult promenade, in the 
darkness of night, a few feet from tiie edge of 
the stream. This excursion, short as it is, is ge* 
nerally fatal to him* His whole body is cover- 
ed, like that of the eel^ with a i^sdd slime^ to 
which constant moisture is essential ; when he 
leaves the water, this substance qneedily dries 
up, glues him to the spot, andhe eacpires. Frcun 
all I could learn,. I saw no reason to believe 
that the Proteus possesses the iacuhy of living 
and moving, out of the water, in a higher degree 
than the common eel, oir Ihe flying fish. 

From Fkaina, till you readi^ after traversing 
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forty miles, the brink of the magnificent barrier 
which overhangs Trieste, and surrounds the 
head of the Adriatic, you are in general gettkig 
deeper and deeper into the bare, barren, calcaie* 
ous mountains. To Adelsbei^ it is a dreary as* 
cent, with little for the eye except the naked 
rock. Few spots are cultivated, for the soil does 
not admit of cultivation, and the woods, its na- 
tural covering, have been in a great measure 
cleared away. The population is thin, poor, 
iand ignorant; the villages ugly and squalid, but 
full of wine-houses ; for, besides the wines of 
Lower Styria, this beverage is procured, both 
stronger and cheaper, from the south-western 
districts of their own country. 

The village of Adelsberg stands at the bottom 
of an inconsiderable rocky eminence. At the 
western extremity of the eminence, the rock 
gapes into two large apertures. The one reaches 
nearly from its summit to the level of the plain, 
and has an irregular, jagged, cleft-like shape ; 
the other is rath^ more to the eastward, about 
fifty feet higher in the rock, and in a mueh 
more regular, vaulted form. The river Poick 
pomes winding along the valley boai the south. 
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flows under the eminence, reaches its western ex-- 
tremity, throws its whole body into the lower of 
the two openings, which it entirely fills, and dis-* 
a{)pears« The higher opening runs a short way 
into the mountain, forming a regular and spaci-^ 
ous gallery. The partition of rock that sepa- 
rates it from the lower one, through which the 
river holds its course, is broken through in se- 
veral places, and furnishes, here and there, a 
glimpse. of the dark waters fretting along in 
their subterranean channel. But as you ad- 
vance, their murmurings and the distant gleams 
of day-light die away together, and the silence 
and darkness of ancient night reign all around. 
The guides now lighted.their lamps, and, in a 
i^ort time, the distant sound of water was again 
heard; it became louder and louder; the pas- 
sage seemed to widen, and at length opened out 
into an immense cavern which the eye could not 
measure; for the lights were altogether insuffi- 
cioit'to penetrate to any distance the darkness 
that was above, and around, and below; they 
w^re Ju&t sufficient to show where we stood. It 
was a ledge of rock, which, running across the ca- 
vern like a. natural partition, but not rising ta 
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the roo^ divides it into two caverns* From that 
op the left of the partitioni on whose summit we 
$topdf rose amid the darkness the farion9 dash- 
ing of the river, which has thus far found its 
way through the mountain, and, announcing by 
its noise the obstacles it ^ooounters, seems to 
throw itself in despair against the ojqposing par- 
tition, which threatens to prevent its course into 
the more ample division of the cavern on the 
right On this latter side, the rocky partition 
sinks down absolutely precipitous ; the cavern, 
likewise, is much deeper than that on the left, 
and impenetrable darkness broods over it* Lean- 
in^g over the precipice, the ear, after it has be- 
come accustomed to tile raging of the stream on 
the other side, hears that its waters far below 
have pierced the partition, and made their way 
into the deeper and more ample hall of the ca- 
vern. It is, in fact, a natural bridge. The im- 
pression, however, on this side is much more 
striking; for the river is heard eddying Bixmg 
with that dull, heavy, and indistinct sound 
which, particularly in such circumstances, am<Hig 
subterranean precipices, and in subterranean 
darkness, always gives the idea of gre^ dqpth* 
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Th^ gindeo lighted a Cqw Inmdles of" $traw, and 
threw thmn into the abyss. They gleamed faint* 
ly> as they descended, on the projecting points 
of the rock ; blazed for a few seconds on the sur* 
faee of the water^ showing its slow heavy mo- 
tion ; and illuminatiiig, through a small circle, 
the darkness of the cavern, left its gloom, by 
their distinction, more oppressive and impene* 
trable. 

" From this spot,*' says Sartori, " it is not al- 
" lowed to the boldest of mortal^ to proceed far- 
^' ther ;" and he said so, because, towards the 
greater division of the cavern into which the ri-* 
ver has thus forced its way, the partition is too 
precipitous to admit pf descent But mortals 
not at all bold now go a great deal farther. To- 
wards the smaller division, the partition is not so 
precipitous, and the cavern itself is not so deep. 
A flight of steps was cut out on this side, down 
to the bottom. The partition itself was then 
pierced in the direction ^f the greater oavem. 
When the workmen had got through it, they 
found themselves still considerably above the 
bottom of the greater, but the rocky wall was 
now more sloping, and, by hewing in it a flight 
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of steps, the bottom was reached in safety. The 
great object wits to know what became of the 
river. We had not advanced many yards along 
the rocky floor, which owes much of its compa-> 
rative smoothness to art, when the river was 
again heard in front, and the lights of the guides 
glimmered on its waters. It flows fight across 
the cavern ; it has lost its noise and rapidity ; it 
eddies slowly along, in a well-defined bed, and 
having reached the opposite wall of thb immense 
vault, the solid mountain itself, it again dives 
into the bowels of the earth. Its course can be 
followed no farther, and it is still doubtful whe- 
ther, or where, it again appears on earth. 

This, imposing as it is, is but the vestibule to 
the most magnificent of all the temples which na- 
ture has built for herself in the regions of night. 
A slight wooden bridge leads across the river, 
and after advancing a little way the terminating 
wall of the catern opposes you. This was al- 
ways held to be the ne phis ultra. But, about 
five years ago, some yoiing fellow took it into 
his head to try, with the help of his companions, 
how far he could clamber up the wall' by means 
of the projecting points of rock. When we had 
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mounted about forty feet, he found that the wall 
terminated, «and a spacious opening intervened 
between its top, and the roof of the cavern which 
was still far above. A flight of steps was imme- 
diately hewn in the rock, and the aperture being 
explored, was found to be the entrance to a long 
succession of the most gigantic stalactite caverns 
that imagination can conceive. 

From a large rugged, and unequal grotto^ 
they branch off in two suites. That to the left 
is the more extensive, and ample, and majestic ; 
that to the right, though smaller, is richer in 
varied and fantastic forms. Neither the one nor 
the other consists, merely of a single cavern, but 
a succession of them, all, different in size, and 
form, and. ornament, connected by passages 
which are sometimes low and bare, sometimes 
spacious and lofty, supported by pillars and 
fretted with cornices of the purest stalactite. 
It would be in vain to attempt to describe the 
magnificence and variety of this natural archi- 
tecture. The columns are sometimes unifonai 
in their mass, and singularly placed; some- 
times they are so regularly arranged, and con- 
sist of smaller pillars s^o. nicely cdustered tq^ 
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gether, that one belieTes he is walkisg up 
the nave of a Gothic CathedraL Many of 
these columns, which are entirely insulated, 
have a diameter of three, four, and even five 
feet Frequently the pillar is interrupted, as it 
were, in the middle, losing its columnar form, and 
twisting, dividing, or q>reading itself out into 
innumerable shapes. Sometimes it dilates into 
a broad thin plate, almost transparent in the 
light of a lamp ; scnnetimes this plate curves it»- 
self round in a circular form ; sometimes the de* 
scending part tapers to a point, which rests on 
the broad surface of the ascending stalagmite. 
Hie walls are entirely coated with the same sub*- 
stance ; and, in the smaller grottoes, it is so pure, 
that travellers have covered it with names writ- 
ten in pencil, some of which have already re» 
sisted the moisture fiv^ or six years. The other 
division is more spacious, and extends much 
farther. The caverns which compose it are 
wider and loftier, but not so beautifully adorn- 
ed as in the other. The enormous clustered 
columns of stalactite that seem to support the 
everlasting roof from which they have only ori- 
ginated, often tower to such a height, that the 



lights do not ^able you to discover their inm- 
mit; but, though infinitely majestic, they ate 
rougher^ darker, and mo^e shapeless than in the 
smaUer suite. The farther you advance, the 
eleTfttlon^ become bolder, the colunms more mas* 
$ive, md the forms more diversified, till, after 
running about six miles into the earth, this scene 
of wonderment terminates with the element with 
which it began, water. A small subterraneous 
lake, deep, clear, cold, and dead-still, prevents 
all farther progress. It has not been passed ; 
it would therefore be too much to say that no- 
thing lies beycmd. 

Throughout these caverns not a sound is 
heard, except the occasional plashing of the dew 
drop from a half formed pillar. No living 
thing, no trace of vegetation enlivens the cdd 
rock, or the pale freezing stalactites. A soli*- 
tary bat, fast asleep on a brittle white pinnacle, 
was the only inhabitant of this gorgeous palace. 
When I took him from his resting place, he ut- 
tered a chirping, plaintive sound, as if murmur- 
ing that our lights had disturbed his repose, or 
that hmooan feet should intrude into the dark 
and silent sanctuary of his race. When re- 
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{daced on his pinnacle, he folded up his wings^ 
ceased to chirp' and murmur, and, in a moment, 
was as sound asleep as .ever. 

Yet these abodes are not always so still and de- 
serted. About the middle of the more extensive 
of the two ranges, the passage which, though 
not low, has for a while been rough and confined, 
opens into one of the most spacious and regulisir 
of all the caverns. It is oval, about sixty feet 
long, and forty broad ; the walls rise in a more 
regularly vaults form dian in any of the others; 
the roof was beyond the eye. The walls are 
coated with stalactite; but, excepting this, na- 
ture has been very sparing of her omamente. 
The floor has been made perfectly smooth. In 
addition to the stone seats which the rock itself 
isupplies, wooden benches have been disposed 
round the circumference, as well as a few rustic 
chandeliers, formed of a wooden cross, fixed ho- 
rizontally on the top of a pole. Once a-year, on 
the festival of their patron saint, the peasantry 
of Adelsberg and the neighbourhood assemble in 
this cavern to a ball. Here, many hundred feet 
beneath the surface of the earth, and a mile from 
the light of day, th^ rude music of the Carnio* 
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llan resounds through, more magnificent halk 
than were ever built for monarchs* The flame 
of the uncouth chandeliers is reflected from the 
stalactite walls in a blaze of ever-changing lights 
and, amid its dancing refulgence, the village 
swains, and village beauties, wheel round in the. 
waltz, as if the dreams of the Rosicrucians bad 
at length found their fulfilment, and Gnomes and 
Kobolds really lived and revelled in the bowels 
of our globe. 

At Prewald, the next stage, the road winds up 
a very steep ascent, from the summit of which 
the country stretches southward, at nearly one. 
uniform elevation, for twenty miles, till it sinks, 
down almost precipitously on Trieste and the 
Adriatic. This broad platform, called the Koarsty 
presents nothing but a desolate ext^t of rock, 
and stones. The main surface of the mountain 
is not only covered with innumerable fi*agments 
of its own mass, but is itself scooped out into 
round hollows, or rather holes, resembling exact- 
ly rocks which have been long washed and worn 
by the sea. Towards its southern extremity, a 
more kindly soil gradually reappears, and vege- 
tation again puts forth her powers ; ^ and^ the 
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abrupt dbpe, which it findly pt^sefits to th^ sea^ 
is covered widi gardens, and studded with vQllis. 
Trieste lies bdow, backed by the ifiMfitaiiis of 
Istria, and, in firant, the Adriatic st^tdies out 
its boundless eacpanse. Trieste is a v^ haiid^ 
sottidy built town, and the best pared toim bn the 
CoiltiBBiit The populatifm and knguAge ate 
extremely inited ; OermM, Italilifi^ md Mckdem 
Greek, are heard evtery Wbere. In geMnkl^ how- 
ever, a traveller does not find much i& l^tie&ie to 
detam him, and he hftsteas to the steitt^bdat, 
whidi bears him aci^ss the Adriatic durii^ the 
night, md presents to him, in the momitfg, llie 
nukgnific^tit spectacle cf the towers and paints df 
Venice^ graduaDy em^ging from th* ]ftisty sed^ 
as the sun slowly rises ov«r the mouHtahtM^ 
ridges of Dalmatia. 
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